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INTRODUCTION 


Pessimism — Foe  of  Old  Age 

By  Thomas  C.  Desmond 
Chniiman,  Xeic  York  ><l<ilc  Joint  Lri/islnfiie  Conniiillce  on   Prohleins  of  the  Af/iiif/ 


TO  KNOW  the  truth,  a.sk  an  old  man. 
Done  with  the  vanities  and  strivings  of 
younger  years,  the  old  man  seeks  neither  pub- 
lie  fame  nor  private  profit.  And  he  is  old  enough  to 
recognize  the  truth,  a  feat  rarely  learned  in  earlier 
years.  He  is  more  honest  with  others  and  with  him- 
self, for  in  deceit,  in  flattery,  he  has  no  gain.  So  if 
you  would  know  the  truth,  ask  an  old  man. 

And  yet  it  is  this  very  quality  of  knowing  the  truth 
that  builds  a  brutal  obstacle  for  the  older  person.  He 
sees  the  cruel  neglect  of  the  aged  all  about  him.  He 
feels  the  real  resentment  of  the  middle-aged  at  the 
wrinkles  and  physical  decline  presented  by  the  aged 
raising  the  spectre  of  their  own  future.  He  sees  both 
the  subtle  and  blunt  undermining  in  family  and  com- 
munity of  the  status  of  older  persons,  and  constriction 
of  opportunities  to  be  useful,  self-supporting  and 
active. 

He  can  struggle.  Or  he  can  retreat.  And  those 
whose  spirit  has  been  vancjuished  by  a  lifetime  of 
struggle  will  tend  to  retreat.  They  huddle  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  community.  They  sit  lonesome  in  their 
rooms,  break  off  from  clubs  and  other  groups,  ven- 
turing not  into  situations  where  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  pit  their  experience  against  younger  men's 
vitality. 

Pessimism  probably  kills  more  old  folks  than  di- 
sease. I  suspect  that  often  heart  trouble  is  caused 
by  losing  heart.  Our  elderly  are  not  often  van- 
quished; they  are  more  likely  to  surrender.  They 
are  less  likely  to  give  out,  than  to  give  up.  Pessi- 
mism is  the  greatest  foe  of  old  age.  The  pessimism 
of  our  families.  The  pessimism  of  management  and 
physicians  and  educators,  and  above  all  the  pessi- 
mism of  old  age. 

Our  Committee  calls  upon  our  older  people  to  face 
the  truth :  there  is  a  new  growth  possible  in  old  age. 
There  is  a  new  opportunity,  freed  from  strivings  on 
the  job,  to  build  a  better  life,  a  better  person.  A  stand 
must  be  taken  some  day  to  free  our  elderly  from  the 


pre,judices  of  a  culture  which  is  geared  to  youth.  This 
is  the  time  to  take  that  stand.  This  is  the  time  to  prove 
the  potentials  of  the  later  years,  and  the  value  of  age. 
In  families,  plants,  and  organizations,  old  folks  can 
not  only  demand  the  right  to  equal  opportunities  for 
service,  but  more  importantly  perhaps  prove  their 
abilities  to  render  such  service.  In  that  way,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  of  old  age  a  treat  instead  of  a  retreat. 

Those  of  faint  heart  may  take  courage  from  a  man  I 
know.  He  walks  and  works  at  age  72.  "And  what 
is  so  strange  about  that?"  you  ask.  "Many  men  in 
their  70s  are  active  and  working." 

But  this  man  sat  in  a  wheel-chair  in  a  county  poor- 
house  for  eighteen  years,  bitter,  lonel.y  and  lost.  He 
couldn't  walk  and  he  couldn't  work.  He  was  a  double 
amputee. 

But  a  social  worker  \\ho  would  not  let  pessimism 
conquer  said  to  herself,  "That  man  can  be  helped  to 
walk  again."  Some  doctors  scoffed.  And  some  in 
officialdom's  rank.s  scotfed.  But  the  social  worker 
persisted.  A  renown  rehabilitation  institute  fitted 
him  with  artificial  limbs.  But  he  would  not  learn  to 
walk.  He  had  no  faith  in  himself  or  in  anyone.  Back 
to  the  county  home  he  went.  The  social  worker  was 
discouraged,  but  not  defeated.  She  gave  him  the 
courage  to  risk  failure.  And  so  he  did  not  fail.  He 
learned  to  walk.    At  age  72. 

And  the  social  worker  said,  "If  you  can  walk,  you 
can  work;  you  were  once  a  draftsman  ;  you  don't  need 
legs  to  draw."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  asked, 
""Who  will  hire  an  old  man,  an  old  man  without  legs'?" 
An  engineering  firm  provided  the  answer. 

Today,  he  not  only  walks,  he  works !  At  age  72. 

Pessimism  was  overcome. 

No  greater  task  can  be  given  our  churches,  our 
government,  our  schools,  our  social  agencies,  and  our 
professions  than  to  rid  us  of  the  pervading  pes- 
simism so  our  communities  will  be  able  to  take  our 
old  folks  "off  the  shelf"  and  out  of  the  corner. 
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Our  Findings  and  Recommendations 

To  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 


This  is  the  oflBcial  "letter  of  transmittal"  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


OUR  Committee  has  been  engaged  in  one  of  the 
great  human  adventures  of  our  time. 

Our  concern  has  been  to  help  salvage  the  later 
years  of  life  for  our  people. 

Our  basic  aim :  to  turn  the  Years  of  Discard  into  a 
rich,  fitting-  climax  to  years  of  living. 

For  the  dread  fear  of  old  age,  for  the  deep-down 
despair  of  lonely  old  men  and  women,  for  the  cruel, 
tormented  wait  for  the  end.  our  Committee  has  sought 
to  substitute  a  new  way  of  life  which  would  make  the 
later  years  sparkle  with  usefulness  and  achievements, 
with  meaning  and  satisfactions. 

For  five  years  our  Committee  has  been  privileged 
to  probe  into  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries :  ]Man.  Spe- 
cifically, our  assignment  has  been  Man  in  His  Later 
Years. 

Obviously,  no  committee  will  completely  know  this 
being,  man,  this  great  complex  of  optic  nerves  and 
deep-seated  urges,  of  metabolic  processes  and  obscure 
fears,  of  cellular  structure  which  renews  itself  and 
brain  structure  which  decays,  if  permitted  to  do  so. 
of  ego-needs  and  yearnings  for  dignity  in  a  world 
where  little  dignity  is  left.  Nor  will  any  group,  whether 
composed  of  legislators  or  scholars  of  various  sciences, 
completely  know  man  in  his  later  years. 

Yet,  our  Committee  has  come  to  a  much  better 
understanding  than  existed  heretofore — and  more 
importantly  perhaps,  has  spread  such  understanding 
— of  older  people.   AYe  have  come  to  understand: 

The  old  man  bent  over  a  cutting  table  in  the 
garment  district  of  New  York  City  .  .  . 

The  gnarled  old  farmer  who  at  82  sold  his 
poultry  farm  and  built  himself  a  new  house  with 
his  own  hands  .  . . 

The  thin,  wispy  old  lady  who  keeps  her  slum 
flat  glistening  clean  and  excitedly  awaits  the 
monthly  visit  of  a  case-worker,  virtually  the  only 
social  time  she  has  all  month  .  .  . 

The  elderly  widow  who  after  her  husband's 
death  started  a  successful  home  enterprise  .  .  . 

The  retired  tool  and  die  maker  at  Rochester 
whose  garage  is  almost  a  metal  factory  in 
itself  .  .  . 


The  resident  of  the  old  age  home  who  has 
assigned  himself  the  task  of  cheering  his  fellow 
residents  .  .  . 

The  bed-bound  woman  in  the  nursing  home, 
staring  vacantly  at  the  ceilings  .  .  . 

The  grey-haired  grandmother  who  darts  from 
the  woman's  club  to  samba  lessons  .  .  . 

The  high-pressure  businessman  who  nearing 
retirement  age  suddenly  develops  choking 
spells  .  .  . 

These  and  many  others  we  have  come  to  know,  and 
understand.  And  only  out  of  such  understanding  can 
come  the  programs  and  legislative  measures  and  altera- 
tion of  culture  values  essential  to  make  life  not  merely 
tolerable  but  affirmatively  cherishable  for  our  older 
people. 

This  is  no  over-night  job.  This  is  no  task  to  be 
lighth-  undertaken  or  with  expectancy  of  finding  a 
quick  cure-all. 

We  began  our  labors  in  1947.  Ours  was  the  first 
such  group  in  the  country.  Not  a  single  state  in  the 
Union,  nor  yet  the  Federal  Government,  had  set  up 
any  agency  to  deal  with  the  complex,  multi-faceted, 
inter-laced  problems  of  our  senior  citizens.  We  were 
pioneers  not  so  much  by  choice  as  by  circumstance.  Our 
nation  was  not  geared  to  age.  It  handled  problems  of 
the  aged  as  they  arose  and  on  a  kind  of  "throw  a  bone 
to  the  dog"  basis.  There  was  neither  understanding 
nor  a  desire  to  understand  the  elderly. 

What  has  our  Committee  actually  been  able  to 
accomplish?  A  critical  evaluation  is  best  performed 
by  others  than  ourselves.   But  this  is  our  view : 

We  have  ; 

1.  Enlarged  human  understanding  about  human 
beings  from  early  maturity  to  late  maturity,  as 
a  result  of  new  findings  about  old  age. 

2.  Pin-pointed  the  main  problems  of  later  life. 


3.  Awakened  the  conscience  of  our  people  to  the 
plight  and  needs  of  our  old  folks. 

4.  Fought  with  modern  weapons  the  formidable 
barriers  erected  against  our  aged  in  our  youth- 
worshipping  culture. 
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The  skill,  experience  and  loyalty  of  older  workers  are  symbolized  by  these  two  veterans  who  represent  over  100  years  of 
American  Locomotive  Co.  experience. 


5.   Developed  a  philosophy  for  living  that  will 
enable  our  people  not  only  to  sustain  their 
spirits  during  the  trials  of  old  age  but  even 
more  importantly  to  make  the  last  years  of  life 
an  epoch  of  inner  enrichment  and  continued 
development,    of    achievement    and    personal 
peace. 
In  1947  there  was  searceh'  a  quintet  of  voices  iu  the 
entire  countrj^  raised  in  behalf  of  the  aged.  The  learned 
societies,    the    professional    organizations,    the    com- 
munity groups,  shunned  special  attention  to  the  aged. 
Today,  committees,  for  the  aged  are  spread  through- 
out the  land.    Federal,  state  and  local  governments, 
pi-ivate    agencies,    universities,    labor    and    indusrrial 
groups,  are  actively  working  to  improve  the  status  of 
our  aged. 


Our  Committee  has  served  in  another  direction.  It 
has  demonstrated  the  inherent  potential  and  vigor  of 
legislative  agencies  in  a  democratic  society.  Early  in 
its  deliberations,  one  of  the  country's  distinguished 
citizens  referred  to  the  Committee  as  operating  on 
the  same  high  plane  as  Koyal  Commission  of  Incjuiry. 
In  an  era  when  legislative  probes  are  given  to  hippo- 
drome tactics  and  pursuit  of  tomorrow's  headlines,  we 
have  sought  to  attain  a  standard  of  deliberation  and 
study  which  would  give  heart  to  all  who  seek  to 
strengthen  representative  government. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  our  Committee  has 
operated  in  a  manner  unicjue  among  legislative  com- 
mittees. We  have : 

1.  Encouraged  development  of  community  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  by  sending  our  staff  and 


advisors  and  key  community  leaders  through- 
out the  State  to  stimulate  such  programs. 

2.  Helped  to  train  local  community  leaders  for 
work  with  the  aged. 

3.  Conducted  our  work  completely  in  the  open ;  in 
fact  issued  a  Newsletter  periodically  to  keep 
citizen  groups  informed  of  our  plans,  activities, 
and  views  and  to  keep  communities  informed 
of  their  respective  problems  and  progress  with 
the  aged. 

4.  Fostered  what  is  virtually  a  true  partnership 
arrangement  between  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  a  legislative  committee,  with  the  agen- 
cies sharing  responsibilities  for  developing 
legislation,  for  fact-finding,  and  aiding  the  com- 
mittee in  arriving  at  sound  decisions. 

5.  Struggled  successfully  to  keep  the  problems  of 
the  aged  out  of  the  political  arena,  so  that  pro- 
gram development  would  not  degenerate  into  a 
wild  hand-out  competition  that  could  bankrupt 
our  State  or  spawn  "Huey  Longism"  in  this 
field. 

From  Israel  to  New  Zealand  have  come  urgent 
requests  to  our  Committee  to  provide  guidauee  in 
development  of  programs  for  the  aged,  and  we  are 
human  enough  to  glow  albiet  softly  when  we  learn 
that  some  act  of  ours  has  inspired  some  individual 
or  group  thonsHuds  of  miles  away  to  aid  the  aged. 

Population   Growth   and   the   Aged 

The  1950  census  figures  disclosed  that  New  York 
State  has  1,285,000  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
We  estimate  our  State  has  about  1,400.000  persons  in 
that  age  bracket  today,  and  will  have  about  1.650,000 
persons  of  that  age  in  1960.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  the  aged  is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

TABLE   I 

New  York  State  Residents  65  Years  of  Age  and  Over 

1870-1953 

Vf  lit'  Pcipulation 

1870 168,442  .3.8 

1900 347,705  5.0 

1930 667,326  5.0 

1940 992,356  6.8 

1950 1,285,000  8.7 

1953 1,400, 000  est.  — 

1960 1,650, 000  est.  — 

Additionallj',  we  have  today  about  5,000,000  persons 
who,  being  45  and  over  should  (a)  know  how  to  pre- 
pare properly  for  old  age.  (b)  be  directly  concerned 
with  program  initiated  for  the  senior  citizens,  and 
(c)  be  considered  when  thinking  of  problems  of  the 
elderlv. 


For  an  unhappy  old  age  is  often  the  residue  of  a 
misspent  middle  age. 

TABLE  II 
New  York  State  Residents  45  Years  of  Age  and  Over 

1870-1953 

1S70 788,117 

1900 1 ,467 ,616 

1930 2,015,489 

1940 3,921,109 

1950 4,769,000 

1953 5, 000, 000  est. 

One  of  the  startling  facts  spotlighted  by  recent 
population  data  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  aged 
women. 

Between  1940  and  1950,  the  increase  in  women  65 
and  over  in  New  York  State  was  53  per  cent !  In  the 
same  interval,  the  males  of  the  same  age  bracket  had 
inci-eased  23.3  per  cent. 

TABLE  III 
Number  of  Females  65  and  Over  in  New  York  State 
1940-50 
New  York       Urban  Areas     Non -Urban 
State  Only  Areas 

1940 497,924  390,136  92,000 

19.50 761,000  637,000  124,000 

The  amazing  increase  of  approximately  63  per  cent 
in  aged  females  in  urban  areas  contrasts  with  the 
increase  of  almost  40  per  cent  in  aged  males  in  urban 
areas. 

Whereas  the  number  of  aged  males  was  about  the 
same  as  the  number  of  aged  females  in  New  York 
State  in  1940,  today  the  elderly  women  outnumber 
the  elderly  men  7-5. 

Todaj-  we  recognize  that  to  lump  all  persons  65  and 
over  in  one  statistical  group  is  not  only  unrealistic  but 
dangerous,  for  it  may  lead  to  promulgation  of  poor 
public  policies.  There  are  at  least  three  distinct  age 
phases  that  need  be  recognized :  the  65-70  age  group, 
large  numbers  of  whom  are  still  working,  are  still 
active :  and  the  70-75  age  group,  largely  non-working, 
ease  off  in  activity  generally,  but  still  are  active ;  and 
the  75  and  over  group,  which  has  largely  become  the 
"old  folks"'  of  modern  times,  although  many  indi- 
viduals in  this  bracket  are  still  active  until  their  80  "s. 

TABLE  IV 
Persons  65  and  Over  in  New  York  State  by  Three  Age  Groups 

1880-1950 
-4ge  1950  1900  1880 

65-09     530,103  142,739  93,540 

70-74     352,439  101,013  68,045 

75  and  over 375,915  104,153  71,319 

1.258,457  347,905  232,904 

New  census  data  reveals  that  we  have  in  New  York 
State  55,539  persons  who  are  85  or  more,  34,486  of 


whom  are  women.  In  1940  we  had  only  32.305  per.sons 
who  were  85  or  more.  Thus  our  85-year-olcls  and  over 
increased  by  72  per  cent  from  194:0  to  1950. 

TABLE  V 

Percentage  of  Persons  65  and  Over  in  New  York  State 

By  Three  Age  Groups 

1880-1950 

Age  1950  1900  1880 

65-69     3.6%  2.0%  1.8% 

"0-74     2.4%  1.4%  1.3% 

75  and  over 2.5%  1.4%  1.4% 

8.5%  4.8%  4.5% 

The  latest  available  fig-nres  from  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  indicate  our  population  of  persons  65  and  over 
has  since  1900  quadrupled,  while  our  entire  popula- 
tion has  only  doubled. 

The  "typical  New  Yorker"  was  24.2  years  old  in 
1880  but  was  33.4  years  old  in  1950.  Old  folks  in  1950 
constituted  a  higher  percentage  of  the  population  in 
rural  non-farm  areas  (10.6%)  and  in  rural  farm  areas 
(10.0%)  than  in  urban  areas  (8.2%). 

Our  Aging  Communities 

The  urban  community  with  the  largest  proportion 
of  old  folks  in  the  State  is  Middletown  where  16%  of 
its  population  is  65  and  over,  compared  with  an  8.2% 
average  for  cities  in  the  State.  Ogdensburg  ranks 
second  with  14.4%  of  its  residents  in  the  senior  citizen 
age  bracket. 

The  urban  community  with  the  lowest  proportion 
of  persons  65  and  over  in  1950  is  Lackawanna  (4.6%), 
with  Massena  running  second  (5.3%). 

Cities  having  far  above  average  (1  or  more  out  of 
10  )  proportion  of  old  folks  are  : 

Albany   (10%)  Loc-kport   (11.2%) 

Amsterdam   (10.4%)  Jliddletown    (16%) 

Batavia  (11.2%)  Jfewburgh   (11%) 

Beacon    (10.8%)  Ogdensburg  (14.4%.) 

Binghamton   (10.9%)  Oneida   (11.5%) 

Cortland   (11.2%)  Oneonta   (12%) 

Dunkirk   (10.1%)  Oswego   (10.4%) 

Elmira   (10.2%)  Poughkeepsie   (10.4%) 

Glens  Falls   (12.3%)  Eochester   (11%) 

Gloversville   (13.3%)  Saratoga  Springs   (11.2%) 

Hornell   (12%)  Scheneetadv    (10.4%) 

Hudson    (12.4%)  Troy    (10.3%) 

Jamestown    (12.1%)  Utiea    (10.9%) 

Johnstown    (13.8%.)  Watertown    (11.97(,) 
Kingston   (12.2%) 

Cities  having  an  average  or  slightly  above  average 
proportion  of  old  folks   (8.2%-9.9%)  include: 

Buffalo   (8.4%)  Peekskill   (9.7%) 

Cohoes   (9.4%)  Plattsburgh   (8.4%) 

Corning   (8.7%)  Rensselaer   (9.9%) 

Freeport   (9.4%)  Rockville  Centre   (8.8%) 

Geneva    (9.9%)  Rye    (9.1%) 

Lynbrook   (8.8%)  Svracuse   (9.5%) 

Mt.  Vernon    (8.8%)  Tonawanda    (8.6%) 

Newark    (9.6%)  Watervliet    (9.2%) 

New  Roehelle    (8.7%)  White  Plains    (9.1%) 
Olean    (9.4%) 


Communities  with  a  small  proportion  of  old  folks 
include : 


Endicott   (7.3%) 
Garden  City   (8.1%) 
Glen  Cove   (7.5%) 
Hempstead    (7.2%) 
Ithaca   (8.3%) 
Johnson  City   (7.1%) 
Kenmore   (8.1%) 
Lackawanna   (4.6%) 
Long  Beach   (6.3%) 
ilamaroneck   (7.2%) 


Massena   (5.3%) 
Mineola   (6.2%) 
New  York  City  (7.7%) 
Niagara  Falls   (6.3%) 
North  Tonawanda   (6.9%) 
Poughkeepsie  (7.4%) 
Rome   (7.6%) 
Scarsdale    (7.0%) 
Vallev   Stream    (6.0%) 
Yonkers    (8.0%) 


To  find  the  highest  proportion  of  old  folks  in  any 
single  community  of  any  size  in  New  York  State  you 
will  probably  have  to  go  to  Cooperstown.  For  there 
almost  1  out  of  5  persons  is  65  or  more  (17.9%). 

The  Concept   of  Triphasic   Okl  Age 

Our  aged : 
Live  longer 

Live  in  their  own  household  longer 
Work  longer 

Spend  more  time  in  retirement 
Are  ill  less 
Are  more  active 

than  most  of  us  realize.  The  new  data  being  compiled 
from  the  1950  census  and  data  yet  to  be  released  by 
the  Census  Bureau  all  indicate  the  notion  that  old 
age  begins  at  65  is  false. 

Our  Committee  has  shown  that  the  tendency  to  tag 
everyone  65  or  more  as  "old"  is  a  non-scientific,  in- 
valid, socially  harmful  concept  that  is  doing  much 
mischief  and  harm  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

We  have  shown  that  many  men  of  85  are  still  active 
and  working,  or  still  contributing  to  their  families 
and  communities.  TVe  have  shown  that  many  men  of 
45  are  truly  "old".  The  myth  of  the  magic  number  65 
has  been  attacked  and  quite  successfully  we  believe. 
We  see  evidence  of  this  in  the  increasing  numbers  of 
companies  that  are  moving  up  their  compulsory  retire- 
ment age  or  changing  from  compulsory  to  optional 
retirement  plans. 

But  once  we  succeed  in  implanting  the  concept  of 
individual  variability  as  to  aging  among  our  people, 
we  should  like  to  present  for  criticisms  of  gerontolo- 
gists  a  concept  of  triphasic  old  age. 

Increasingly,  as  new  data  has  become  available,  we 
have  become  aware  that  if  our  old  i^eople  begin  to 
show  a  marked  drop  in  energy,  in  zest  for  living,  it  is 
certainly  not  at  65,  but  rather  at  70. 

It  is  at  about  69  that  our  workers  tend  to  retire 
voluntarily.  It  is  about  69  that  our  old  folks  come  on 
old  age  assistance  rolls.    The   average   age   of   those 


receiving  OASI  in  1950  was  69.4  for  men,  68.7  for 
women. 

Commonly  it  is  only  at  70  that  "  psycholog-ieal 
fatig'ue"  begins  to  enter  the  picture,  with  masses  of 
our  senior  citizens  "tired  of  the  same  old  grind," 
"ready  to  quit,"  "ready  to  take  things  easy,"  or 
"wanting  to  get  into  smaller  flat." 

It  is  just  as  unsound  to  assume  that  old  age  starts 
at  70  as  that  it  does  at  65.  Nonetheless  in  planning 
broad  social  programs,  it  is  difficult  to  take  into 
account  individual  variability  where  the  preponder- 
ance of  persons  affected  are  unquestionably  of  shown 
remarkably  similar  circumstances  psychologically,  and 
physically. 

In  planning  for  emplo.vment,  for  housing,  for  pen- 
sions, for  retirement,  it  may  indeed  be  helpful  if  we 
can  truthfully  assume: 

1.  There  is  an  ' '  early-late  maturity ' '  between  65  and 
70,  when  there  is  generally  some  but  little  psy- 
chological fatigue,  there  is  marked  alteration  in 
skin  dryness,  no  marked  deterioration  physio- 
logically, no  withdrawal  from  the  community,  no 
marked  habit  alterations,  no  marked  differences 
in  needs. 

2.  There  is  a  "middle-late  maturity"  between  70 
and  75,  when  there  generally  is  seen  a  marked 
slump  in  energ.y,  in  recovery  rate,  in  reaction 
time,  in  social  participation,  in  participation  in 
the  labor  force,  in  flexibility,  in  freedom  from 
chronic  ailments,  an  increase  in  fatiguability  and 
in  mental  disorders. 

3.  There  is  a  "late-late  maturity"  from  75  and  up, 
when  there  generally  is  a  uniform  picture  of 
little  energy,  great  fatiguability,  high  incidence 
of  ailments  likely  to  be  terminal,  deeply-lined 
skin,  general  withdrawal  from  community  life, 
little  zest. 

This  concept  runs  the  danger  of  building  up  again 
false  stereotypes  about  people  70  and  over.  It  should 
in  any  event  only  be  used  in  broad  public  planning. 
And  it  is  more  important  by  far  that  the  reality  of 
individual  variability  of  the  aging  process  be  imbedded 
in  the  thinking  of  our  people  than  this  triphasic  con- 
cept of  aging  which  at  best  may  be  useful — if  found 
valid. 

Our  Committee  has  found  that  the  physical  deterio- 
ration that  frequently  accompanies  the  later  years  can 
be  offset  by  a  reinvigoration  of  the  spirit,  by  a  kind  of 
mental  attitude,  and  by  effort  into  living  in  order  to 
get  dividends  out  of  life.  A  handy  check-list  to  help 
determine  whether  you  are  old  at  any  age,  and  need 
take  prompt  remedial  action  is  provided  by  the 
following : 


You're  Old   When   .   .    . 

1.  .  .  .  You  feel  old. 

2.  .  .  .  You  feel  you've   learned   all   you   need   to 
learn. 

3.  .  .  .  You  find  yourself  saying  "I'm  too  old  to  do 
that." 

4.  .  .   .  You  feel  tomorrow  holds  no  promise. 

5.  .  .  .  You  find  no  amusement  in  youth's  frolics, 
and  their  lively  banter  irks  you. 

6.  .  .  .  You'd  rather  talk  than  listen. 

7.  .  .  .  You  feel  "the  old  da.vs  were  best." 

8.  .  .  .  You  won't  help  your  neighbors,  friends  and 
community. 

9.  .  .  .  You  have  no  plan  for  tomorrow. 

10.  .  .  .  You'd   rather   win   an    argument    than   be 
right. 

The  Kinsey  Concept  of  Psychological  Fatigue 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  famed  researcher  of  Indiana 
University,  reported  to  our  Committee  that  the  drop 
of  sex  activity  in  old  age  is  due  only  partly  to  the 
inability  to  find  sex  outlets.  Tracking  down  the  causes, 
he  finds  the  decline  depends  primarily  on  hormonal 
factors  which  reduce  the  intensity  of  responsiveness 
and  also  on  "psychological  fatigue"  Avith  sex  activities 
which  the  older  person  had  had  in  abundance  in 
earlier  years. 

This  Kinsey  concept  of  psychological  fatigue  may  be 
helpful  in  understanding  the  attitude  of  oldsters  to  a 
great  many  non-sexual  situations.  It  may  explain  atti- 
tudes reflected  in  such  common  exiDressions,  as :  "I 'm 
tired  of  working"  ...  It  may  explain  why  old  folks 
may  not  be  interested  in  the  things  younger  jieople 
think  they  should  be. 

Psychological  fatigue.  Dr.  Kensey  says,  "applies 
definitely  to  sex  and  may  apply  also  in  other  fields. 
The  aging  process  reduces  responsiveness  in  both 
males  and  females,  particularly  males.  But  even  out- 
side of  this  natural  process  of  aging,  people  simply 
grow  tired  of  something  they  have  had  in  abundance 
all  their  adult  lives.  The  sexual  and  physical  attrac- 
tion which  may  have  brought  a  couple  together  origin- 
ally is  no  longer  there  after  a  long  number  of  years  at 
least  in  a  phj'sieal  or  psychological  sense.  After  some 
years  of  marriage,  emphasis  in  married  life  changes 
from  sex  to  something  else  which  might  be  termed 
"security,"  possibly  financial,  but  primarily  emo- 
tional— the  idea  of  being  wanted,  the  need  for  com- 
panionship, the  knowledge  that  the  future  is  certain. 

To  what  extent  do  sex  drive  alterations  in  later 
life  influence  other  drives  in  oldsters  ?  Is  there  a  slack- 


ening'  of  drive  or  increased  sublimation  because  of 
social  pressures  ?  Are  you  certain  that  one  is  not  being- 
confused  Avith  the  other  ?  To  offset  lack  of  status  due  to 
loss  or  slackening  of  sexual  powers,  do  oldsters  try  to 
compensate  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  over-assertive- 
ness,  building  of  ego-defenses  that  crop  out  in  various 
ways?  We  put  these  questions  to  Dr.  Kiusey  and  he 
replied  that  these  questions  are  very  difficult  to  answer 
and  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Kinsey  studies. 

Did  you  find  a  wide  range  in  number  of  sex  OTitlets 
of  the  aged?  Has  your  study  been  longitudinal?  To 
these  questions,  Dr.  Kinsey  replied  there  is  a  wide 
range  in  sex  contacts  among  older  people,  just  as  there 
is  among  younger  people.  HowcA'er,  the  pattern  seems 
to  follow  tlirouiih  life  for  individuals.   Tn  other  words. 


those  more  responsive  in  earlier  years  are  more  respon- 
sive in  later  years,  and  those  not  very  responsive  in 
early  years  are  not  very  responsive  in  later 
years.  Responsiveness  in  females  reaches  a  peak 
in  the  early  and  middle  twenties  and  reiiiains 
almost  constant  through  the  middle  fifties  or  even 
middle  sixties.  Kesponsiveness  in  the  male  reaches  a 
peak  in  the  late  teens  and  drops  thereafter  until  it 
becomes  quite  low  in  the  later  years.  Some  of  the  older 
people — very  few — who  were  interviewed  showed 
responsiveness  in  their  seventies  of  much  younger 
people,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  The  Kinsey  sex 
studies  have  been  going  on  for  14  years  and  some  of 
the  people  who  were  first  interviewed  have  been  or 
will  be  interviewed  again.    Some  of  the  people  inter- 


Working  in  terrifically  hot  temperatures,  these  older  workers  at  American  Locomotive  Co.  plant   at    Schenectady,   N.   Y., 
are  doing  a  full  day's  labor  at  ages  61  to  72. 


viewed  had  been  keeping  records  of  their  sex  lives  for 
30  j'ears,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Institute  for  Sex 
Eeseareh  for  study. 

Did  you  find  anj-  variation  in  sex  contacts  of  the 
"vegetating  tyi^e"  of  oldsters  as  contrasted  with  the 
alert,  dynamic  oldster?  Dr.  Kinsey  reported  he  did 
find  a  significant  variation,  with  the  dynamic  person 
at  all  ages  usually  more  responsive.  There  is  a  correla- 
tion between  aggressiveness  and  a  high  rate  of  sex 
outlet.  The  few  oldsters  who  had  exceptionally  high 
rates  were  in  the  higher  economic  levels,  with  high 
mentality,  were  active  and  dynamic. 

Dr.  Kinsey  says  older  men  are  often  viewed  as  sex 
deviates  because  they  fondle  children.  Chances  are 
they  do  not  wish  and  are  not  seeking  sex  relationships. 
They  are  looking  for  emotional  satisfaction  which  is 
something  quite  different.  If  the  need  for  companion- 
ship were  met  better,  if  older  people  had  more  ade- 
quate income  so  that  they  did  not  have  to  live  alone,  so 
that  they  could  marry  if  the.y  wanted  to,  many  of  the 
causes  of  what  society  regards  as  "sex  deviation" 
would  be  removed. 

Out  of  Dr.  Kinsey 's  pioneering  work  have  come 
other  valuable  contributions  to  the  field  of  gerontology. 


Our  Committee  asked  him  whether  he  noted  differences 
in  ' '  truth  of  responses ' ",  "  in  length  of  interviews ' '  or 
other  factors  which  deal  with  the  aged  vis  a  vis  other 
age  groups.  In  view  of  the  large  sums  of  money  noAv 
being  expended  and  about  to  be  expended  in  inter- 
viewing older  persons,  such  questions  become  import- 
ant. Our  Committee  has  been  disturbed  by  some 
researches  based  on  inadequate  interview  techniques. 
Dr.  Kinsey  reports  that  older  people  are  not  reluctant 
to  discuss  the  past  because  they  are  talking  about 
something  that  is  already  behind  them.  They  cooperate 
better,  too,  when  they  are  told  that  the  interview  is  for 
scientific  purposes,  and  that  they  are  in.  a  position, 
through  their  experience,  to  help  younger  people  and 
generations  to  come.  Errors  and  omissions  which  creep 
into  results  of  interviews  may  be  ascribed  more  to 
honest  lapses  of  memory  than  deliberate  dishonesty. 
He  finds  that  persons  in  the  lower  economic  levels 
break  faster  physically  and  mentally  and  their 
memories,  as  a  group,  are  especially  poor.  The  success 
of  an  interview  depends  largely  on  the  skillfulness  and 
attitude  of  the  interviews.  A  little  sincere  flattery 
and  indications  of  sincere  interest  can  help  a  great 
deal  in  evoking  better  responses. 


(Black  star) 


Senior   Citizens   With   Problems 

In  previous  reports  of  our  Committee  we  have 
clearly  catalogued  the  main  problems  that  confront 
our  elderly. 

However,  we  wish  to  point  up  these  problems  by 
citing  specific  eases  of  older  persons  who  have  difficul- 
ties which  are  most  common  among  older  persons. 

Here  are  nine  such  elderly  with  acute  problems : 

1.  After  50  years  as  bookkeeper  for  a  chain  store, 
Miss  L.  H.  was  "retired"  with  two  weeks  pay, 
a  $500  check  from  the  company,  and  a  wrist 
watch.  Two  years  later,  her  savings  exhausted, 
she  .shows  signs  of  acute  nervous  exhaustion, 
melancholia,  because  of  prospect  she  will  have 
to  go  on  old  age  assistance  rolls,  to  suijplement  a 
small  social  security  check. 

2.  Mrs.  E.  M.,  72,  has  been  getting  very  forgetful, 
and  showing  signs  of  eccentricity  such  as  sleep- 
ing with  clothes  on.  Her  daughter  doesn't  want 
to  send  her  to  the  state  hospital,  but  has  no  room 
for  her.   The  situation  is  a  strain  on  all. 

3.  A.  C,  74,  is  on  old  age  assistance  rolls.  He  wants 
work,  not  relief.  But  he  can  only  work  part- 
time  and  at  light  w'ork. 

4.  Mrs.  H.  D.,  a  lonely  widow,  68,  sits  all  day  look- 
ing out  her  window.  Her  mind  is  rusting  away. 
She  faces  future  with  terror  in  her  heart. 
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5.  T.  A.  is  a  retired  banker  who  misses  his  old  work, 
the  routine  of  his  job.  the  dignity  and  status  of 
his  old  position  ;  he  is  sulf ering  from  ' '  retire- 
ment shock"  and  has  slipped  into  melancholia. 

6.  Mrs.  A.  v.,  72,  can't  get  along  with  her  son-in- 
law,  with  whom  she  lives.  Tensions  in  the  family 
are  terrible.  If  son-in-law  makes  good  threat 
"to  throw  the  old  crab  out."  she  doesn't  have 
a  place  to  go.  no  one  to  support  her. 

7.  E.  P..  67.  suffered  a  stroke  recently.  He  needs 
care  during  his  convalescence,  but  can't  afford 
expensive  nursing  home  service,  hospitals  don't 
want  long-term  care  patients,  the  few  old  age 
homes  which  take  "chronics"'  have  long  waiting 
lists. 

8.  A.  K.,  66,  spinster,  lives  alone  in  slum  room,  with 
gas  burner,  and  "bathroom  down.stairs. "  She 
gets  along  on  $40-a-month  social  security  check 
by  eating  one-meal  a  day.    She  is  anemic. 

■9.  X.  0.,  86,  widower,  lived  in  his  big,  rambling  old 
house,  which  has  become  ramshackle  rural  slum. 
When  he  took  ill  recently,  there  was  no  one  to 
care  for  him ;  neighbors  took  turns  buying  food. 

They   Solved  Their  Problem 

But  our  Committee  finds  that  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  have  acute  problems  do  find  solutions  to 
them.  Here  are  some  cases  we  have  found  of  old  folks 
who  managed  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
■difficulties. 

1.  Tom  H..  71.  found  that  his  hobby  paid  off. 
When  he  was  laid  off  as  a  clerk  in  a  bottling 
comijany,  job  counsellors  at  state  employment 
service  giving  special  attention  to  older  job 
■seekers,  urged  him  to  find  work  operating  a 
lathe,  in  a  defense  plant.  He  nows  earns  more 
than  he  did  before. 

2.  When  Mrs.  C.  L.  T.  faced  prospect  of  mov- 
ing in  with  her  son  and  his  family,  she  decided 
she  did  not  want  to  burden  them,  wanted  own 
freedom  ;  she  rented  room  near  her  son,  eats  with 
him  occasionally,  serves  as  baby  sitter  from  time 
to  time.  This  way  inter-generation  tensions  are 
eased.  Though  her  room  isn't  much,  it's  enough 
to  give  her  freedom,  yet  keep  her  close  to  son 
and  his  family — helpful  in  case  she  needs  help. 

3.  Mr.  K.,  an  aged  amputee,  whose  children  rarely 
visited  him  and  who  had  problems  of  their 
own.  was  left  a  widower.  He  couldn't  take  care 
of  himself.  A  private  welfare  agency  helped 
him  get  placed  in  a  private  foster  home. 


4.  Ed  v.  was  smart.  He  knew  his  company  would 
pension  him  off  at  65.  So  he  prepared  for  it. 
He  prepared  a  plan,  tried  it  out  on  a  small  scale 
during  vacations,  was  all  set  when  he  got  the 
' '  watch ' '  at  his  retirement  party  at  the  plant. 

■3.  Mrs.  Edward  H.  rented  a  rooming  house  in 
her  later  years ;  makes  enough  money  to  get  by, 
the  business  keeps  her  in  touch  with  people,  use- 
ful, and  active;  she  can  ".slow  down'"  without 
reducing  her  income  materially. 

6.  Katherine  0.  at  SO  is  poverty-stricken.  She's 
on  old  age  assistance,  but  nonetheless  is  not 
depressed.  She  keeps  cheerful,  and  her  sunny 
disposition  brightens  the  day  of  all  who  meet 
her.  As  a  result,  she  has  plenty  of  friends,  her 
landlord  has  made  her  practically  one  of  the 
family.   She  may  be  "broke",  but  not  in  spirit. 

7.  Herbert  T.  at  77  doesn't  worry  about  his 
health.  He  gets  a  comprehensive  physical  exam 
periodically,  eats  a  balanced  diet,  doesn't  "over- 
do," avoids  worry,  and  keeps  his  mind  busy. 
He's  so  active  serving  the  Bed  Cross,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  other  good  causes,  he  doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  grow  old. 

Kinds   of  Security 

The  yearning  of  human  beings  for  security  at  all 
ages  apparently  is  a  deep-rooted  urge  imbedded  in  all 
of  us  even  before  birth.  This  ciuest  for  security  haunts 
us  from  cradle  to  coffin. 

A  mother's  cooing  may  ease  the  worries  of  the  infant 
in  the  bassinette,  assuring  the  baby  it  is  loved.  And  as 
we  grow  into  adolesence  we  striiggle  for  automony  and 
independence  at  the  same  time  we  need  the  assurance 
of  others  for  our  inner  security.  We  want  to  be  wanted. 
We  want  to  be  loved.  And  no  one  can  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient  unless  abnormal.  We  de- 
pend on  others,  be  it  parents,  children,  friends, 
spouse,  employer  or  associates  for  the  deep-down 
emotional  security  that  is  the  bedrock  of  happiness. 

The  years  roll  by  and  we  come  to  the  final  chapter 
of  life,  and  we  find  there  once  more  a  terrible  gnawing 
within,  wanting  to  know  that  life  was  worth  the  effort, 
that  we  have  justified  ourselves  and  our  existence  at 
least  to  ourselves  if  not  to  our  family  or  friends,  that 
we  are  still  needed  and  wanted  and  loA'ed. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  frequently  too  late  before  we 
realize  that  there  is  more  than  pocket-book  security. 

Our  Committee  finds  that  true  happiness  in  old  age 
is  compounded  of  five  kinds  of  security.  And  he  who 
thinks  any  one  of  these  suffices  courts  disaster.  The 
loneliness,  the  terror,  the  frustrations,  the  social 
ostracism,  the  economic  ghettoes,  the  slow  or  rapid 
decay  of  one's  physical  vigor,  these  will  tear  down  a 
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lifetime  of  liviiio-,  if  we  have  not  built  the  tive  inner 
fortresses  of  security.   These  are : 

1.  Spiritual  security 

The  development  of  faith  of  some  kind  that  gives 
us  courage  and  support  and  serenitj'  of  spirit  to 
face  the  unknown. 

2.  Social  security 

Not  what  is  commonly  iinderstood  by  that  term, 
but  the  security  that  stems  from  service  to 
others,  from  knowing  we  are  wanted  and  needed 
by  friends,  family  and  community,  and  from 
making  a  success  of  our  inter-personal  relation- 
ships. 

3.  Intellectual  security 

There  is  a  peaeefulness  that  comes  to  all  who 
understand  their  role  in  the  life-long  processes 
of  nature,  who  perceive  the  changing  adjust- 
ments that  need  be  made  in  different  stages 
of  life,  who  draw  upon  the  needed  strength  of 
their  mature  minds  for  inner  resources  that 
bolster  man  in  trying  times. 

4.  Economic  security 

The  assurance  one  has  that  j'ou  will  not  be  with- 
out food  or  shelter  or  clothing  or  be  forced  to  so 
drastic  a  read,justment  of  standards  and  values 
in  later  life  as  to  make  life  intolerable.  This 
security  stems  largely  from  sound  planning  in 
young  and  middle  life. 

5.  Auto-security 

This  is  the  assurance  and  support  one  builds  from 
being  active  and  creative  and  retaining  and 
regaining  a  zestful  outlook  on  life;  it  is  the 
security  one  builds  oneself  through  work, 
through  constructive  use  of  leisure,  through 
flexibility  in  attitudes,  through  knowing  one  is 
a  doer  not  a  drone. 

These  are  kinds  of  security  which  must  be  built  into 
our  people  from  childhood.  Nor  must  their  importance 
be  permitted  to  diminish  simply  because  the  individual 
has  graduated  from  high  school  or  college. 

If  our  Committee  can  awaken  our  people  to  an 
awareness  that  the  truly  "rounded  man"  is  one  who 
fortifies  himself  with  these  five  kinds  of  security,  we 
shall  indeed  have  brought  immeasurable  lasting  satis- 
factions to  our  citizens.  This,  however,  must  be  the 
long-range  objective,  not  simply  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  of  the  entire  educational  system,  and  of 
our  culture. 

Econoinic   Security 

All  available  data  indicates  our  old  folks  constitute 
a  group   in  which  large  numbers  have   little   or   no 


income,  and  in  which  a  sizeable  number  have  upper- 
bracket  incomes.    For  example,  in  1950  : 

1.  Thirty  per  cent  of  families  whose  heads  are  65 
or  over  have  incomes  below  $1,000  a  year. 

2.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  families  whose  heads  are  65 
or  over  have  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  or  more. 

3.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  persons  65  or  over 
who  live  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  have  in- 
comes below  $1,000  a  year. 

4.  The  median  annual  income  of  families  headed 
by  persons  65  or  over  was  $1,903  a  year,  and  for 
those  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives,  $646. 

Private   Pension   Plans: 

No  one  knows  today  how  many  private  pension 
plans  there  are  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people  for  some  semblance  of  economic  security 
in  their  old  age.  This  lack  of  authentic  data  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  failed  in  recent  years  to  compile  the  data  it 
has  in  its  files  on  pension  plans  approved  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Some  estimates  are  available.  Insurance  companies 
report  that  as  of  the  beginning  of  1952,  they  had  set 
up  12,250  insured  pension  plans;  but  these  covered 
only  some  3.3  million  workers. 

The  Federal  Security  Administration  estimated  that 
as  of  1951,  there  were  a  total  of  14,000  private  pen- 
sions of  various  kinds  covering  9.6  million  workers. 

"We  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are. 

Insurance  companies  reported  that  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  1952,  there  were  1,257,000  individual  annuity 
plans  in  force,  and  2,440,000  group  annuity  cer- 
tificates in  force.  They  also  reported  that  individual 
annuities  had  increased  since  pre-World  War  II  days, 
about  one-third,  while  group  annuity  contracts  had 
leaped  over  300  per  cent. 

There  is  evidence,  based  on  the  experience  of  our 
Committee  in  this  field,  that  despite  the  wide  extension 
of  private  retirement  plans,  and  despite  the  tremend- 
ous total  of  funds  piouring  into  private  retirement 
funds,  these  plans  are  not  likely  to  bring  economic 
security  only  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  people  : 

1.  At  present  only  about  500,000  persons  are  draw- 
ing private  retirement  checks. 

2.  Private  retirement  plans  make  little  provision 
for  caring  for  the  widows  of  the  retired  worker. 

3.  Private  retirement  plans  are  usually  based  on 
10-25  years  of  service  for  eligibility  to  receive 
a  pension,  and  only  relatively  a  small  propor- 
tion of  workers  reach  65  with  the  required 
years  of  service  for  a  single  employer  either  in 
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this  era  of  high  mobility,  or  in  the  past  where 
depression  interrupted  work  continuity. 

4.  Private  retirement  plans  usually  depend  on 
OASI  to  foot  the  greatest  proportion  of  retire- 
ment income. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  industry  to  re-exauiiue  its 
private  retirement  plans,  for  if  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  workei's  will  be  eligible  for  pensions,  the 
tremendous  sums  being  set  aside  in  pension  funds  may 
not  be  serving  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

Additionally,  the  inve.stment  policies  of  the  private 
pension  trusts  need  to  be  re-examined  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  advantageously  used  safely 
in  capital  outlays  or  revolving  funds  which  will  help 
finance  the  non-monetarj'  needs  of  the  aged,  such  as 
housing. 

Old  Age   Insurance: 

In  mid-19.5'2,  there  were  8,46.5,-1'2.j  persons  receiving 
old  age  and  survivors'  insurance. 

However,  there  are  many  persons  not  now  covered 
by  OASI.   These  include  :  " 

1.  State  and  local  government  employees,  some  of 
whom  are  protected  neither  by  state  retirement 
sy.stems  nor  by  OASI.  In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  many  librarians  are  unprotected  by 
either  system ;  many  non-teachers  in  our  educa- 
tional system  are  also  unprotected.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  State  Comptroller  is  now  work- 
ing on  this  problem  in  our  State. 

2.  Irregularly  employed  domestic  workers.  (Our 
Committee 's  study  of  the  indigent  aged  indicates 
this  group  makes  up  a  substantial  proportion  of 
old  age  assistance  rosters  in  certain  conmiuni- 
ties.) 

•J.  Farmers  and  farm-workers  not  now  covered. 
(Farm  groups  in  New  York  State  apparently 
favor  extension  of  OASI  coverage  to  include 
farmers  and  farm-workers.) 

Among  some  of  the  main  problems  affecting  older 
persons  under  existing  OASI  program  are  :  (a)  inhibi- 
tion of  productivity  of  the  elderly  by  putting  a  $75  a 
month  ceiling  on  work-earnings,  (b)  lack  of  provisions 


for  earlier  pensioning  of  those  below  65  who  are 
physically  unable  to  work,  (e)  failure  to  encourage 
continued  work  of  the  65-plus  age  group. 

Additionally,  the  expansion  of  OASI  rolls  has  not 
resulted  in  any  decline  in  old  age  assistance  rosters  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  possible  the  ending  of  OAA  for 
another  10-20  years.  Similarly,  OASI  fails  to  take 
cognizance  of  realities  such  as  the  fact  that  men  who 
retire  at  65  tend  to  have  younger  wives  who  because 
they  are  not  65  are  ineligible  to  draw  benefits. 

Old  Age  Assistance; 

A  total  of  2,659,667  persons  were  drawing  OAA 
checks  in  mid-1952.  In  New  York  State,  11.3,375  were 
on  OAA  rolls. 

In  another  section  of  this  report,  our  Committee  dis- 
closes the  results  of  its  studies  of  the  aged  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  makes  a  series  of  recommendations 
which  we  earnestly  hope  will  receive  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Our  Committee  believes  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
close  down  OAA  just  as  quickly  as  an  OASI  program 
can  absorb  the  indigent  aged  without  recent  work 
experience.  The  cost  of  economic  security  will  thus  be 
switched  from  levies  on  real  estate,  State  income  taxes, 
and  Federal  income  taxes  to  joint  employer-employee 
taxes  on  wages.  It  will  help  restore  the  ego  and  dignity 
of  our  poverty-striken  elderly.  It  Avill  enable  trained 
social  workers  to  concentrate  on  helping  old  folks  to 
help  themselves  meet  their  basic  needs  instead  of 
spending  time  acting  as  amatexir  sleuths  or  supervis- 
ing staffs  of  untrained  social  workers. 

The  time  has  come  too,  to  face  the  fpiestion  of  ade- 
quacy of  grants. 

No  American  is  proud  of  the  level  of  grants  of  our 
old  age  assistance  system.  And  yet,  there  is  hesitancy 
in  facing  the  issue.  Part  of  this  reluctance  is  due  to 
the  history  of  demagoguery  in  which  the  issue  is 
enmeshed ;  part  is  due  to  the  sheer  cost  of  raising 
grants  which  have  to  be  multiplied  by  2,659,657 ;  and 
part  is  due  to  the  stereotyped  concepts  we  have  about 
who  these  indigent  old  folks  are.  "Whatever  the  reason, 
$1.50  a  day  average  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
other  necessities  is  hardly  consonant  with  our  declared 
objective  of  providing  economic  security  for  our 
indigent  old  folks. 


"Such  terms  as  old  fogey,  old  fossil,  back  number,  has-been,  etc.  not  only 
influence  the  everyday  treatment  of  the  old  by  the  young  but  act  deleteriously 
on  the  old  themselves  by  their  suggestiveness." 

Lillian  J.  Martin 
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TABLE  VI 

OASI  Beneficiaries  and  Old-Age  Assistance  Recipients, 

by  State,  June  30,  1952 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana . . 

Maine 

Maryland . 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. . . 
Montana .  . 
Nebraska. 


Aged  Persons 


OAA 
Recipi- 
ents 


40,144 
1,606 
12,282 
24,925 
300,942 
27,882 
69,009 
8,510 
12,672 
80,047 
39,704 
6,S65 
10,032 
224,278 
102,121 
48,866 
34,763 
45,435 


20,, SSI 


273,245 

'51,667 
17,279 
1,738 
2,742 
67,173 
95,271 
2,185 
9,247 

109,847 
42,925 
47,805 
37,012 
61,709 

120,604 
14,086 
11,276 
98,076 
91,164 
54,430 
57,686 

131,377 
11,030 
20,596 


OASI 
Aged 
Bene- 
ficiaries 


OAA 
Recipients 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersev 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania,  , 
Puerto  Rico 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee  .      . . 

■(exas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3,336 
20,171 
148,751 
5,604 
433,963 
44,504 
5,105 
221.812 
32,463 
46,955 
310,963 


42,861 
91,870 
11,007 
10,660 
15 
46,825 
72,217 
41,628 
84,027 
4,311 


10,784 

113,375 

51,412 

8,805 

114,917 

95,114 

22,460 

71,928 

36,940 

9,356 

42,497 

11,796 

59,635 

218,636 

9,717 

6,992 

=  675 

18,604 

66,894 

26,232 

51,115 

4,187 


Total 


.  =3,465,425  |  2,659,657 


'  Includes  3,933  recipients  under  65  years  of  age  in  Colorado. 

2  Estimated. 

3  Excludes  beneficiaries  residing  in  foreign  countries. 

Source;     Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Administration. 

Reeomiiiendations : 

Our  Committee  recommends  support  for  a  few  basic 
principles  to  help  assure  our  people  an  economically 
secure  old  age : 

1.  All  governmental  policies  should  be  directed 
toward  curbing  inflation  which  strips  our  old 
folks  of  the  basic  protection  afforded  by  their 
own  savings,  by  OASI  by  private  pension  plans. 

2.  All  governmental  and  non-governmental  poli- 
cies should  be  directed  toward  investment 
policies  for  pension  funds  and  insurance  funds 
which  without  removing  the  safety  or  integrity 
of  the  moneys  eases  up  sufficiently  to  provide 
more  balanced  portfolios  which  would  allow  for 
some  appreciation  in  values  in  time  of  prices 
rises. 

A.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  State  retirement  fund  be  per- 
mitted to  invest  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per 
cent  in  prime  securities  of  corporations,  pro- 
viding that  such  investment  shall  not  con- 
stitute more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
securities  of  any  single  corporation,  and 
further  providing  that  a  board  of  seasoned 
financiers  serve  as  advisory  board  to  recom- 
mend such  investments.    The   Teachers  An- 


nuity Fund  received  somewhat  similar  au- 
thority by  State  law  in  1952. 
Old   age   and   survivors   insurance   should  be 
extended  to  all  segments  of  our  working  popu- 
lation. 

A.   We  urge  that  OASI  be  extended  to  cover 
all  domestics,  farmers  and  farm-workers,  and 
many  governmental  employees  not  now  cov- 
ered by  any  retirement  system. 
Governmental     policies     should     be    directed 
toward  integration  of  OAA  and  OASI,  looking 
toward  complete  elimination  of  the  former  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

A.  Our  Committee  urges  that  since  the  number 
of  OAA  cases  is  declining  at  a  rate  of  only 
6,500  a  month  in  this  country,  and  since  it 
would  take  under  present  rate  declines  from 
10-20  years  to  eliminate  OAA,  that  the  time- 
table be  stepped  up  so  that  OAxV  can  be  elim- 
inated in  five  years.  We  believe  the  OASI 
fund  can  absorb  -400,000-500,000  OAA  cases 
a  year  without  undue  strain.  We  believe  one 
way  of  accomplishing  this  goal  would  be  to 
adopt  the  new  Canadian  system  of  providing 
for  OASI  for  all  those  70  and  over,  retain- 
ing the  OAA  for  the  65-70  age  group,  until 
there  is  universal  application  of  OASI. 

Governmental  policies  should  be  directed 
toward  introduction  of  flexibility  in  to  the 
social  security  system. 

A.  Flexibility  is  needed  so  that  the  social  secur- 
ity s.vstem  can  be  utilized  to  help  the  Nation 
meet  labor  force  crises,  either  in  the  form  of 
manpower  shortages  or  surpluses. 

B.  Flexibilit.v  is  needed  so  that  the  current 
inflexible  use  of  age  65  to  connote  suitable  age 
for  stopping  work  is  ended. 

No  governmental  policy  should  penalize  the 
older  workers  who  want  to  keep  working. 

A.  Adoption  of  the  English  s.vstem  of  granting  a 
"bonus"  for  deferment  of  retirement,  pay- 
able upon  retirement,  is  a  sound  policy.  A 
4  per  cent  annual  bonus  for  deferment  of' 
retirement  would  mean  that  at  the  usual  age 
of  voluntary  retirement  in  our  country, 
around  69-70,  the  oldster  would  receive  an 
OASI  monthly  check  16-20  per  cent  higher- 
than  otherwise. 

B.  The  current  $75-a-month  work  limitation  for 
those  receiving  OASI  is  basically  a  socially 
unsound  measure.  Repeal  of  the  measure  is. 
estimated  by  FSA  authorities  to  cost  $1  bil- 
lion a  ,vear  and  require  a  1  per  cent  .iurnp  in. 
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Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar,  who  was  retired  from  a  university  under  a  compulsory  retirement  provision  based  on  age,  went  to 
work  for  the  Lederle  Laboratory  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co.  and  developed  aureomycin!  The  University's  loss  was 
the  world's  gain. 


the  payroll  tax.  In  view  of  this  iuereased 
cost,  we  recommend  that  the  $75  a  month 
limitation  be  increased  to  $100  a  month,  and 
that  a  definitive  study  be  made  of  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  of  the  impact  of  the  work- 
limitation  clause  on  continued  employment  of 
old  folks. 

All  governmental  policies  should  be  directed 
toward  taking  the  FSA  out  of  politics. 

A.  By  perhaps  coincidence  or  not,  FSA  Admin- 
istrators who  have  in  the  past  taken 
ofQce  developed  presidential  ambitions.  "While 
state  commissioners  of  welfare  are  banned  by 
the  Hatch  Act  from  engaging  in  polities,  the 


chief  welfare  officer  in  the  country  is  under 
no  such  restrictions.  The  gigantic  welfare 
agency  which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  FSA  makes  it  desirable  that  the  whole 
agency  be  kept  out  of  polities,  insofar  as 
possible. 

Our  Committee  recommends  that  the  Hatch 
Act  be  extended  to  include  the  FSA  Admin- 
istrator, and  that  in  addition,  the  FSA 
Administrator  be  barred  from  running  for 
any  national  office  for  a  decade  following  the 
end  of  his  FSA  post.  There  is  some  precedent 
for  this  in  that  currently  employees  of  vari- 
ous Federal  departments  are  banned  upon 
leaving  such  agencies,  from  practicing-  before 
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such  department  for  a  number  of  years  so 
that  they  will  not,  while  on  public  payroll, 
favor  private  interests  to  further  their  own 
private  ambitions. 

8.  All  local  committees  on  the  aging  should  begin 
to  inquire  into  the  impact  of  the  social  security 
system  upon  the  aged  in  their  communities. 

A.  Up  to  the  present  time,  local  committees  on 
the  aging  have  steered  clear  for  the  most 
part  of  conducting  inquiries  in  the  social 
security  system  as  it  affects  local  aged.  How- 
ever, in  many  communities,  these  committees 
have  sufficient  experience  and  strength  so  that 
they  can  initiate  such  studies  without  the 
danger  of  their  becoming  enamored  with 
panaceas.  Out  of  these  local  studies  may  come 
a  real  strengthening  of  the  social  security 
system. 

Our   Destitute  Aged 

Our  Oonnnittee  has  been  working  on  a  study  to 
find  out : 

1.  Who  are  the  elderly  on  our  old  age  assistance 
rosters  ? 

2.  How  do  our  indigent  aged  live '? 

3.  TVliat  are  the  basic  long-range  and  short-range 
reasons  for  their  impoveri.shment .' 

4.  AVliat  can  be  done  by  our  Committee  to  prevent 
such  impoverishment  in  the  future'? 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  based  on  one  up- 
state community  are  made  public  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

However,  we  should  like  to  emphasize  here  these 
findings  of  our  staff: 

1.  The  typical  person  on  OAA  is  a  77  year  old 
widow,  who  worked  hard  all  her  life  as  a  domes- 
tie,  earning  very  little  money,  stopped  work  only 
when  her  strength  gave  out. 

2.  The  elderly  do  not  rush  to  get  on  old  age  assist- 
ance at  the  first  possible  opportunity.  They 
come  on  OAA  rosters  not  at  the  legal  mininuim 
age  of  65,  but  at  nearly  70. 

3.  The  persons  on  OAA  rolls  were  not  predomin- 
ately foreign-born,  or  colored,  as  is  commonly 
supposed  in  the  current  stereotype,  but  are 
native-born  Americans. 

4.  Inability  to  obtain  work  or  to  work  is  the  largest 
single  factor  responsible  for  persons  going  on 

^Tlie  average  grant  on  OAA  in  December,  1952  for  tlie 
entire  State  was  $(iO.!)4:  a  month  e.xcluding  hospitalization  and 
$67.86  inc-liuling  luisi)italization. 


OAA  rolls.  An  important  factor  in  this  inability 
to  work  is  physical  incapacity.  Physical  de- 
terioration was  the  next  single  most  important 
factor  leading  to  indigency.  The  most  important 
was  lack  of  education  and  a  trade. 

.5.  Not  a  single  person  on  OAA  rolls  studied  was 
without  a  medical  ailment  or  serious  physical 
impairment,  and  90  per  cent  had  multiple  ail- 
ments. 

6.  The  average  person  on  OAA  in  the  community 
studied  lived  on  $1..50  a  daj'  for  rent,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  basic  necessities  of  life ;  half  of 
those  on  the  OAA  rolls  received  less  than  $46.01 
a  month,  half  received  more  than  that  sum ; 
grants  varied  from  $.5.55  a  month  to  a  high  of 
$195.95  in  a  case  involving  medical  and  nursing 
care."^ 

7.  Xo  woman  prior  to  going  on  OAA  had  earned 
more  than  $20  a  week  on  her  last  job;  10  per 
cent  earned  $10  a  week  or  less. 

8.  In  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  OAA  recip- 
ient had  been  on  some  welfare  roster  at  some 
time  in  his  life,  raising  a  question  of  the  effective- 
ness of  private  and  public  agencies  in  preventing 
indigency  later  in  life. 

9.  Contrary  to  expectation,  medical  care  expenses 
were  not  a  significant  factor  leading  to  indigency 
in  any  significant  number  of  cases.  However, 
physical  deterioration  was  one  of  the  important 
factors  leading  to  poverty.  This  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  indigent  received  medical  care, 
and  if  so,  who  footed  the  bill,  the  doctors  them- 
selves, or  the  public  or  private  agencies? 

TO.  There  were  only  very  few  eases  on  OAA  who 
had  been  chronically  lazy  and  shiftless;  nearly 
all  had  records  which  indicated  they  had  worked 
industriously  all  their  lives.  Two-thirds  of  the 
men  now  on  OAA  worked  after  age  65.  Their 
indigency  in  old  age  is  in  large  measure  a  func- 
tion of  educational  deprivation  in  their  child- 
hood; all  during  their  working  lives  they 
couldn't  compete  on  equal  terms  in  the  labor 
market. 

This  study  highlights  the  misconceptions  that  exist 
among  our  people  about  the  indigent  aged.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  t^T)ical  person,  we  found  on  OAA  is  quite 
different  from  the  common  stereotype.  We  believe  our 
people,  including  taxpayers,  civic  leaders,  educators 
and  others  have  little  idea  as  to  who  is  on  OAA,  how 
OAA  operates,  how  much  the  aged  indigent  in  their 
communities  live  on,  etc. 
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Our  Committee  strongly  believes : 

1.  To  overcome  the  lack  of  information  abont  the 
indigent  aged,  our  local  welfare  departments 
must,  instead  of  maintaining  a  weak-kneed, 
defensive  attitude  toward  education  of  the  pub- 
lie,  have  a  responsibility  to  the  indigent  aged 
and  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  to  develop  a 
strong  program  of  public  education  which  will 
enlighten  our  people  on  the  needs  of  our  poverty- 
stricken  elderly.  We  believe  that  once  our  com- 
munities awaken  to  the  way  our  indigent  live 
they  will  open  up  their  jjurses  and  their  hearts 
in  the  traditional  American  manner. 

2.  To  give  key  segments  of  our  society  a  direct 
insight  and  partial  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
our  indigent  aged,  and  their  rehabilitation,  we 
strongly  urge  that  local  welfare  departments  set 
i\p  citizen  advisory  committees  consisting  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  service  clubs, 
etc.  to  give  the  departments  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  and  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  the  community.  This  educational  process 
should  serve  to  iron  out  many  issues  that  are 
now  "issues"  largely  because  of  lack  of  in- 
formation. 

This  study  brings  out  forcefully  the  need  for 
sheltered  workshops,  for  rehabilitation  facilities,  for 
establishment  of  training  and  retraining  centers  for 
our  middle-aged  and  elderly. 

It  especially  indicates  the  need  for  quick  expansion 
of  old  age  insurance  to  cover  not  only  domestics  now 
covered,  but  also  the  domestics  who  are  not  covered. 

The  study  suggests  that  research  could  devise  an 
Index  for  Predictabilitj-  of  Indigency  in  Later  Life, 
along  the  lines  of  that  recently  developed  to  predict 
delinquency  in  children  by  the  Gluecks. 

The  study  calls  for  an  intensive  drive  in  a  pilot 
community  to  obtain  homework  opportunities,  part- 
time  work,  light-work,  or  other  work  for  those  apply- 
ing for  OAA  or  on  OAA. 

The  study  points  up  the  value  of  having  an  inten- 
sive medical  examination  made  of  a  sample  OAA  case- 
load to  work  out  medical  procedures  which  might  best 
be  instituted  to  rehabilitate  the  elderly. 

The  study  is  but  the  first  step  in  a  needed  national 
study  of  indigency  in  later  life.  Our  Committee 
strongly  recommends  to  governments  on  all  levels, 
foundations  and  universities  that  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment of  funds  would  be  an  intensive  investigation, 
along  the  lines  of  our  study,  of  causes  of  indigency 
in  later  life,  means  of  preventing  them,  and  means  of 
rehabilitating  persons  on  OAA  rolls. 


Our  study  spotlights  the  need  for  communities  re- 
examining the  level  of  OAA  grants,  and  the  minimum 
standards  of  living  to  which  they  believe  the  indigent 
aged  are  entitled. 

Maximum   Utilization   of   Older   Workers 

Our  Committee  believes  it  now  knows  how  to 
achieve  maximum  utilization  of  our  older  workers  in 
our  economy. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  which  makes  it  impossible,  unprofitable  or 
unwise  to  hire  and  utilize  older  workers. 

On  the  contrary  there  are  many  elements  inherent 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  which,  once  the  hurly- 
burly  of  expansion  and  development  of  a  virgin  con- 
tinent are  over,  call  for  full  use  of  the  know-how, 
maturity,  and  judgment  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Our  Committee  finds  that  older  workers  remain 
employed  longer  than  hitherto  supposed. 

Evidence  available  from  the  latest  census  figures 
indicates:  58.1  per  cent  of  males  between  ages  65-69 
are  working,  and  over  40  per  cent  of  those  70-74  age 
groups  are  employed. 

Additional  evidence  exists,  as  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  publication,  which  indicates  that  workers, 
when  not  cast  out  of  jobs  by  compulsory  retirement 
regulations,  tend  to  retire  at  age  69. 

Our  Committee  first  approached  the  problem  of 
older  workers  in  terms  of  possible  legislation,  banning 
discrimination  based  on  age,  or  providing  subsidies 
to  industr.y  for  hiring  older  workers,  or  setting  up  a 
quota  system  requiring  hiring  of  certain  percentages 
of  older  workers  in  new  industries  which  tend  to 
employ  only  younger  folks. 

We  have  still  not  abandoned  this  approach. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  prejudice  against  hir- 
ing 35-plus  women  and  40-plus  men,  and  against  per- 
mitting older  workers  to  remain  on  the  jobs  when 
they  reach  65,  stems  basically  from  (a)  bias  which 
can  be  erased  by  educational  processes,  and  (b)  ignor- 
ance concerning  how  to  use  older  workers  profitablj-. 

Growing  out  of  the  four  basic  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  the  40-plus  job  seeker,  are  10  funda- 
mental, specific  steps  which  can  lead  to  maximum 
utilization  of  older  workers  : 

1.  An  attack  on  the  stereotypes  of  manag'ement  and 
unions  concerning  older  workers,  through  a 
broad  educational  campaign. 

2.  Establishment  of  40-plus  clubs  in  every  com- 
munity in  our  State,  composed  of  chamber  of 
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commei'L'e  officials,  leading  civic  leaders,  union 
officials,  physicians,  and  public  employment 
service  executives. 

3.  Provision  of  specialized  counselling  and  place- 
ment service  for  older  workers  in  every  public 
emploj'ment  service  office  in  the  State. 

4.  Establishment  of  retraining  centers  for  older 
workers  with  rusty  skills,  or  training  centers  for 
workers  who  arrive  at  their  later  years  with  no 
skills  at  all. 

5.  Establishment  of  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
physically  handicapped  aged  who  want  work, 
need  work,  and  can  work  only  at  a  slow-gaited 
pace  or  with  special  equipment  or  with  special 
provision  for  transportation. 

6.  Development  in  each  community  of  a  handicraft 
program  for  the  elderly. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  local  committee  on  aging  in 
each  community  with  a  vigorous  sub-committee 
on  employment  which  woitIcI  provide  a  method 
for  management  and  labor  to  become  "involved 
and  participating"  in  research  on  older  workers, 
thereby  providing  the  self-education  so  essen- 
tial to  changing  attitudes. 

8.  Development  of  a  fund  of  data  which  help  indus- 
try make  a  proper  alignment  of  jobs  and  older 
workers. 

9.  Improved  industrial  medical  service  so  that  man- 
agement will  know  how  to  use  far  better  than 

it  does  today  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
cardiacs,  those  with  restricted  movement  of  arms 
or  legs. 

10.  Concentration  on  provision  of  full  empli)ynient 
in  our  economy  so  that  when  defense  needs  sag, 
we  shall  have  a  backlog  of  work  on  our  shelves 
ready  to  be  taken  out  of  blue-print  stage. 

This  10-point  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  older 
workers  lacks  the  dramatic  finality  of  a  law.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  program  that  can  be  achieved  ciuickly.  It 
depends  in  large  measure  on  bringing  understanding 
to  people.  But  we  believe  it  carries  far  greater 
promise  of  achieving  our  goal :  a  job  for  all  who  want 
a  job,  need  a  job,  and  can  do  a  job. 

For  legi.slation  without  understanding  produces 
evasion  and  disruptions,  and  if  understanding  is 
present,  there  is  often  little  need  for  legislation. 

And  so  our  Committee  plans  to  emphasize  not  a  con- 
stant plea  to  management  ' '  to  please  hire  older  work- 
ers."  But  rather  we  plan  to  helji  numagement  see  how 
it  can  utilize  older  workers  profitably. 


Approaches  to  Improving  the  Position  of  the  40- 
PIus  Worker  in  the  Labor  Market: 

Our  Committee  should  like  to  emphasize  that  four 
main  approaches  need  to  be  recognized  to  improving 
the  position  of  the  iO-plus  worker  in  the  labor  market. 

1.  Break-down  stereotypes.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
our  most  important  long  range  goals.  Unless  we  suc- 
ceed in  altering  the  prejudices  and  adverse  attitudes 
which  prevail  about  older  workers,  we  shall  be  able 
only  to  inch  along  at  best  and  perhaps  even  lose 
ground.  The  culture  in  which  we  live  has  fostered 
notions  and  stereotypes  about  the  aged  that  constitute 
Menace  No.  1  to  the  older  job  seeker.  "We  need  to  pin- 
point these  stereotypes,  so  our  targets  can  be  precisely 
identified.  Then  we  must  discover  how  such  stereo- 
types can  be  broken  down.  Here  we  need  to  use  the 
findings  and  skills  of  the  social  psychologists  and 
sociologists,  particularly  those  who  have  produced 
techniques  for  combatting  prejudices  of  other  kinds, 
such  as  racial  prejudice.  We  must  develop  a  climate 
of  opinion  which  will  enable  us  to  install  the  machin- 
ery for  placing  oldsters  in  suitable  jobs. 

2.  Tools  and  techniques.  We  have  in  this  country 
about  a  Id-year  "breathing  spell"  to  perfect  our  tools 
and  techniques  of  job  counselling  and  placement,  and 
of  the  host  of  other  machinery  to  expedite  the  hiring 
of  older  workers.  In  the  1960s,  the  "war-babies"  who 
now  are  crowding  our  elementary  schools  will  be  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  by  the  millions.  Unless  we  are 
fully  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  problem,  the  pres- 
sure to  get  jobs  for  the  youngsters  and  to  ease  the 
oldster  out  of  jobs  will  create  a  youth  vs.  age  issue  of 
explosive  potential,  even  though  the  issue  be  basically 
false  since  the  heart  of  it  is  employment  vs.  unemploy- 
ment. The  greatest  threat  to  the  middle-aged  worker 
of  today  is  the  kids  in  the  cribs  and  kindergartens. 

3.  Life-planning.  AYith  aptitude  tests  developing, 
with  career  counselling  spreading,  we  may  hoj^e  that 
in  the  future  the  proportion  of  round  pegs  in  square 
holes  may  be  diminished,  and  this  in  itself  has  import- 
ant implications  for  later  life.  But  what  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  just  as  in  everything  we  tend  to 
think  only  of  today,  in  job  planning  we  have  done  the 
same  thing,  with  the  result  frequently  that  a  man  is 
unprepared  to  meet  the  need  for  inactivity,  usefulness 
when  his  physical  capacities  decline.  However,  if  we 
can  sell  the  idea  of  lifetime  job  planning,  people  will 
plan  and  prepare  in  advance  for  such  transitions, 
either  by  recognizing  the  need  for  shifting  from  one 
job  to  another,  or  by  readying  themselves  for  self- 
employment  or  money-making  handicraft  activities,  or 
retirement  jobs  of  various  kinds.  Today  we  are  trying 
to  help  the  older  person  who  didn't  plan,  and  often  it 
is  a  last  minute  affair,  involving  wrenches  of  attitudes. 
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iusefurity  and  fear.  Lifetime  job  planning',  imbued 
into  onr  people's  beings  from  school  on,  -would  ease 
some  of  the  pressures  that  exist  today. 

4.  Legislation.  The  single  most  needed  advance  in 
getting  jobs  for  older  workers  in  the  short-run  future 
is  specialized  counselling  and  placement  in  every  pub- 
lic employment  service  office  in  this  country.  This  does 
not  take  legislation.  It  takes  pressure,  or  let  us  put 
it  this  way,  community  salesmanship.  Our  communi- 
ties are  entitled  to  this  service ;  it  is  the  most  conserva- 
tive step  that  industry  can  support  in  behalf  of 
stability  and  the  status  quo ;  it  is  the  most  elementary 
step  that  is  needed  to  aid  the  40-plus  job  seeker.  And 
actually  it  is  available  virtually  for  the  asking.  Any 
community  that  really  is  willing  to  go  all-out  to  aid 
its  40-plus  workers  will  find  the  local  employment 
service  office  cooperative. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  legislative  changes  would 
be  to  lift  the  $75  maximum  on  the  income  of  social 
securitj'  pensioners.  The  Federal  social  security  offi- 
cials have  told  us  they  do  not  believe  many  old  folks 
stay  out  of  the  labor  market  because  of  that  limitation. 
"We  don't  agree.  Our  experience  has  been  that  many 
old  folks  prefer  tlie  security  of  the  steady  social  secur- 
ity payments  to  the  hazards  of  going  on  and  off  the 
social  security  rolls  as  they  move  from  one  job  to 
another  or  go  up  or  below  the  $75  a  month  limitation. 
If  social  security  is  to  be  social  security,  the  oldster 
is  entitled  to  it  on  the  basis  of  his  past  payments,  not 
on  the  basis  of  his  current  activities.  Furthermore,  it 
is  economic  suicide  for  any  society  in  eflfect  to  forbid 
any  group  of  able  workers  from  working. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  encourage  sheltered  work- 
shops, to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
and  to  alter  in  some  equitable  way  the  traditional  bans 
against  homework  which  stem  from  the  era  of  exploita- 
tion, for  homework  represents  the  only  possible  way 
some  of  our  aged  can  gain  work  and  income  and  use- 
fulness. 

Profitable  Utilization  of  Older  Workers 

For   every   man    hath    his   gift,  some   after   this 
manner,  and  some  after  that.  1.  Cor.  7 :7 

Tlie  above  quotation  from  the  Bible  is  as  good  a 
guide-line  for  profits  for  personnel  managers,  produc- 
tion managers,  and  supervisory  personnel  as  we  have 
seen. 

And  it  represents  the  heart  of  our  Connnittee  's  mes- 
sage insofar  as  utilization  of  older  workers  ])rofitably 
is  concerned. 


=  Estimate  by  Dr.  Sumner  Slichter.  economist.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, made  to  National  Committee  on  Aging  of  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  at  Conference  on  Retirement,  Arden 
House.  Jan.  1!).d2. 


For  at  its  very  essence,  profitable  utilization  of  older 
workers  depends  on  proper  alignment  of  jobs  and  the 
older  workers. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  companies  management  has 
been  too  hasty,  or  too  rushed  to  take  the  time  to  find 
the  "gift"  that  its  older  workers  or  older  job  seekers 
have,  "some  after  this  manner,  and  some  after  that." 

A  survey  by  our  Committee  of  key  industries  in  this 
State  disclosed  that  American  management  is  doing 
far  more  for  older  workers  than  it  knows  itself.  This 
ranges  from  shorter  working  day  and  week  for  older 
workers,  longer  vacations,  special  provisions  on  the 
job,  special  consideration  within  the  plant  of  many 
kinds,  to  provision  of  special  diets  in  the  cafeteria. 
Yet  management  does  not  know  how  to  hire  oldsters 
profitably. 

Management's  Stake  in  the  Problem: 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  failure  to  probe  how 
best  the  older  worker  may  be  fitted  into  factory  and 

office  and  store  ? 

1.  Industry  is  not  getting  its  full  potential  in 
profit  from  the  production  of  older  workers. 

2.  Industry  is  failing  to  utilize  skills,  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  loyalty  characteristic  of  older 
workers. 

3.  In  highly  competitive  industries,  arbitrary  age 
regulations  in  one  company  are  siphoning  off 
profitable  older  worker  to  other  firms. 

4.  The  frustrations  of  the  older  worker  in  the 
labor  market  find  release  in  ham-and-egg  and 
Townsend-type  movements  which  from  time  to 
time  threaten  to  engulf  the  stability  of  our 
economic  order. 

5.  Industry  is  called  upon  to  help  foot  a  $5  billion 
a  year  bill  for  old  age  assistance,  social  security 
and  various  other  welfare  and  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

6.  National  production  is  lowered  by  an  estimated 
$4  billion  a  year-  and  national  defense  is 
hampered. 

7.  Free  enterprise  is  blamed  for  its  "callous  atti- 
tude" toward  the  40-plus  workers,  thereby 
undermining  confidence  in  our  economy. 

8.  We  are  all  growing  older  and  management's 
failure  to  solve  this  problem  is  a  threat  to 
today's  management  tomorrow. 

These  represent  in  large  measure  the  stake  that 
industry  has  in  the  problem  of  finding  out  how  to  use 
older  workers  profitably. 
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Artisans  like  the  above  specialist  are  largely  upper-age  bracket  craftsmen  who  learned  their  skills  through  years  of  patient 
training.  The  employer  of  the  above  artisan  reports  difficulty  in  obtaining  younger  men  willing  to  spend  years  learning  the 
skill.  (Globe) 


Background  of  the  Problem: 

To  itnderstand  why  we  are  concerned  with  the 
proper  selection,  placement,  and  retirement  of  older 
workers,  we  must  go  back  and  examine  onr  economic 
history  and  oux  national  culture. 

"We  are  a  country  that  glorifies  youth,  not  only  in 


Hollywood,  but  also  in  Detroit.  Our  country  was  built 
by  young  pioneers.  Much  of  our  culture  today  is  influ- 
enced by  the  dynamic  aggressiveness  of  the  frontier. 
Our  country  until  fairly  recently  was  peopled  largely 
by  young  people ;  waves  of  fresh  young  immigrants 
poured  onto  our  shores;  and  communicable  diseases 
saw  to  it  that-onlv.  the  varv  hardiest,  survived  to  the 
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"slipper  and  pantaloon"  stage  of  life  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Shakespeare. 

Today  these  pressures  come  into  conflict  with  oppos- 
ing demographic  realities.  We  are  aging.  Medical 
science  is  giving  tis  more  years  of  life,  and  perhaps 
greater  vigor.  The  doors  have  not  been  slammed  shut 
on  immigrants,  but  only  a  little  trickle  squeezes 
through.  At  age  65  today  the  average  man  can  expect 
13  more  years  of  life.  Our  labor  force  is  aging.  Dur- 
ing the  next  25  years,  the  number  of  persons  45  and 
over  is  expected  to  rise  from  30.-1  million  to  63  mil- 
lion. Should  compulsory  military  training  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  country's  defense  structure,  the 
significance  of  the  45  and  over  workers  becomes  even 
more  important. 

In  addition,  status  is  determined  by  work.  Our 
society  places  its  greatest  sanction  on  work,  but  makes 
it  difficult  for  large  segments  of  the  population  to 
obtain  work,  except  in  emergencies. 

Eapid  obsolescence  of  machinery  and  old  tech- 
niques, rapid  obsolescence  of  whole  industries,  the 
birth  of  new  industries,  all  these  tend  to  shunt  the 
older  worker,  unnecessarily,  we  contend,  into  discard. 

Some  Debts  We  Owe  to  Older  Workers : 

We  should  remember  that  the  clothes  we  wear  were 
made  by  older  workers,  for  the  garment  industry  is 
manned  largely  by  older  workers.  The  movement  of 
freight  and  passengers  would  be  seriously  impeded, 
were  it  not  for  oldsters,  for  large  proportions  of  the 
railroad  workers  are  old  timers.  Many  of  those  read- 
ing this  report  would  be  dead  were  it  not  for  older 
workers,  for  many  of  the  modern  miracle  drugs  wei'e 
discovered  by  long-experienced,  and  in  some  notable 
instances,  aged  scientists. 

Without  the  grey-haired  gnarled  old  tool  and  die 
makers  of  the  country  there  would  be  few  new 
machines  made  for  many  industries. 

Without  the  guiding  wisdom  of  aged  financiers,  the 
great  colleges  and  foundations  and  trust  funds  of  this 
country  would  be  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  speculation 
and  immature  judgments. 

Approach  to  Profitable  UtiHzatioii  of  Oldsters; 

Unfortunately  American  businessmen  have  not 
known  how  to  employ  the  oldster  profitably.  In  the 
era  before  social  security  they  freciiiently  kept  many 
on  the  payroll  as  ' '  payroll  jpensioners, ' '  assigned  them 
sweep-up  jobs,  gave  them  corporate  charity. 

Today  we  find  that  American  industry  is  on  the 
brink  of  discovering  how  to  step  up  national  produc- 
tion by  $4  billion  a  j-ear  by  using  oldsters  profitablJ^ 

We  find : 


1.  Management  is  softening  up  its  policy  of  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  age  65, 

A.  Industry  is  bringing  back  increasing  num- 
bers of  retired  workers  on  contractural 
arrangements. 

B.  Industry  is  going  along  with  labor  on  a 
flexible  sliding  scale  system  of  optional  retire- 
ment between  65  to  69,  with  compulsory 
retirement  at  70,  in  some  industries  at  72. 

C.  Industry  is  joining  labor  and  social  welfare 
groups  in  trying  to  develop  usable  flexible 
standards  for  retirement  based  on  physio- 
logical capacity  to  perform. 

2.  Management  is  easing  up  on  rigid  age  barriers 
which  have  kept  the  40-plus  and  65-plus  from 
employment. 

A.  Personnel  managers  are  freciuently  over- 
looking their  own  age  policies  when  con- 
fronted with  competent  job  seekers. 

B.  Top  management  is  joining  with  labor  and 
social  welfare  groups  to  find  methods  for 
analyzing  and  restricting  age  barriers. 

C.  Many  companies  today  are  hiring  cardiacs, 
physically  handicapped,  and  oldsters  with- 
out handicaps,  because  of  their  own  experi- 
ences with  them  in  World  War  II,  new  find- 
ings of  medical  science,  helpful  provisions  of 
the  Second  Injury  Law,  and  other  factors. 

We  find  there  are  five  basic  approaches  somewhat 
inter-related  which  management  will  find  profitable 
in  utilization  of  older  workers  : 

1.  Rid  top  management  and  supervisory  help  of 
stereotyped  attitudes  toward  the  elderly. 

2.  Utilize  the  new  findings  in  human  relations  field 
to  give  older  workers  a  sense  of  dignity,  of  use- 
fulness, of  recognition,  of  identification  with  the 
firm. 

3.  Engineer  jobs  to  suit  the  physical  capacities  of 

the  older  workers,  reduce  time-pressure  tasks. 

4.  Utilize  old  or  latent  skills  for  new  jobs ;  don't  be 
afraid  to  teach  older  worker  a  skill  related  to  Ms 
previous  experience. 

5.  Avoid  reliance  on  new-flanged  psychological  tests 
for  making  policy  decisions  affecting  any  older 
worker,  for  these  tests  are  not  validated  for  older 
persons. 

Stereotypes  among  Management: 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  profit  is  going  down  the 
drain  is  the  failure  of  top  management  to  audit  the 
stereotypes  of  its  personnel  and  production  super- 
visors. 
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Commou  myths  held  by  maiiaiienient  have  been  dis- 
closed by  researches  by  Dr.  Irving  Lorge,  Columbia 
University  psychologist.  These  include  such  common 
notions  as : 

1.  Older  workers  are  crabby. 

2.  ( (Ider  workers  can't  take  supervision. 
:i    <  )lder  workers  can  "t  learn. 

■4.    Older  workers  are  inflexible. 

5.    Older  workers  are  not  ambitious. 

When  you  find  an  older  worker  who  is  aggressively 
stubborn,  management  may  find  he  is  building  up 
through  his  snbbornness,  ego-defenses  against  insecuri- 
ties lying  deep  within  him  because  he  feels  his  super- 
visors are  not  giving  him  sufficient  recognition,  or  he 
resents  his  lack  of  importance  in  the  plant.  Many  of 
the  attributes  commonly  attributed  to  older  workers 
in  a  plant  are  due  to  one  or  two  glaring  cases  or  to  a 
very  real  condition  caused  by  ineffective  supervision. 

Youthful  sales  directors  and  production  bosses  tend 
to  bring  with  them  tremendous  emphasis  on  "zip,  pep, 
zing''.  They  show  rather  poor  judgment,  however, 
in  not  taking  into  account  the  valued  experience  of 
older  workers  or  the  plus  cjualities  of  even  inexperi- 
enced older  workers. 

It  is  vital  that  top  management  know  what  the 
stei-eotypes  held  by  its  officers  and  employees  are. 

But  even  when  stereotypes  are  known,  we  have 
pursued  only  the  first  step  toward  wise  utilization  of 
aging  manpower. 

To  convince  key  employees  of  the  need  for  altering 
their  prejudices  against  older  workers,  we  shall  need 
to  get  them  participating  and  involved  in  considera- 
tion of  older  woi-kers  in  the  j)lant. 

For  example,  in  one  southern  plant  a  company 
psychologist  produced  facts  and  figures  from  the  com- 
pany's own  files  of  the  profit- worth  of  older  women  in 
the  plant.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  in 
urgent  need  of  labor,  and  that  older  female  labor  was 
available,  top  management  refused  to  alter  its  atti- 
tudes, or  its  policies  which  barred  hiring  older  women  ! 

The  psychologist  then  managed  to  have  the  company 
president  and  other  key  executives  launch  themselves 
an  investigation  of  the  profit-making  worth  of  the 
older  workers  in  the  plant. 

The  results  this  time  were  quite  different.  Manage- 
ment was  convinced.  It  rescinded  its  discriminatory 
age  hiring  policies. 

But  still  no  older  women  were  taken  on. 

The  psychologist  then  discovered  what  many  stu- 
dents of  industrial  sociology  have  long  known  that  the 
table  of  organization  in  a  company  may  not  show  the 
real  degree  of  power  exercised  in  a  plant.  The  fore- 
lady  or  supervisor  on  the  line  wields  a  big  stick  in 


actual  policy  formation  ami  administration.  These 
minor  officials  were  not  following  company  policy. 
They  were  still  discriminating  against  older  job 
applicants. 

The  psychologist  by  this  time  had  become  a  wise 
man.  Instead  of  having  top  management  crack  down 
on  the  supervisors,  a  poor  policy  in  any  event,  and 
instead  of  giving  them  a  lecture  on  the  worth  of  older 
workers,  he  called  the  foreladies  together  and  had 
them  study  the  problem  themselves,  discuss  it  them- 
selves; he  got  them  participating  and  involved.  The 
result  was  quite  a  decided  change  in  attitudes  and  in 
hiring  practices.  That  company  licked  its  manpower 
problem. 

Job  and  Human  Engineering 

The  second  major  approach  to  profitable  utilization 
of  older  workers  involves  engineering  jobs  to  fit  the 
capacities  of  oldsters. 

A  plant  in  this  State  was  losing  its  competitive  posi- 
tion because  of  low  output.  It  had  a  large  number  of 
old  workers  and  felt  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the 
poor  production  record.  The  solution  was  obvious : 
fire  or  retire  the  older  workers. 

However,  the  company  decided  to  call  in  a  job  engi- 
neer to  analyze  its  problem  and  confirm  its  solution. 
The  consultant  made  a  different  diagnosis  and  came 
to  different  but  simple  sohition  :  Instead  of  having  the 
men  stand  at  their  chairs,  give  them  seats.  Older 
persons  can  fre(|uently  keep  up  with  youngsters  or 
surpass  them  in  production  but  it  takes  more  out  of 
the  former.  The  drain  on  the  energies  of  the  older 
men  was  combatted  by  providing  seats.  Production 
went  up.  The  older  men  kept  their  jobs.  The  company 
retained  the  benefit  of  their  skills.  The  company  forged 
back  to  its  previous  competitive  standing. 

Not  all  problems  involving  older  workers  in  the 
plant  are  that  easy.  But  often,  a  change  in  working 
conditions  can  achieve  excellent  results. 

American  industry  is  unchallenged  in  work  simpli- 
fication. Processes  are  broken  down  into  manageable 
units,  and  standardized.  Simplification  is  one  answer 
to  adjusting  work  to  an  aging  labor  force. 

Management  today  is  asking  its  medical  directors 
for  more  accurate  guides  to  physical  capacities  of 
workers  and  better  guides  to  physical  demands  of  jobs. 

Medical  men,  (|uite  naturally,  see  only  the  sick,  the 
ailing,  the  handicapped.  They  tend  to  view  the  older 
worker  as  a  composite  of  a  living  but  broken-down 
heart,  liver,  and  stomach,  and  their  stereotypes  need 
to  be  checked. 

During  World  War  II,  Kaiser-Prazer  developed  a 
work-capacity  and  physical-capacity  chart  that  was 
profitably  used  to  match  jobs  to  older  workers  and 
older  workers  to  jobs.    This  system  can  be  employed 
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■well  by  any  large  concern.  The  American  CTeriatric 
Society  has  offered  to  assist  companies  which  have  a 
l^roblem  with  older  workers,  and  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive medical  inventory  which  may  be  helpfnl  to 
plant  physicians. 

Eeeent  studies  of  cardiacs  have  proven  that  many  of 
those  who  suffer  heart  attacks  can  go  back  to  their 
jobs  or  to  similar  work  without  any  danger  to  them- 
selves or  others.  "Work  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  physically  handicapped  is  also  suggestive. 

The  only  significant  basic  research  being  done  on 
the  industrial  capacities  of  older  workers  is  being  done 
in  England.  There,  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  older  workers  tend  to  do  least  well  on  time-pres- 
svire  jobs,  tasks  that  required  a  paced  performance 
within  a  time  limit ;  yet  even  this  generalization  needs 
to  be  carefully  appraised  because  in  certain  time-pres- 
sure jobs,  old  folks  can  put  young  folks  to  shame. 

Generalizations  are  the  greatest  hazards  to  profit- 
able utilization  of  older  workers. 

The  British  research  going  on  in  receptor  and 
effector  mechanisms  of  older  persons  under  laboratory 
conditions  is  being  checked  with  actual  on-the-job  per- 
formance tests.  These  should  prove  highly  significant 
to  management. 

The  laboratory  tests  indicate  older  workers  call  upon 
their  reservoir  of  experience  to  show  them  short  cuts 
to  production,  apply  greater  care  and  persistency  on 
the  job. 

Even  in  such  a  matter  as  reaction  time,  we  find  the 
range  of  older  workers  will  vary  as  much  in  young 
folks,  and  that  some  old  folks  will  have  a  much  faster 
reaction  time  than  some  young  folks.  Again,  we  em- 
phasize, generalizations  are  the  grave  yard  of  profits 
insofar  as  profitable  utilization  of  workers  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  find  from  laboratory  studies  abroad : 

1.  Older  people  tend  to  stress  accuracy  over  speed. 

2.  Differences  between  individual  performance 
tends  to  increase  with  age. 

3.  Industrial  skills  can  be  maintained  at  much  later 
ages  than  those  at  which  they  can  be  learned 
with  reasonable  speed  under  current  training 
methods. 

4.  Older  people  work  more  happily,  perhaps  more 
efficiently,  in  small  rather  than  large  groups. 

AYe  find  that  old  men  successfully  perform  heavy 
work — if  they  have  done  heavy  work.  "We  find  employ- 
ers reporting  their  older  workers  are  better  producers 


in  loading  and  carrying  bricks  and  concrete  loads.  We 
find  older  workers  out-performing  younger  workers  in 
arduous  road  jobs  involving  pick-axe,  or  shovel  work. 

A  study  at  the  Ithaca  Gun  Co.  showed  that  32  per 
cent  of  the  50  and  over  workers  were  in  jobs  requiring 
above  average  amounts  of  mental  eff'ort ;  43  per  cent 
were  in  jobs  requiring  above  average  amounts  of 
physical  effort ;  45  per  cent  were  in  jobs  involving 
above  average  health  hazards. 

We  know  for  example  from  querying  industry  in 
this  State  that  older  workers  produce  as  much,  are 
absent  less,  .are  more  loyal  than  younger  workers. 

It  is  an  obvious  error  for  TV  advertisers  for 
example  to  employ  handsome  young  eollar-ad  sales 
announcers  to  promote  co.stly  consumer  goods,  such  as 
furniture,  refrigerators,  automobiles,  or  home  repair 
items.  It  is  equally  unsound  for  departr.-.ent  store 
executives  to  expect  people  to  rely  on  and  have  con- 
fidence in  young  salesmen  selling  such  items.  People 
want  someone  with  maturity  and  experience  to  discuss 
such  expensive  purchases.  Yet  little  attempt  is  made 
to  match  maturity  with  the  product  to  be  sold. 

We  believe  there  is  a  body  of  experience  in  industry 
of  job  engineering  to  suit  older  workers.  Our  Com- 
mittee is  therefore  initiating  steps  toward  collecting 
this  experience,  and  evaluating  it. 

Understanding  the  Older  Worker: 

Older  workers  represent  a  long-term  organizational 
investment.  It  would  therefore  well  pay  companies  to 
get  to  understand  the  older  worker  better,  to  know  his 
needs,  his  wants,  his  drives,  his  fears,  his  ambitions. 

Dr.  Lydia  Giberson,  psychiatrist  with  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  pointed  out  that  in 
modern  mass  production,  an  older  worker  is  likely  to 
look  back  and  feel  a  sense  of  futility  in  turning  out 
more  cans,  more  bottles,  more  screws  and  bolts.  He 
finds  it  difficult  to  identify  himself  with  anything 
worthwhile.  His  years,  he  feels,  have  been  wasted. 
The  Psychological  Corp.  found  in  one  of  its  client- 
firms,  the  same  kind  of  groping  by  older  persons  to 
identify  themselves  with  something  significant,  with 
some  aspect  of  the  firm  that  had  significance. 

The  older  worker  must  be  made  to  feel  important 
because  he  is  important,  l^oung  supervisors,  and  even 
older  executives  are  too  prone  to  overlook  this  fact. 
And  doing  so  they  contribute  to  loss  in  production, 
and  spreading  loss  of  morale. 

Many  company  executives  are  really  proud  of  their 
older  workers,  but  fail  to  let  the  workers  know  it. 
This  failure  in  communication  is  remediable. 


"Today,  at  78,  I  can  only  say  that  I  find  life  more  interesting,  more  exciting, 
more  absorbing  than  ever  before." 

Lillian  J.  Martin,  on  writing  her  book 
"Salvaging  Old  Age,  Harper's  1930. 
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Older  workers  build  defenses  to  protect  their  egos 
against  the  hurts  we  impose  on  them.  They  may 
shun  competition  which  tests  them  and  threatens 
them  with  failure.  They  may  become  argumenta- 
tive, stubborn,  aggressive.  Their  egos  crushed,  they 
become  troublesome  and  trouble-makdrs  in  the 
plants.  But  once  you  understand  the  insecurity  that 
gnaws  at  their  innards,  then  you  will  be  on  the  way 
to  making  not  only  an  adjusted  employee  but  also 
toward  stepping  up  production. 

In  one  of  our  Committee's  Newsletters,  we  related 
the  story  of  an  older  executive  who  came  to  fear 
younger  men  were  after  his  job.  He  began  to  develop 
choking  sensations  as  he  came  to  the  city  to  work  each 
day.  These  attacks  became  so  bad  he  could  no  longer 
go  to  work.  Diagnosed  as  hysteria,  his  attacks  were 
controlled  and  finally  ended  with  the  aid  of  a  psychia- 
trist and  the  executive  was  able  to  return  to  work,  for 
which  he  was  admirably  suited. 

Job  Engineering; 

We  believe  job  engineers''  know  a  great  deal  about 
tailoring  jobs  to  older  workers.  For  example,  the 
fatigue  factor  alone  involved  in  a  jDarticular  job  can 
be  reduced  bj' : 

(a)  providing  greater  leverage  for  tools  and 
controls. 

(b)  relocation  of  control  levels,  wheels,  etc. 

(c)  providing  power  feed  of  stock  to  machine. 

(d)  rearrangement  of  work  area  to  bring  motion 
into  normal  working  area. 

( e )  substituting  ' '  pull ' '  motion  for  ' '  push ' '  motion. 

(f)  changing  height  of  desk,  table,  bench,  chair  or 
work  point. 

(g)  providing  power  tool,  such  as  pneumatic 
wrenches,  etc. 

(h)   providing  better  "hold"  or  grip  on  tools. 

Unfortunately  the  knoAvledge  of  the  industrial  engi- 
neers has  not  been  spread  widely  among  management 
officials. 

For  years,  competent  authorities  have  urged  that  a 
study  be  made  of  how  jobs  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
declining  physical  capacities  of  older  workers.  How- 
ever, the  complexity  and  expense  of  such  an  under- 
taking has  probably  been  one  of  the  main  stumbling 
blocks  to  such  a  venture. 

Our  Comimttee  did  not  believe  a  legislative  com- 
mittee is  equipped  by  background,  funds,  or  staif  to 
undertake  such  a  stiuly  itself,  and  we  had  doubts 
whether  even  if  endowed  with  these  aids  a  legislative 
committee  should  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 


^  Putting  Work  Simplification  to  Work,  by  H.  S.  Hall,  Busi 
ness  Management  Service,  Bull.  No.  605,  Vol.  48,  No.  62 
April  1951,  University  of  Illinois,  tJrbana,  111. 


Nonetheless  because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, our  Committee  decided  to  encourage  at  least  some 
step  forward.  We  invited  the  Rochester  Indu.strial 
Council  to  make  a  studj'  of  job  engineering  for  older 
workers  within  its  own  community.  We  felt  that  such 
a  community  survey  might  point  out  not  only  ways 
in  which  jobs  have  been  tailored  for  older  workers  but 
also  ways  in  which  such  a  survey  could  be  made  on  a 
more  extensive  basis,  possibly  nation-wide  in  scope. 

The  Rochester  Industrial  Council  in  a  fine  display 
of  i^nblic  service  studied  our  request  and  agreed  to 
conduct  such  a  survey.  Our  own  Committee  has  high 
hopes  that  this  pioneering  survej^  may  lead  toward 
fuller  utilization  of  older  workers  in  our  economy. 

Human   Engineering : 

On  the  West  Coast  some  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
great  woman,  Lillian  Martin,  who  retired  from  her 
university  psychologj'  post  and  turned  toward  salvag- 
ing and  reinvigorating  oldsters.  She  was  emplo.ved  as 
consultant  by  various  firms,  including  one  department 
store.  In  this  store  there  was  an  elderly  employee  of 
many  years  service,  faithful  and  loyal,  but  nonetheless 
a  "fuss-budget."  He  spent  hours  behind  the  counter 
dusting,  making  certain  his  merchandise  was  kept 
neatly  and  precisely.  But  his  .sales  were  down.  Dr. 
Martin  through  individual  counselling  found  that  this 
man  led  a  very  lonely,  a  very  precise  life.  He  did 
everything  at  a  set  time,  the  same  thing  every  day 
without  variation.  Her  task  was  to  make  this  man 
"grow",  to  lift  himself  above  details,  to  strike  out 
for  the  larger  objectives.  She  first  helped  him  to  come 
out  of  his  shell,  to  meet  friends,  develop  a  .social  life. 
A  bachelor  in  his  early  60s,  he  soon  got  himself  a  girl 
friend.  More  important  to  his  employers,  his  sales 
zoomed.  He  became  more  friendly  to  customers,  to 
fellow  employees.  By  understanding  the  older  person 
management  can  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  that  bears  mention:  the 
unreliability  of  psychological  tests,  insofar  as  older 
workers  are  concerned. 

Thej'  are  invalidated  on  older  persons.  They  often 
contain  wholly  unmeaningful  questions  to  older  per- 
sons. Senior  citizens  are  not  familiar,  as  are  our 
younger  workers,  with  the  gadgetry  of  aptitude  tests. 
The  tests  are  often  iinrelated  to  specific  job  openings. 
Thej'-  often  impose  time-pressure  limitations  not 
imposed  by  the  job  itself.  One  company  president 
realizing  the  tests  are  deficient,  informs  us  he  auto- 
matically upgrades  scores  of  the  40-plus  applicants. 

A  Common  Stereotype 

One  of  the  common  stereotypes  encountered  by  our 
Committee  among  management  is  that  "older  workers 
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don't  really  want  to  work."  The  implieation  is  that 
they  are  tired  of  working,  uninterested,  want  to  loaf. 
Undoubtedly  a  concern  that  is  unintei-ested  in  its  older 
workers  will  find  its  older  workers  uninterested  in  it. 

But  basically  the  stereotype  develops  from  one  or 
two  isolated  cases  which  become  deeply  embedded  in 
the  minds  of  management,  and  from  management's 
ineffective  labor  relations  which  develop  tensions, 
resistance  to  work,  in  many  age  brackets,  due  to  all 
sorts  of  unilateral,  authoritarian  policies  such  as  com- 
l^ulsory  retirement,  failure  to  provide  communication 
system  between  workers  and  management,  failure  to 
develop  group  spirit,  and  meet  worker's  need  for  ego 
gratification  and  feeling  of  security. 

But  against  this  common  stereotype  let  us  look  at  a 
few  facts : 

1.  A  stud.v  of  3,000  workers  in  a  department  store 
showed  that  merit  wage  increases  (not  based  on 
seniority)  were  earned  more  frequently  by  older 
workers  than  by  younger  workers  :* 

2.  A  study  of  3,660  factory  workers  showed  that 
older  workers  received  proportionately  as  many  above- 
average  ratings  in  ability,  attendance  and  attitude  as 
their  younger  counterparts  aud  were  judged  equally 
as  worthy  of  rehire.  The  judgments  were  made  by 
foremen.  It  was  found  that  younger  workers  more 
often  were  sacked  for  incompetence  than  were  older 
workers.' 

3.  A  study  of  the  suggestion  system  in  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  indicates  the  rising  possibility  that  older 
workers  earn  more  than  younger  men  through  the  sug- 
gestion system ;  that  younger  workers  make  fewer 
worthwhile  suggestions  for  improvements.'' 

4.  Federation  Employment  Service,  studying  170 
oldsters  placed  in  jobs  Jan.-June  1951,  foimd  41  per 
cent  equaled  productivity  of  their  younger-co-workers, 
42  per  cent  bettered  production  of  the  younger  age 
group,  only  16  per  cent  failed  to  meet  production 
requirements.^ 

5.  University  of  Wisconsin  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations  concluded,  "Experience  is  show- 
ing that  older  workers  hold  their  own  in  production."* 


*. Journal  of  Applied  PsYcholosv,  ^'ol.  35,  Xo.  6,  Dec.  1951. 
p.  418-421. 

=  Evidences  of  Potentialities  of  Older  Workers  in  A  ilanu- 
facturing  Co.,  bv  il.  W.  Smith,  in  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  5, 
Xo.  1,  Spring  1952. 

"  Letter  from  P.  C.  Walz  to  Personnel  Manager,  Kodak  Park, 
May  15,  1952,  to  A,  J.  Abrams). 

'  Report  by  FES.  The  study  showed  81  per  cent  of  the 
oldsters  were  absent  less  than  younger  workers.    March  1952. 

« Bulletin  Series,  Vol.  4,  Xo.  3,  1950. 


Profit-Making  Suggestions  by  Older  Workers 

Our  Committee  presents  as  a  hypothesis  that : 

Older  workers  do  not  offer  as  many  suggestions  to 
management  as  do  younger  persons  but  the  sug- 
gestions of  (ildcr  workers  result  in  greater  profit 
or  greater  efficiency  or  are  generally  of  greater 
value. 

A  study  reported  to  us  by  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America  .shows  that  28.9  per  cent  of  all  suggestions 
made  by  1,207  suggesters  in  that  company  come  from 
persons  17-28  years  old,  29.9  per  cent,  from  those 
29^0  years  old;  31.7  per  cent  from  those  41-52  years 
old;  and  9.5  per  cent,  from  53-64.  However,  since  we 
do  not  have  a  breakdown  of  the  ages  of  all  employees 
of  the  firm,  we  do  not  know  how  these  percentages  com- 
pare with  percentages  of  employees  in  various  age 
brackets. 

^Ir.  P.  C.  "Wolz,  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  who  serves 
as  advisor  to  our  Committee,  has  informed  us  observa- 
tions over  a  period  of  years  "lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  suggestions  entered  by  older  employees 
is  slightly  less  than  the  number  entered  by  the  middle 
and  younger  age  groups.  It  appears  that  the  percent- 
age of  approved  suggestions  authored  by  personnel  in 
the  middle  50  's  and  up  is  higher  than  in  the  other  two 
groups.  In  other  words,  while  we  may  not  expect  as 
active  suggestion  participation  from  older  folks,  the 
ideas  they  do  turn  in  seem  to  find  greater  acceptance. 

"We  have  some  i^rolific  suggesters  in  the  plant 
who,  we  are  sure,  are  well  over  50.  So,  from  the 
standpoint  of  ingenuity,  interest  in  their  work, 
alertness,  etc.,  there  are  classic  examples  of  older 
suggesters  evidencing  these  attributes.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  of  our  largest  suggestion  awards 
have  been  paid  men  and  women  past  55  years  of 
age. 

"It  may  also  be  worthy  of  note  that  quite  a 
few  formal  suggestions  have  been  received  from 
retired  Kodak  Park  people." 

Our  Committee  intends  to  follow-  up  these  leads  to 
determine  whether  its  hypothesis  is  sound. 

Accidents  and  Older  Workers 

In  i^revious  reports,  we  have  cited  iu  detail  available 
evidence  on  the  relationship  between  accidents  and 
age.    These  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.    Older  workers  tend  to  have  fewer  serious  acci- 
dents than  vounger  workers. 
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AGE  GROUP 


AGE  OF  INJURED  WORKERS  AND  EXTENT  OF  DISABILITY 
Compensated  Cases  Closed  In  1949 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 
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60  and  over 


Not  stated 
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Under  30 
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40  to  49 
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'ermanent  disabilities  or  deaths      B 
Temporary  disabilities. 


Each  figure  represents  1 ,000  cases. 


1 

From  "Co.Tipensated  Cases  Closed  in  1949,"  Bull.   8,   1952.  Ngw  York  State 

""orkmen's   Compensation   Board,   N.Y.C.,    p.  25. 

2.  Older   workerji    tend    t(i   be    ott'   the    job    longer  TABLE  VII 
following  accidents.                                     '                                                         Severity  of  Injuries  by  Age  • 

Permanent  Partial  Teiii|iiirary 

3.  Existing   data   are    iiiconclnsi^-e    in    any    event.                                                       Average  Average 

because  thev  are  not  broken  down  bv  industries  ,     ^,                        Number       Weeks      Number  Weeks 

,       .   ,       ■.^,  .        ,      ,                              ■  Age  Group                     of  Cases      Per  Case      of  Cases  Per  Case 

or  by  jobs  Within  plants.  All   age  groups.  ..  .      40,225              50              70.708  10 

4.  Regardless  of  Other  data  in  this  field,  workmen's  Vn"'^,'','"  -"   I'l^'e           'i^             5-iOfi  6 

^        ^           .,,       ,       .         „  20-24   3,o03              26                7,084  7 

compensation  rates  are  not  set  on  the  basis  or  25-29  4,435           29             7,265  8 

age.  and  awards  for  the  elderly  are  frequently  30-34  4,697           35             7,443  10 

lower  than  for  vounger  workers  with  families.  ^fr^^  ^-^f,           ^f,             I'^f,^  }\ 

■^  40—44 4,;>92      49       /  ,648  11 

T^   •    ,,      .        -,-,■.■          11^1    I,  45-49  4,417      61       7,495  U 

During  the  past  year,  additional  data  has  been  mar-  ,50-54                            4,23s           61             7  229  11 

shalled  by  the  State  Workmen's  Comjiensation  Board.  5.5-59 3,434           72             5,779  12 

The  new  "figures  as  shown  bv  Table  VI  indicate  :  t:*?-^* -•136           74             4,207  12 

"                                     ■  6o-69   1,206              98                2,194  12 

1.  Severity  of  injuries  in  70,708  cases  of  temporary  -^Itq  fj.i          jjlj                {qt  ^i 

disability  studied  increases  with  age  up  to  the  80  and  over. ' . . .    !            19           57                  41  11 

35-39  bracket,  and  then  is  relatively  constant  Not  stated 707           44             2,692  6 

all  the  way  to  age  80  and  over.  ^  Based  on  compensated  eases  of   1949   in  New   York   State. 

2.  Severitv  of  injuries  in  40,255  cases  of  permanent  ':f"'f"L '"'../'"'  ^''''\^'";''  ^^'\^.t  ^^?•'"Vn'?n^>^^"',','"'"'?n''J' 

.,•.,.,''..  .  ,  '■  Board.    See  "Compensated  Cases  Closed  in  1949,"  Bull.  8,  1952. 

partial  disability  increases  with  age.  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  New  York  City. 
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Again  we  see  The  need  for  more  detailed  studies 
which  yield  information  on  accidents  in  relationship  to 
age,  and  in  relationship  to  such  factors  (a)  specific 
jobs,  or  job  groupings,  (b)  dangerous  types  of  jobs, 
(c)  lifting  jobs,  (d)  office  jobs,  (e)  etc. 

AVhere  a  widow  is  dependent  of  a  deceased  in  a 
w^orkmen's  compensation  ease,  the  payments  in 
1948-49  were  $21  a  week,  whereas  they  ranged  from 
$26.25  for  widow  and  one  child  to  $85  a  week  for  a 
widow  and  four  children. 

TABLE  VIII 

AGE  AND  SEX  OF  INJURED  WORKERS.  BY  KIND  OF  DISABILITY 
Compensated  Cases  Closed  in  1949 


All  age  groups 112,159 

Under  20 4.309 

20  —  29 22,410 

30  —  39 24,772 

40  —  49 24.388 

50  —  59 21,020 

60  —  69 10,311 

70  —  79 ],4S1 

80  and  over 62 

Not  stated 3,40ti 

M 

AU  age  groups 97,322 

Under  20 3.450 

20  —  29 19,4S0 

30  —  39 21,714 

40  —  49 20,961 

50  —  59 18,300 

60  —  69 9,229 

70  —  79 1 .338 

80  and  over 56 

Not  stated ._. .  2,704 

"Wo 

All  age  groups 14,837 

Under  20     859 

20  —  29 2,930 

30  —  39 3,058 

40  —  49 3,427 

50  —  59 2,720 

60  —  69 1,082 

70  —  79 143 

SOandover 6 

Not  stated 612 


40,225 

70,708 

1.1S6 

3,106 

7,938 

14,349 

9,546 

15,051 

9,009 

15,143 

7,672 

13,008 

3,642 

6,401 

12,665 
11.170 
5,715 


1  From  "Compensated  Cases   Closed   in  1%9,"  Bull.   8,   1952, 
Ne«  York  State  Borkmen's   Compensation  Board,   N.Y.C. 

The  Massachusetts  Law 

Our  Committee  has  studied  the  Massachusetts  law 
which  seeks  to  ban  discrimination  against  older  work- 
ers. It  should  be  understood  that  this  statute  is 
restricted  to  discrimination  against  workers  45  to  6.5 
3^ears  old.   Thus  it  excludes  all  those  over  65. 

The  Massachusetts  law  became  effective  on  October 
30,  1950.  The  Massachusetts  Commission  against  Dis- 
crimination informs  us  that  "much  to  our  surprise 
very  few  complaints  have  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  the 
law'. ' ' 

The  Commission's  main  accomplishment,  we  believe, 
has  been  to  rid  the  newspapers  of  advertisements  speci- 
fying persons  under  a  certain  age.  In  April  1950,  on 
the  classified  advertising  page  of  a  Boston  paper  there 
were  68  ads  mentioning  a  definite  age  limitation.  In 
April  1952,  the  Commission  reports,  only  fovir  ads 
mentioned  age. 


Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  the  Commission's 
approval  to  exemption  from  its  terms  must  be 
obtained.  The  Commission  reports  that  in  119 
instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  in  a  full  Com- 
mission meeting  whether  or  not  an  exemption  should 
be  permitted  because  a  bona  fide  job  qualification  has 
been  claimed  by  the  advertiser.  Exemptions  have  been 
granted  when  it  is  found  that  a  long  training  pro- 
gram is  involved.  These  exemptions  the  Commission 
reports  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum  and  have  been 
granted  only  after  careful  thought  and  inquiry. 

The  Commission  requested  that  the  legislature  pass 
a  bill  exempting  compulsory  retirement  based  on  age 
from  its  purview.  The  legislature  passed  the  bill,  but 
the  Governor  vetoed  it  on  the  grounds  that  compulsory 
retirement  based  on  age  was  discriminatory.  The 
Commission,  as  of  October,  1952,  has  ruled  that  even 
though  a  pension  or  retirement  plan,  whether  insti- 
tuted before  or  after  1950,  calls  for  automatic  retire- 
ment at  any  age  between  45  and  65  it  violates  the 
Massachusetts  law.  The  impact  of  this  ruling  on  pen- 
sion plans,  and  its  constitutionality,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  may  result,  for  example,  in  elimination  of 
retirement  of  women  at  60,  which  is  fairly  common 
today.  It  may  result  in  more  "optional"  retirement 
systems  at  age  60  which  are  in  fact,  though  not  in 
wording,  compulsory. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  our  Committee  does 
not  find  that  the  law  as  yet  eased  effective  job  discrim- 
ination against  older  workers  seeking  employment  in. 
Massachusetts.  For  example,  our  own  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  we  believe,  has  a  better  record  of  placing 
older  workers  than  has  the  Massachusetts  employment 
service.  For  example,  the  45  and  over  job  seekers  con- 
stituted from  17  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  those  placed 
in  jobs  in  our  State,  compared  with  11. .3  per  cent 
reported  by  other  large  states. 

Retraining   Older   Women   for   Employment 

The  room  might  have  been  a  large  living  room  in  a 
one-time  dignified  tow'n  house.  Today,  emphasis  is  not 
so  much  on  "living"  as  on  learning.  For  in  this  room 
in  the  New  York  House  and  School  of  Industry,  just 
off  a  bustling  downtown  New  York  City  thoroughfare, 
there  was  begun  in  May,  1952,  an  experiment  that  may 
make  an  important  contribution  to  improving  the 
status  of  older  workers  in  the  labor  market. 

These  pupils  are  largely  in  the  50-60  age  bracket. 
Many  are  gray-haired.  Some  are  arthritic.  But  you 
see  them  bent  intently  over  typewriters,  busily  ham- 
mering out  a  staccato  beat  on  the  keyboard.  They  are 
training  for  jobs ! 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  women  who  in  the  early 
decades  of  this  century  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
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women  in  industry.  After  working  in  an  office,  they 
married  and  left  their  jobs  to  raise  families.  Now, 
with  their  families  grown,  they  want  or  need  jobs. 

The  experiment  is  an  effort  to  refresh  the  stenog- 
raphic and  typing  skills  of  older  workers  who  have 
been  out  of  the  labor  market  for  some  time,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  meet  current  standards  required  by 
industry. 

Specifically,  the  experiment  purposes  to  find  out : 

1.  Whether  rusty  stenographic  and  typing  skills 
can  be  brought  up  to  standards  demanded  by 
industry,  when  the  workers  are  regarded  as 
"older  workers." 

2.  The  rate  of  learning  such  skills  by  older  workers. 

3.  Whether  standard  teaching  procedures  can  be 
successfully  employed  with  older  workers  or 
whether  adaptations  of  old  methods  are  needed, 
or  perhaps  entirely  new  teaching  procedures. 

4.  Whether  existing  teaching  aids  are  suited  to 
older  workers. 

5.  The  success  or  failure  of  placement  of  those 
trained. 

6.  The  success  or  failure  on  the  job  of  those  trained 

and  placed. 

The  students  are  generally  referred  by  the  State 
Employment  Service,  the  Federation  EmiDloyment 
Service,  or  the  Arehdiocesan  Vocational  Service.  The 
experiment  started  with  a  total  of  27  enrolled  in 
Typing  I,  and  23  in  Typing  II  and  Shorthand. 

The  instructor  of  this  group  of  older  women,  on  the 
basis  of  even  brief  experience  with  the  classes,  reports 
it  is  better  to  teach  them  to  use  their  old  incorrect 


habits  than  to  try  to  have  them  unlearn  the  habits. 
She  indicates  they  need  retraining  on  modern  key- 
board to  make  adjustment  to  lighter  touch  of  present- 
day  machines.  That  there  is  need  for  stressing  letter 
placement,  tabulations,  index  cards,  production  meth- 
ods of  handling  materials.  She  notes  that  transition 
from  attitudes  of  social  and  home  life  to  attitudes  of 
business  and  office  situations  seems  to  be  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. 

No  special  equipment  should  be  used,  because  pupil 
must  use  the  standard  equipment  used  by  industry. 
Employers  are  not  going  to  install  special  machines  for 
older  persons.  The  group  is  job  conscious,  not  career 
minded. 

The  teacher  reports  that  concentration  and  endur- 
ance of  the  older  students  seem  better  than  younger 
students,  that  the  former  have  more  analytical  ability 
concerning  skills  techniques. 

The  experiment  is  too  young  to  produce  any  defini- 
tive answers  as  yet.  But  out  of  approaches  like  this 
we  are  confident  will  come  the  answers  that  will  give 
impetus  to  retaining  programs  in  our  local  communi- 
ties. They  will  demonstrate  that  older  folks  can  learn. 

Our  Committee  recommends  that  each  locality  pro- 
vide a  "learn  to  earn"  program  of  refresher  training 
for  middle-aged  and  elderly  women  and  men  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  employment. 

We  believe  that  many  communities  will  find  that 
intensive  refresher  courses  in  t,yping  or  shorthand 
or  other  skills  will  enable  manj='  middle-aged  and 
elderly  to  fill  jobs  that  are  now  available. 

The  State  Education  Department  through  its 
bureau  of  adult  education  has  State-aid  funds  avail- 
able which  will  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  such  a  training 


Typical  of  the  mature  students  in  the  classes  is  the  secretary  shown  at  left  as  she  worked  "back  in  the  old  days"  and 
at  right  as  she  works  again  after  receiving  "brush-up  training,"  to  regain  old  skills. 
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program.  This  refresher  training  can  be  done  on  a 
day  or  evening  basis,  but  for  best  results  must  be 
operated  on  an  intensive,  practical  basis,  geared  to 
the  local  labor  market. 

Elderly  -without  skills  are  at  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage in  the  labor  markets  of  our  country.  It  is 
handicap  enough  to  be  aged,  but  to  be  aged  and 
unskilled  is  to  invite  indigency.  The  schools  of  the 
State  have  a  great  educational  job  to  do  in  this  field. 
But  they  cannot  do  it  alone,  nor  should  they  be 
expected  to  do  so.  Our  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
our  local  women's  groups,  and  councils  of  social  agen- 
cies have  the  responsibility  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  State-aid  funds  and  the  school  eciuipment  and 
training  personnel  that  exists  in  our  localities  to 
develop  a  learn  to  earn  program  for  middle-aged  and 
elderly. 

Fortunately,  our  State  Education  Department  is 
alert  to  the  possibilities  of  such  a  program  and  as  this 
is  written  is  launching  several  moves  to  encourage 
localities  to  adopt  refresher  training  for  the  40-plus 
age  brackets.  "We  believe  this  whole  program  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities,  and  we  commend  the  State 
Education  Dei^artment  for  its  zeal  and  far-sightedness 
in  stimulating  this  work. 

National  40-PIus   Committee 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on  -tO-plus  workers 
is  urgently  needed  on  the  Federal  level,  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  Labor  Department. 

This  Committee  needs  to  be  set  up  promptly 
because : 

1.  It  could  help  enormously  in  assuring  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  state  employment  service  office  is 
granted  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  workers 
seeking  jobs  rather  than  on  the  current  basis 
which  tends  to  give  proportionately  more  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  southern  states  which  no  not  have 
as  big  a  problem  as  do  the  big  industrial  states. 

2.  It  could  greatly  aid  in  showing  Congress  the  need 
for  adequate  financial  sujjport  of  counselling  of 
older  workers. 

3.  It  could  serve  to  assure  adequate  attention 
within  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  older  job  seekers. 

4.  It  could  stimulate  a  nation-wide  educational 
drive  to  promote  employment  of  older  workers. 

5.  It  could  encourage  industry,  labor,  foundations 
and  universities  as  well  as  government  to  con- 
duet  the  research  needed  to  give  management 
the  facts  it  needs  to  cope  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  the  40-plus  workers. 


Our  Committee  was  active  in  obtaining  the  issuance 
by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  of  the  Policy 
Statement  No.  7,  August  14,  1952,  which  states: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government: 

"1.  To  promote  the  employment  and  effective 
utilization  of  older  workers  in  public 
employment. 

"2.  To  encourage  labor  and  management  to 
adopt  policies  and  practices  which  will  pro- 
mote the  emplojTuent  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  older  workers  in  private  employ- 
ment. ' ' 

It  is  now  necessary  that  the  laudable  statements  in 
the  policy  declaration  be  followed  up  by  a  task-force 
approach  to  assure  that  the  sentiments  expressed 
therein  are  followed  by  action.  A  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  on  40-Plus 
Workers  would  tend  to  assure  the  translation  of  the 
policy  statement  into  improved  service  to  older 
workers. 

England  has  already  taken  this  step.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  has  appointed  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  emi)loyment  of  older  persons  and  has  defined 
the  committee 's  problem  as  ' '  not  less  than  the  need  for 
a  complete  revolution  in  social  and  industrial  practice 
as  regards  retirement  from  work." 

They  Refuse  to  Retire 

"When  an  emijloyee  of  the  State  or  its  localities 
reaches  70,  he  must  retire.  However,  if  his  employing 
agency  presents  sufficient  good  reason  why  he  should 
be  retained,  he  may  receive  i)eriodic  extensions  up  to 
age  76.  The  State  Ketiremeut  Board  must  pass  on  each 
request  for  an  extension. 

We  culled  from  a  t^iaical  meeting  of  the  Board  the 
extensions  recjuested,  in  the  belief  they  (a)  spotlighted 
definite  instances  in  which  older  workers  are  doing 
work  satisfactorily  to  tlie  point  where  they  are  deemed 
invaluable,  and  (b)  they  provide  some  insights  as  to 
why  these  old  folks  are  deemed  irreplaceable. 

Among  those  whose  continuation  in  office  was 
requested  by  their  respective  employers  were  : 

Joe  X,  70,  a  caretaker  in  a  police  department. 
He  earns  $15  a  week  or  $780  a  year,  plus  a  15 
per  cent  temporary  cost  of  living  bonus.  The  local 
Board  of  Trustees  feels  Joe  is  irreplaceable  "for 
the  money  paid  and  the  amount  of  work  done." 

Ben  T,  73.  clerk  of  a  board  of  supervisors,  has 
already  received  five  previous  extensions.  His 
Board  asked  that  he  be  continued  on  his  job 
because  "his  long  experience,  expert  knowledge. 
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ability  and  diplomatic  manner,  make  him  invalu- 
able." 

Gene  H.,  72,  is  a  gateman  at  one  of  the  Port's 
in  the  State.  He  earns  $5.76  a  day,  sis  days 
a  week.  He  has  already  had  three  extensions.  His 
employer  wants  him  continued  on  the  job  because 
he  enjoys  good  health,  his  attendance  record  is 
the  best,  his  presence  at  the  gate  minimizes 
pilferage. 

Helen  Q.,  a  librarian,  is  72.  She  has  had  three 
previous  extensions.  But  the  President  of  her 
Board  wants  another  extension  for  her  because 
"the  library  budget  has  been  seriously  cut  due 
to  the  financial  condition  of  our  city,  and  we 
believe  she  is  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion than  a  person  unacquainted  with  conditions. ' ' 

Bill  L.,  at  73  is  in  charge  of  small  force  of  men 
doing  road  maintenance  work,  patching  pave- 
ments, mowing  roadside,  cutting  brush  and  sand- 
ing pavements  in  the  winter.  His  employer  wants 
him  continued  because  he  "shows  no  sign  of 
physical  disabilit.v,  and  it  takes  many  years  of 
practical  experience  to  know  how  to  handle  effi- 
ciently the  many  difl'erent  operations  required  of 
an  assistant  foreman,  and  at  present  we  have  no 
one  available  to  replace  him.  Bill  has  already  had 
five  extensions. 

Harold  M.,  a  73-year-old  school  janitor,  earning 
$2,688  a  year,  has  already  had  four  extensions, 
but  the  school  board  wants  him  kept  on  the  job 
because  of  "manpower  shortage". 

Persons  for  whom  extensions  were  requested 
included  a  76-year-old  common  laborer  in  a  highway 
department,  a  74-year-old  deputy  city  clerk,  a  73-year- 
old  director  of  public  works,  a  77-year-old  secretary 
of  a  civil  service  commission,  a  73-year-old  assistant 
corporation  counsel,  a  75-year-old  chief  power  station 
operator,  a  73-year-old  city  cashier,  a  73-.year-old 
license  clerk,  a  73V2-year-old  surveyor,  and  a  73-year- 
old  telephone  operator  who  handles  a  city  hall  switch- 
board. 

All  of  these  persons  had  to  file  a  medical  report 
indicating  they  were  in  good  physical  condition. 

The  main  specific  reasons  given  for  justifying  exten- 
sion were : 

1.  The  worker's  long  experience,  special  know-how. 

2.  The  current  shortage  of  manpower. 

3.  The  older  worker's  willingness  to  work  at  a  scale 
that  new,  younger  employees  might  not  accept. 

4.  The  worker's  devotion  to  dutv. 


Obstacles  To   Self  Eniployiiient 

Our  Committee,  believing  that  some  older  people 
look  forward  to  opening  up  their  own  small  businesses 
when  they  retire  from  some  factory  or  plant,  and 
aware  that  some  industrialists  believe  older  people 
who  retire  from  large  corporate  enterprises  should 
find  employment  in  small  shops  of  their  own,  has 
sought  to  find  out  what  special  obstacles  exist  to  such 
ventures,  stemming  from  the  age  of  the  individuals. 

Our  Committee  suggested  to  the  Empire  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  it  condiict  a  siirvey  of  its 
member  groups  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 
obstacles  to  self-employment  in  retirement. 

The  returns  indicate : 

1.  Older  persons  have  skirted  some  obstacles  of 
starting  their  own  enterprise  b.v  going  into  busi- 
ness in  association  with  an  existing  firm. 

2.  The  main  obstacle  is  that  of  the  physical  limita- 
tion on  activity  and  energ.y. 

3.  There  is  apparently  divided  opinion  among  finan- 
cial institutions  whether  they  impose  any  restric- 
tion on  loans,  etc.,  based  on  age  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Kilgore  ilacfarlane,  -Jr.,  President  of  the  Schen- 
ectady Savings  Bank,  reported  to  the  Schenectady 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  "From  my  observations  I 
have  not  found  during  the  past  five  years  that  banks 
hestitate  to  grant  credits  to  older  persons.  Neither 
have  I  observed  that  real  estate  firms  impose  any 
restrictions  involving  the  age  of  lessee's.  About  the 
only  special  obstacles  would  be  one  of  health,  but  with 
older  people  with  proven  ability  and  with  adequate 
financial  assistance  commensurate  -ttith  the  nerds  of 
the  enterprise  I  see  no  reason  or  desire  for  a  bank 
not  to  adequately  supply  the  additional  financial 
help  " 

The  Schenectadv  Chamber  reported  that  the  Mo- 
hawk Development  Service  Inc.,  a  firm  of  retired 
Genera]  Electric  Co.  workers,  which  has  been  covered 
in  detail  in  previous  reports  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging,  has  been  in 
operation  for  five  years,  and  that  another  small  busi- 
ness started  by  an  elderlv  man  is  in  the  machine  shop 
field. 

The  Chamber  said:  "Xo  special  obstacles  stem  from 
age  alone  which  handicap  older  persons  who  wish  to 
establish  their  own  small  businesses.  As  long  as  their 
health  is  good,  their  long  experience  is  an  asset  which 
a  younger  man  does  not  have." 

The  Rome  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported:  "All  of 
the  people  we  know  of  retirement  age  who  have  entered 
into  businss  life  have  done  so  in  association  with  exist- 
ing firms  and  in  that  way  have  avoided  the  usual 
responsibility  of  starting  an  enterprise. 
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"Conversation  with  several  of  our  people  has 
developed  the  rather  obvious  information  that  the 
special  obstacles  stemming  from  age  for  those  who 
establish  their  own  business  are  the  physical 
limitations  of  activity  and  energy  and  the  limited 
amount,  if  any,  that  a  financial  institution  will 
loan  to  a  person  of  advanced  years." 

The  Business  and  Civic  Association  of  the  Tona- 
wandas  reported : 

' '  A  number  of  instances  of  older  persons  engag- 
ing in  business  have  occurred. 

"Concerning  special  obstacles  stemming  from 
age  alone,  one  banker  reported  that  age  as  such  is 
never  considered  in  making  business  loans.  Should 
all  other  factors  be  equal  (experience,  back- 
ground, character,  soundness  of  plans,  etc.), 
credit  is  extended  without  question.  Only  in  the 
case  of  personal  obligations  such  as  mortgage 
loans  is  there  any  consideration  given  to  the  age 
factor. 

' '  Tliis  may  strike  you  as  a  very  optimistic  pic- 
ture. Yet  we  are  assured  it  is  tlie  situation  in  the 
Tonawandas. ' ' 

It  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of  research  is  needed 
in  this  area  of  self-employment. 

Housing  in  the  Later  Years 

The  19-52-53  period  opened  a  new  era  in  housing  for 
the  aged. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  emerged  not  only  from  the 
talk-talk  stage,  but  also  out  of  the  blueprint  stage 
and  into  the  constructiou  stage. 

Our  Committee's  recommendation  that  specially- 
designed  apartments  be  set  aside  for  the  elderly  in 
public  housing  projects  erected  with  State  loans  was 
translated  into  reality  by  State  Housing  Commissioner 
Herman  T.  Stichman. 

Four  major  moves  made  by  Commissioner  Stichman 
will  have  a  deep  impact  throughout  the  country  and 
even  abroad.   He  has  : 

1.  Ordered  by  administrative  regulation  that  all 
State-aided  public  housing  projects  reserve  at 
at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  apartments  for  the 
elderly.  Thus  a  total  of  about  1,500  specially- 
designed  apartments  will  be  made  available 
under  funds  already  authorized.  A  total  of 
585  such  apartments  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  during  1953. 

2.  Obtain  agreement  from  privately-owned  limited 
dividend  housing  companies,  which  come  under 
State  supervision,  such  as  the  famed  Knicker- 


bocker Village  project  in  Manhattan,  Boule- 
vard Gardens  in  Queens,  and  Hillside  Houses  in 
the  Bronx,  to  give  preference  to  the  elderly  in 
filling  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  apartments. 

3.  Secured  the  cooperation  of  a  large  private 
housing  company  in  setting  aside  200  specially 
designed  apartments  for  the  aged. 

4.  Inaugurated  in  State-aided  public  housing  proj- 
ects a  family  medical  care  program  which 
includes  a  research  program  in  geriatrics  in 
cooperation  with  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 

Thus,  as  indicated  by  the  foHowing  table,  a  r^al 
start  has  been  made  in  our  State  to  provide  housing 
for  the  aged  of  varying  economic  levels. 

TABLE  IX 

State  Housing  Division's   Program  for  the  Aged 

Maximum 
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2. 
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companies    

? 

.$2()-58..5.5  ' 

3.S00 

3. 

City  and  Suburiian 

Homes  Co 

200 

.$T.5-92..50 

unlimited 

1  Five  hundred  eighty-five  flats  for  the  aged  are  expected  to 
be  completed  or  under  construction  during  19.53. 
-  Includes  heat,  light  and  electricity  for  cooking. 
'  Exclusive   of  utilities. 

New  data  based  on  census  figures  discloses : 

1.  ]\Iore  old  folks  own  their  own  homes  than  was 
generally  realized  ( 65  per  cent  of  those  65  and 
over). 

'2.  ;\Iore  old  folks  live  independently  in  their  own 
households  than  was  generally  realized.  (73  per 
cent  of  those  65  and  over). 

3.  ilore  old  folks  live  in  their  own  households 
longer  than  was  generally  realized  (many  per- 
sons in  their  70 "s  and  80 's  live  alone). 

In  previous  reports,  our  Committee  has  stressed  the 
need  for  diversity  in  types  of  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  the  elderly.  The  need  for  diversity  in  pro- 
gramming housing  for  the  elderly  stems  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  such  housing  must  conform  not  only  to 
the  individual  senior  citizen's  attitude  toward  housing 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  his  own  background 
and  culture  values,  but  also  to  his  ability  to  pay,  his 
work  status,  the  extent  of  his  family  and  relationships 
that  exist  within  the  family,  his  physical  capacity,  his 
need  for  supervision  of  various  kinds,  and  the  climate 
and  community  in  whicli  lie  proposes  to  live. 
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New  patterns  of  housing  for  the  aged  will  come 
during  the  years  ahead  from  out  of  the  ingeni;ity  of 
our  American  people  and  American  builders  and 
architects.  The  change  in  the  American  family  hous- 
ing pattern  during  the  past  several  decades — with  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  family  homestead  and  of 
the  three-generation  family,  the  cessation  of  building 
of  homes  large  enough  to  house  grandparents,  the 
search  for  small  housing  units  for  the  retired  couple, 
and  need  for  efficiency  apartments  for  the  tremend- 
ovisly  increasing  number  of  widows,  will  produce  a 
diversity  of  housing  we  need. 

Our  Committee  believes  that  housing  for  the  aged 
can  be  provided  on  a  vast  and  diversified  scale  today, 
under  existing  legislation  in  any  community  in  our 
State. 

For  examjile : 

1.  Today,  any  group  of  citizens,  or  any  philan- 
thropic organization,  can  obtain  FHA-guaran- 
teed  mortgages  for  construction  of  apartment 
houses,  garden-type  buildings,  cottages  or  other 
types  of  housing  for  the  aged  by  raising  a  10 
per  cent  minimum  down  payment. 

2.  Cooperative  housing  for  the  aged  can  be  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  existing  Federal  and 
>State  legislation. 

To  provide  more  housing  for  the  elderly,  our  Com- 
mittee recommends : 

1.  The  Federal  Government  and  its  policy  of 
excluding  the  elderly  from  federally-aided 
housing  projects  by  its  definition  of  the  term 
"family". 

2.  The  Federal  Government  follow  the  Stichman 
plan  by  setting  aside  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the 
apartments  in  federally-aided  projects  for  the 
elderly. 

3.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  return 
for  granting  mortgage  guarantees  requires  that 
in  suitable  projects  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the 
apartments  be  reserved  for  the  elderly. 

4.  Cities  contemplation  abandoning  veterans'  hous- 
ing facilities  erected  by  the  State  consider 
utilising  them  for  housing  the  elderly.  We 
believe  these  facilities  offer  better  housing  than 
many  of  the  slum  dwellings  in  which  the  indi- 
gent aged  are  now  housed  at  the  community's 
expense.  We  believe  that  by  using  these  facili- 
ties, taxpayers  will  be  bearing  less  of  a  burden 
than  they  now  bear  in  footing  the  bill  for  hous- 
ing old  age  assistance  recipients.  In  some  cases 
these  veterans  facilities  are  near  city  infirm- 
aries, hospitals,  or  old  age  homes  which  could 


when  needed  quickly  make  availale  medical  or 
cafeteria  facilities. 

5.  State  loans  up  to  $50,000,000  but  without  sub- 
sidy be  authorized  for  construction  of  new 
facilities  for  the  aged  by  non-profit  institutions. 
In  another  section  of  this  report,  a  detailed 
analysis  is  made  of  the  financial  status  of 
private  old  age  homes.  The  reaction  of  even 
conservative  financial  quarters  to  this  proposal 
has  been  favorable. 

There  are  at  least  two  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
which  could  be  used  to  provide  housing  for  the  aging- 
One,  a  bill  sponsored  by  our  Committee  some  years 
ago,  enables  cities  to  condemn  slum  buildings  and 
rehabilitate  them.  New  York  City,  under  section 
384-15.0  of  its  administrative  code,  is  now  authorized 
to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  deteriorated  buildings. 
Under  this  provision,  the  local  welfare  department 
coiild  condemn  property,  rehabilitate  it,  and  use  it  as 
apartments  or  boarding  homes  for  persons  on  old  age 
assistance,  for  example. 

Another  existing  statute  gives  cities  the  right  to 
exempt  in  whole  or  part  from  taxes  for  a  specified 
number  of  years  old  law  tenements  which  are  rehabi- 
litated by  their  o^vners.  Under  this  statute,  cities  can 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  modernize  old  build- 
ings to  house  our  elderly,  and  offer  a  real  financial 
inducement,  exempting  from  taxes  either  the  cost  of 
the  modernization  or  even  the  entire  property. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  existing  laws  may 
enable  groups  such  as  retired  teachers,  or  retired  per- 
sonnel from  various  private  concerns,  to  set  up  a 
non-profit  housing  company,  exempt  from  usual  taxes, 
and  capable  of  obtaining  mortgages  to  modernize 
existing  buildings  for  housing  the  elderly. 

As  this  report  went  to  press,  Rochester  Manage- 
ment Inc.,  a  non-profit  company  set  up  by  banks  and 
other  financial  interests,  has  leased  from  the  city  for 
$1  a  year  an  ex-GI  housing  project  and  is  using  the 
apartments  to  house  the  elderly  at  low-rentals.  This 
pioneering  experiment  demonstrates  what  an  alert 
leadership  can  do  without  government  operation  to 
provide  shelter  for  the  aged. 

Education   for  the  Later  Years 

Today  grandmas  and  grandjjas  are  going  back  to 
school  in  incredible  numbers. 

In  another  section  of  this  report,  our  Committee 
chairman  presents  a  round-up  of  the  remarkable 
strides  made  across  the  country  in  bringing  elderly  to 
the  schools  and  bring  the  schools  to  the  elderly.  Old 
folks  are  bringing  about  a  virtual  revolution  in 
edueational  circles. 
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Growth   is  essential  to  combat  regressive  tendencies  of  later  years.    Still  growing  because  they  are  still  learning  are  the  two 

above  "seniors  of  life". 


Onr  Committee  has  iu  previous  reports : 

1.  Establishment  of  eourses  in  "Retirement — Your 
cannot  learn. 

2.  Spotlighted  the  individual's  need  for  continuing- 
education  throughout  life. 

3.  Charted  education's  main  responsibilities  toward 
our  older  citizens- 

i.  Presented  specific  recommendations  for  State 
and  local  action  in  the  field  of  education. 

5.  Outlined  the  new  steps  being  taken  by  State  and 
local  agencies  to  develop  educational  possibilities 
for  senior  citizens. 


The    main    advances    mentioned    in    "xVge    Is    No 
Barrier"  were : 

1.  Establishment  of  courses  in  "Retirement — Your 
Second  Career." 

2.  Approval  of  day-care  center  leadership  as  an 
educational  function  under  the  State-aid  pro- 
gram, when  the  center  met  the  standards  set  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Adult  Education. 

3.  Approval  of  group  counselling  for  older  persons 
as  a  legitimate  activity  under  the  State-aid  pro- 
gram. 

4-  Classes  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  from  hob- 
bies to  current  events,  but  all  specially  designed 
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for  older  persons,  and  held  not  only  in  seliools 
but  also  in  old  age  homes,  g'olden  age  clubs,  etc. 

5.  The  start  of  an  intensive  movement  to  upgrade 
hobbies  so  that  the  products  can  be  marketed 
in  commercial  markets,  and  thus  provide  a  sup- 
plementary income  for  oldsters.  This  program 
■was  initiated  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Education. 

6.  The  direction  of  the  well-known  clinics  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  to  provide  help  to  aid  oldsters  to  set 
themselves  up  in  business. 

7.  Stimulation  of  community  programs  for  the 
aging  and  integration  of  adult  education  into 
community  programs  by  field  work  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Adult  Education. 

8.  Increased  attendance  by  the  aged  at  regular 
adult  education  courses  through  increased  pub- 
licity given  generally  to  the  need  for  training 
in  the  later  years  and  availability  of  appropriate 
courses  in  the  schools. 

All  these  programs  are  going  forward. 

And  the  results?  A  better  way  of  life,  a  more 
adjusted  life,  a  richer  life  for  many  old  folks  sensible 
enough  to  participate  in  the  adventure  of  learning 
from  which  they  withdrew  many  years  ago  to  go  to 
work,  or  to  raise  families. 

The  State  Education  Department  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  our  people  for  its  pioneering  in  this 
field. 

About  534  schools  in  our  State  now  provide  adialt 
education  classes  many  of  which  are  attended  by  our 
middle-aged  and  elderly  citizens.  A  recent  survey 
indicates  8,814  persons  65  and  over  and  29,396  age 
55-64  are  attending  these  classes.  Special  courses 
designed  for  the  elderly  have  been  set  up  by  30  adult 
education  agencies  in  the  State.  The  State  Education 
Department's  field  work  has  had  an  important  impact 
on  promotion  and  strengthening  of  community  pro- 
grams for  the  aging.  Its  work-shops  and  other  devices 
have  helped  bring  to  our  educators  the  new  findings 
of  gerontology  and  have  helped  to  get  our  educators 
to  assess  their  own  stereotypes  about  the  elderly. 

The  work  done  by  the  Adult  Education  Bureau  has 
been  helpful  to  industry,  aiding  personnel  managers 
to  set  lap  retirement  training  programs  for  older  work- 
ers Hearing,  and  to  labor  which  is  beginning  to  develop 
programs  for  retired  workers. 


^  As  this  report  goes  to  press  our  Committee  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Newburgh  Committee  on  Aging  has  been  able  to 
give  tlie  Lorge-Tuckman  questionnaire  on  stereotypes  regarding 
the  aged  to  534  children  in  9th  and  12th  grades.  In  our  next 
report  we  shall  probably  carry  an  account  of  the  results. 


Significantly  36  per  cent  of  the  65-plus  students  had 
no  source  of  income,  and  16  per  cent  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $599  a  year.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  "senior 
citizen"  students  attending  adult  education  classes 
were  college  graduates,  and  16  per  cent  had  less  than 
six  years  of  formal  schooling.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
elderly  students  were  in  non-urban  classes. 

Out  of  the  new  handicraft  program  of  the  state 
Education  Department  can  flow  many  benefits  to  our 
elderly  who  need  to  supplement  their  incomes. 

Through  joint  cooperative  efforts  of  various  agen- 
cies within  the  State  Education  Department,  it  is  now 
possible  for  any  community  that  wishes  to  set  up  a 
sheltered  work  program  for  the  elderly  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  through  a  combination  of 
state-aid  for  adult  education  and  Federal-aid  for  voca- 
tional training.  Our  Committee  urges  a  special  bulletin 
be  prepared  showing  how  this  combined  aid  program 
can  be  used  to  establish  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
elderly  in  our  State. 

Our  Committee  believes: 

1.  We  must  set  a  State  goal  of  500  adult  education 
programs  for  the  aged  or  involving  large  pro- 
portions of  the  aged  by  1963. 

The  need  for  such  education  is  urgent.  State- 
aid  is  available.  Teaching  tools  have  been 
developed.  Any  community  can  now  provide 
the  personnel  to  operate  such  courses. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  we  shall  need  to  a-ear 
our  efforts  largely  to  the  school  system.  There 
is  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  State  that  does  not 
have  a  school.  True  in  some  com^nunities  local 
libraries.  Home  Bureaus,  or  churches  will  take 
the  leadership.  And  that  is  excellent.  One  of 
the  greatest  strengths  of  our  Nation  is  its 
freedom  to  develop  patterns  of  service  adapt- 
able to  each  locality.  But  insofar  as  the  broad 
pattern  of  a  State-wide  program  of  education 
for  senior  citizens  is  concerned,  principally  we 
must  rely  on  our  schools.  Every  schoolroom 
must  be  viewed  as  a  potential  source  of  know- 
how  to  develop  a  healthier,  richer  life  in  the 
later  years.  Every  schoolhouse  must  be  viewed 
as  a  potential  group  meeting  place  for  senior 
citizens,  where  they  can  have  fun,  expand  their 
horizons,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  other 
human  beings. 

2.  We  must  set  out  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  that 
exist  in  our  culture  against  the  aged,  by  attack- 
ing them  in  our  school  system.  ^ 

To  this  end,  we  believe  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  local  committees  on  the  aging  to 
assess  the  stereotypes  that  exi-st  among  school- 
children of  various  grades  and  among  teachers. 
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to  determine  whether  these  anti-aged  notions 
beg-in  at  any  particular  school  level,  to  deter- 
mine whether  teachers  are  embedding  false 
concepts  about  aging-  and  the  aged  unwit- 
tingly to  their  pupils.  Once  our  communities 
have  some  reliable  data  on  the  extensity  and 
quality  of  the  prejudice  in  our  schools,  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  through  recognized  educa- 
tional procedures  to  root  out  these  preju- 
dices. We  do  not  believe  the  school  system 
can  entirely  erase  the  prejudices.  "We  do  not 
believe  the  school  sj'stem  can  entirely  erase 
the  prejudices  that  exist  outside  the  school, 
as  for  example  in  our  families  and  homes, 
but  the  schools  at  the  very  least  can  intro- 
duce flexibility  of  thought  about  the  aging, 
introduce  the  concept  of  individual  vari- 
ability, so  that  rigid  anti-aged  views  will  not 
become  so  deeply  embedded  in  our  society  as 
they   are  now. 

Health  in  Old  Age 

Medical  scientists  now  know  how  to  give  our  people 
a  decade  of  added  vigor,  how  to  add  a  decade  of  life 
to  the  current  norms. 


Periodic  medical  examinations  and  comprehensive 
prognostic  tests,  improved  nutritional  knowledge,  new 
controls  over  obesity,  hormonal  treatments,  new 
rehabilitation  techniques,  new  surgical  know-how,  and 
mental  hygiene  advances,  all  these  are  but  part  of  the 
vast  storehouse  of  scientific  knowledge  which  could 
be  put  to  immediate  use. 

The  main  obstacle  is  lack  of  awareness  and  lack  of 
available  funds.  The  old  slogan  "Public  health  is  pur- 
chaseable"  is  applicable  to  geriatrics  as  to  any  other 
field  of  medicine.  But  before  we  can  expect  communi- 
ties to  expend  funds  for  geriatrics,  we  must  first  give 
them  an  understanding  of  the  potentialities  involved, 
we  must  first  make  them  aware  of  what  they  can 
purchase. 

There  has  been  very  little  community  education  in 
the  field  of  geriatrics.  Yet  we  must  alert  our  people 
to  the  fact  that  reputable  scientists  are  agreed  that  we 
can  today  "buj^"  with  the  expenditure  of  energy  and 
funds  a  healthier,  more  vital  middle-age  and  old-age. 
and  a  longer  life  span. 

This  we  believe  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  a  coopera- 
tive piiblic-private  task  with  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, taking  leadership,  and  providing  guidance. 

The  two  main  areas  of  concern  are ; 

1,  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 

2.  preventive  medicine. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  ill  that  was  not 
known  just  a  few  years  ago.  We  also  have  tlu^  benefit 
of  the  thinking  and  planning  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Chronic  Illness,  and  tlic  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Health  Needs  of  the  Nations.  ( hir  State 
lias  fortunately  benefited  from  having  a  Joint  Hospital 
Survey  and  Planning-  Commission  in  operation,  and 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  oi;r  assistant  State  Health 
( "ommissioners  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness. 

The  Joint  Hospital  Survey  and  Planning  Commis- 
si(in  estimates  that  New  York  State  has  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  its  needed  beds  for  the  chronically  ill.  based 
iiu  existing  Federal  formula.  We  should  have  29,384 
beds;  we  actually  have  8,263  beds.  And  the  shortage 
upstate  is  believed  to  be  more  acute  than  in  New  York 
City.  A  comprehensive  blueprint  of  construction  needs 
has  been  developed  by  the  Commission. 

In  addition  many  of  our  old  age  homes  are  changing 
their  concepts  of  care  so  as  to  admit  the  chronically 
ill;  old  age  homes  are  building  new  infirmaries  and 
providing  rehabilitation  to  provide  better  care  for 
the  chronically  ill.  Public  homes  for  the  indigent  are. 
under  the  impetus  of  new  social  security  regulations, 
and   guidance   of  the   State   Social  Welfare   Depart- 
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ment,  increasingly  providing  improved  care  for  the 
aged  chronically  ill. 

The  State  Social  Welfare  Department's  certification 
of  nursing  and  convalescent  homes,  with  attendant 
inspection  and  education  of  proprietors,  is  helping  to 
lift  the  level  of  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 

Life  expectancy  has  risen  substantially  in  our  State 
during  the  past  half  century.  We  have  shared  the 
Nation's  medical  advances,  improved  sanitation, 
improved  working  conditions,  indoctrination  of  sound 
hygiene  practices  through  the  public  schools.  A  baby 
boj^  born  in  New  York  State  in  1901  had  an  even 
chance  of  reaching  45.6  years  of  age.  A  baby  boy  born 
in  our  State  in  1950  had  a  life  expectancy  of  64.6  years. 

TABLE  VIII 

Life  Expectancy  at  Birth  in  New  York  State 
1901-1950 

Male  Female 

1901 45.6  vrs.         49.3  vrs. 

1950 64.6  yrs.         69.7  yrs. 

This  reijresents  progress.  But  our  Committee 
believes  that  simph'  because  the  record  with  regard 
to  life  expectancy  is  quite  good,  we  run  the  risk  of 
complacency. 

Actually  the  life  expectancy  rate  of  New  York 
State  residents  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  New  England 
States  or  the  corn-belt  states,  or  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. Our  record  is  only  average  among  the  AS  states. 

Additionally,  we  were  able  to  make  the  progress  we 
did  not  mainly  because  we  stretched  out  the  middle  or 
late  years  but  because  we  curbed  the  high  mortality 
rates  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  death  rate  in  our  State  dropped  42  per  cent 
during  the  past  50  years.  But  the  drop  has  occurred 
largely  in  the  younger  age  brackets. 

There  has  been,  unfortunately,  very  little  research 
on  longevity  in  our  State.  We  have  a  few  reliable  sta- 
tistics on  life  expectancy  in  different  occupations,  in 
different  income  brackets  in  varying  parts  of  the 
State. 

Why  do  the  corn-belt  states  lead  the  Nation  in  their 
life  expectancy  rates  ?  No  one  knoAvs  the  answer.  Prob- 
ably there  is  more  than  one  answer.  Is  it  due  to  long- 
lived  strains  of  the  people  who  reside  there  now  and 
■whose  ancestors  came  in  large  numbers  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  which  boast  of  better  life 
expectancy  rates  than  our  own?  Is  it  due  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  agricultvire  with  its  assumed  lower  ten- 
sions and  lack  of  high-pressure  occupations?  Or  is  it- 
due  perhaps  to  trace  elements  found  in  the  corn-belt 
soil? 

We  can  perhaps  explain  our  own  mediocre  record 
on  the  basis  of  slums,  or  factory  environment,  or  immi- 
gration people  from  countries  whose  residents  have 
poor  longevity  records.  But   outstanding  reputable 


scientists  have  informed  our  Committee  that  the  span 
of  life  can  be  increased  perhaps  as  much  as  a  decade 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  now  known  but  remains  unap- 
plied in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. In  addition,  various  factors  are  operating  to 
reduce  the  general  death  rate  among  the  middle-aged 
and  elderly,  including: 

1.  The  newly  developed  control  over  infectious  dis- 
eases which  means  that  more  people  will  come 
to  later  years  without  serious  organic  impair- 
ments of  infectious  origins. 

2.  The  growth  of  health  and  hospitalization  insur- 
ance plans  is  tending  to  promote  earlier  atten- 
tion to  ailments. 

3.  Health  education  is  spreading,  as  are  community 
programs  for  the  aging,  and  medical  research. 

4.  Medical  care  and  public  health  facilities  are  con- 
stantly being  improved. 

This  all  adds  up  to  not  only  more  folks  living  to 
old  age,  but  more  old  folks  living  longer.  We  urge  our 
State  Health  Department,  in  cooperation  with  private 
and  public  groups,  to  establish  as  one  of  its  goals  for 
the  next  decade  not  merely  increasing  our  life  expec- 
tancy record  but  improving  our  position  among  the 
states  in  this  respect. 

In  our  last  report,  we  emphasized :  ' '  The  health  of 
our  aged  is  often  a  function  of  the  attitude  of  our 
physicians  and  the  attitude  of  our  physicians  reflects 
community  attitudes."  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
there  are  signs  that  our  communities  and  our  physi- 
cians are  awakening  to  the  challenge  of  geriatrics. 
Tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  stimulating  local  medical  groups  to  establish  com- 
mittees which  will  focus  attention  on  medical  care  of 
the  aged.  Physicians  in  many  parts  of  the  State  are 
calling  on  our  Committee  for  non-medical  data  that 
will  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  older 
person. 

From  this  gradual  change  in  attitude  and  new 
researches  are  coming  a  spreading  optimism  among 
medical  men  about  the  stamina  and  abilities  of  old 
folks.  A  study  of  313  patients  who  were  60  and  over 
involved  in  354  major  operations  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  a  single  year,  indicated  a  remarkably  low 
operative  mortality  rate  of  9  per  cent  and  a  patient 
mortality  rate  of  only  10.2  per  cent.  A  study  of  100 
pat-ients-whose  hypertension  began  at  age  45  showed 
the;\' -ean-live  long-  and  effertive  lives.  ReseaTches~  by 
cardiologists  have  shown  that  many  of  those  afflicted 
with  heart  disease  can  perform  work  thought  impos- 
sible of  heart-trouble  patients  only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  previous  reports,  our  Committee  has  emphasized 
that  our  public  health  departments  must  shift  their 
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focus  from  the  communicable  diseases  to  the  diseases 
of  middle-age  aud  later  maturity. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  this  view  is  becoming 
recognized.  The  State  Health  Department,  for  exam- 
ple, is  launching  an  attack  on  the  degenerative  diseases 
on  several  fronts : 

1.  A  cardiovascular  health  center  is  being  estab- 
lished by  the  state  at  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege, for  the  purpose  of  improving  techniques  of 
detecting  heart  ailments. 

2.  Two  hundred  additional  beds  will  be  opened  at 
Koswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  for  cancer  this 
summer,  and  by  nest  year  an  entire  building 
will  be  completed  and  fully  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  facilities  for  clinical  service, 
research  and  teaching. 

3.  The  Chronic  Disease  Eesearch  Institute  at  Buf- 
falo operated  by  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Medical  School  with  funds  supplied  by  the  State 
Health  Department  has  started  research  in 
metabolic  disorders,  arthritis,  and  other  ailments 
which  affect  our  elderly. 

These  we  believe  are  admirable  steps  forward.  As 
was  pointed  out  by  Assistant  State  Health  Commis- 
sioner George  E.  James  to  our  Committee,  nine  com- 
mon communicable  diseases  were  responsible  for 
55,000  deaths  in  1900  and  caused  only  one-sixth  that 
number  in  1950,  despite  the  fact  that  our  population 
has  doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  deaths  attributed  to 
cancer,  diabetes  and  diseases  of  the  cardio-vascular 
renal  group  increased  from  33.000  to  118,000,  or  from 
25  per  cent  of  total  deaths  in  the  state  to  76  per  cent 
of  total  deaths. 

The  State  Health  Department's  policy  at  present 
is  to: 

1.  Support  and  foster  the  fields  of  fundamental 
and  applied  research. 

2.  Developed  those  techniques  which  appear  to  be  of 
definite  value  and  develop  them  for  practical 
use. 

Our  Committee  recommends  some  specific  steps 
which  can  be  and  should  be  taken  promptly : 

1.  Adoption  of  an  aggressive  health  education 
program  directed  at  our  40-plus  population. 

This  program  should  aim  to  bring  to  our  people 
what  is  known  now  a.s  to  how  to  prevent  and  mitigate 
the  ailments  of  the  middle  aud  later  years. 


^  The  1953  state  budget  provided  for  appointment  of  a  state 
public  health  pliysician  in  the  field  of  chronic  diseases.  It  is 
expected  tliis  will  be  the  start  of  work  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  done   by  a   bureau  on   adult   hygiene   and  geriatrics. 


2.  Creation  of  an  Adult  Hygiene  and  Geriatrics 
Bureau  which  will  provide  public  health  oflBcials 
in  the  State  with  a  permanent  core  of  medical 
leadership  to  plan  and  integrate  work  within 
the  State  Health  Deparment  effecting  the  mid- 
dle-aged and  elderly.^ 

3.  Development  of  an  integrated  State-wide 
rehabilitation  program  for  all  age  groups  which 
will  make  certain  that  no  community  large  or 
small,  no  old  age  home  or  nursing  home,  no  gen- 
eral hospital  or  hospital  for  the  chronically  ill 
is  without  rehabilitation  services. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  pilot  rehabilitation  program 
in  one  of  our  small  or  moderate-sized  upstate 
communities. 

5.  Elimination  of  restrictions  which  bar  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  from  aid- 
ing elderly  workers  to  regain  the  ability  to  care 
for  themselves  even  though  they  may  be  deemed 
unlikely  to  obtain  work. 

6.  Development  of  multiphasic  screening  projects 
in  pilot  communities  to  detect  insipient  and 
masked  diseases  of  middle-age  and  old  age. 

7.  The  expansion  of  home-care  concept  pioneered 
at  Montiefiore  Hospital  to  our  small  and 
medium-sized  communities  so  that  teams  of 
home-makers,  social  workers,  doctors,  and 
nurses  are  made  available  for  the  chronically  ill 
who  can  live,  with  help,  in  their  own  homes,  or 
with  their  own  families. 

8.  Introduction  into  the  American  way  of  life  of 
comprehensive  periodic  health  examinations  at 
least  during  key  periods  of  the  life  cycle,  and 
preferably  annually  after  40. 

Nutrition  and  Health 

The  greatest  single  hazard  to  human  life  in  the 
Nation  today  is  obesity.  More  harmful  to  our  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  than  germs  or  many  other  much- 
publicized  ' '  killers ' '  is  our  own  self-indulgence  at  the 
dinner  table. 

Obesity  is  no  laughing  matter.  America  is  losing  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  America's  protruding  paunch  is 
the  most  serious  health  menace  confronting  our 
40-plus ! 

Our  Committee  believes  that  there  are  about 
3.000,000  persons  in  our  State  who  are  10  per  cent, 
overweight,  and  probably  1,500,000  who  are  20  per 
cent  overweight. 

Obesity  is  striking  down  our  40-plus  citizens,  impair- 
ing their  productivity,  restricting  their  enjoyment  of 
life,  killing  them  long  before  their  time. 
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Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  who  recently  retired  as  second 
vice  president  and  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  has  time  and  again  proved  from  statis- 
tical reeord.s  that  obesitj''  means  a  mortality  50  per 
cent  higher  for  overweights  than  for  others. 

The  death  penalty  paid  for  obesity  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 

,  TABLE  IX 

Death  and  Diet 
Degree  of  Overweight  Increase  in  Mortality  Rate 

15%  22% 

15-25%  44% 

Over  25%  75% 

Dr.  Charles  Crlen  King,  scientifie  director  of  the 
Xutritiun  Foundation  and  one  of  the  world's  leading 
nutritionists,  told  our  Committee  that  obesity  is  the 
prime  reason  for  early  breakdown  of  the  human  body. 

A  partial  roll  call  of  the  impact  of  over-weight  on 
our  people  is  as  follows : 

1.  curtails  life 

2.  impairs  vigor 

3.  increases  fatiguability 

4.  breaks  down  the  liver 

5.  increases  surgical  risks 

6.  hastens  onset  of  complications 

7.  increases  likelihood  of  diabetes 

8.  associated  with  hypertension 

9.  associated  with  arteriosclerosis 
10.  associated  with  heart  disease 

America  is  paying  the  price  for  its  self-indulgence. 
Other  countries,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  gorge 
themselves  with  food,  have  a  lower  incidence  of 
degenerative  diseases  in  the  middle  and  upper  age 
brackets  than  we  do ! 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  obesity  is  no 
longer  simply  a  personal  health  problem  but  has 
become  a  public  health  menace  and  must  be  attacked 
as  such. 

We  call  on  all  of  our  State  health  departments,  our 
local  health  departments,  all  the  local  health  associa- 
tions, our  medical  societies,  to  .ioin  in  a  united 
Task-force:  Diet. 

The  myth  of  the  .jolly  fat  man  needs  to  be  destroyed. 
He  is  iisually  overweight  because  of  deep-rooted 
insecurity  or  other  emotional  disturbances.  He  may 
feign  .jollity;  he  maj^  even  be  jolly — for  a  relatively 
short  length  of  time.  But  actually  he  is  sentencing 
himself  to  early  death. 

The  Americans  who  slashed  down  the  forest  and 
created  our  Nation  were  lean,  hard,  lithe  men.   Today 


we  are  prone  to  be  soft,  fat  and  fatigued.  As  we 
emerged  from  the  pioneering  stage,  and  from  agricul- 
tural economy,  as  our  peojDle  went  into  offices  and 
push-button  factories,  as  we  virtually  gave  up  walk- 
ing for  driving  automobiles,  as  we  gave  up  the  whole- 
grained  flour  and  began  to  eat  flabbly  milled  white 
bread,  as  we  substituted  refined  and  fatty  foods, 
candies  and  beverages  for  wholesome  plain  foods,  we 
became  girdled  with  this  millstone  of  overweight. 

"An  overweight  person  is  nearly  always  a  com- 
pulsive eater  who  turns  to  his  refrigerator  like 
a  compulsive  drinker  turns  to  the  bottle,"  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Rynearson  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Roch- 
ester, Minnesota,  declares. 

The  cause  of  overeating  usuall.v  lies  in  emotional 
distiirbances.  And  since  we  do  not  have  enough 
mental  counsellors  to  go  around,  group  therapy,  such 
as  Calories  Anonymous  has  been  suggested,  and  group 
therapy  has  recently  been  experimented  with  success- 
fully. " 

Many  races  and  families  take  pride  in  overeating. 
Obesity  is  a  badge  of  distinction ;  a  paunch  is  a  badge 
of  distinction.  It  proves  that  they  have  the  affluence  to 
be  overfed.  Others  view  rich  meals  as  having  social 
significance.  Some  eat  too  much  to  provide  emotional 
satisfaction  that  they  are  missing  in  other  activities. 

"No  panacea  or  pill  that  can  be  swallowed  is 
known  that  will  transform  the  declining  years  of 
life  into  those  of  youth,"  Dr.  Clie  M.  McCay  of 
Cornell  University,  has  emphasized.  Deep  within 
the  thinking  of  many  men,  however,  is  the  wish 
and  possible  hope  for  a  dietary  regime  that  will 
coimteract  the  carelessness  of  a  lifetime,  not  only 
in  regard  to  food  habits  but  in  disregard  of  ways 
of  life.  Few  people  in  their  declining  years  are 
willing  to  beg  the  pardon  of  their  stomach  and 
their  whole  body  for  the  many  years  of  careless- 
ness and  insult. 

' '  Human  experience  has  long  taught  this,  espe- 
cially in  this  era  of  life  insurance,  but  thousands 
of  men  and  women  still  do  not  appreciate  that 
pounds  of  extra  flesh  must  be  paid  for  by  fewer 
years  on  this  earth." 

Ten  Rules  for  Good  Nutrition  for  the  40-Plu8 

Dr.  McCay  offers  these  10  rules  for  good  nutrition 
for  persons  past  40  : 

1.  Drink  plenty  of  water. 

2.  Center  your  diet  on  milk,  fruits,  vegetables, 
bread  and  whole  grain  cereals  with  modest 
amounts  of  eggs  and  meat. 
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3.  Keep  thin.  Limit  your  use  of  sugar,  alcohol  and 
excess  fat.   Use  brown  sugar  and  dark  molasses. 

4.  Use  fruits  such  as  apples  for  desserts.  Insist  that 
meals  afford  both  milk  and  coffee,  not  milk  or 
coffee. 

5.  Instead  of  synthetic  vitamins,  use  dry  brewer's 
yeast  and  wheat  germ. 

6.  Use  whole  wheat,  dark  rye  or  soya-enriched 
breads  instead  of  white  bread. 

7.  If  you  cannot  afford  whole  or  evaporated  milk, 
use  drj^  skim  milk. 

8.  Add  new  foods,  new  recipes,  new  friends  and 
new  hobbies  to  your  program  of  life  each  year. 

9.  Read  some  simple  guides  about  food  and  apply 
the  knowledge  to  the  foods  you  have  and  the 
budget  available. 

10.  Insist  that  wrappers  on  food,  such  as  bread,  that 
is  eaten  daily  tell  you  the  amounts  of  ingredients 
and  chemicals  used  in  manufacture. 

Unfortunately  old  folks  have  built  up  poor  food 
habits.  They  were  raised  in  a  pre-nutrition  era, 
before  the  modern  science  of  nutrition  was  develoi^ed. 
They  have  accumulated  fads.  They  have  been  scared 
by  rumors.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  new  foods. 
Some  lack  flexibility  in  their  thinking  and  therefore 
flexibility  in  their  diets.  They  are  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds,  and  find  tapping  their  food  budget  the 
only  source  of  funds  for  non-food  purposes.  They  are 
further  handicapped  by  fear  of  slipping  or  easy 
fatiguability,  so  that  they  tend  to  shop  at  the  high 
price,  nearest  corner  store  rather  than  the  low-price 
store  several  blocks  away.  They  live  alone  and  lack  the 
stimulus  to  prepare  food  attractively,  or  to  eat  sen- 
sibly. They  have  greater  impulses  to  over-eat  as  a 
means  of  compensating  for  lack  of  ego-support  in  their 
work,  their  families  or  community. 

There  has  been  less  research  work  done  on  the 
eating  habits  of  the  elderly,  and  on  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  elderly  than  on  any  other  age  group. 
Eecejitly.  several  popular  publications  have  been 
issued  as  a  means  of  showing  the  senior  citizens  how  to 
eat  soundl.v.^ 

We  need  the  same  careful  research  on  nutrition  of 
the  aged  as  this  country  has  seen  in  connection 
with  the  nutrition  of  children. 


"See  Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks,  Home  and  Garden  Bull. 
No.  17,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  19.52,  5<S;  Eating  is 
Fun  for  Older  People,  Too.  American  Dietetic  Assn.,  620  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III.,  May,  19.52,  oOij;,  17  pp.;  Eating 
for  Hrnlth  in  Later  Life,  Evaporated  Milk  Assn.,  307  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111.,  Feb.  1951,  free  8  pp.;  Eating 
with  the  Family,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Rochester 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  4  pp.  miraeo ;  Food  for  Health — 
As  lT"e  Groic  Older,  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York, 
105  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  10,  25«S. 


The  job  of  educating  our  middle-aged  and  elderly 
to  the  need  for  eating  a  balanced  diet  should  start 
in  childhood.  For  it  is  there  that  many  of  onr  life- 
time habits  of  eating  are  begun.  But  the  specific  task 
of  awakening  our  40-plus  to  the  elements  of  a  sound 
advice,  and  of  reshaping  diets  calls  for  all-out  com- 
munity campaigns  on  an  all-year  basis.  It  requires  tht 
assistance  of  our  local  medical  societies  and  health 
departments,  industrial  nutritionists,  local  welfare 
departments.  Red  Cross  branches,  councils  of  social 
agencies,  nutrition  committees,  nursing  associations, 
adult  education  units,  public  utility  educational 
bureaus,  home  and  farm  bureaus,  church  organizations 
and  businessmen's  clubs  and  women's  clubs. 

A  program  undertaken  by  the  Rochester  Dietetic 
Association  and  Rochester  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
may  provide  a  guide  for  other  communities. 

While  education  may  aid  to  build  understanding 
and  to  redirect  faulty  food  consumption  habits,  for 
many  only  therapy  aimed  at  non-nutritional,  non- 
metabolic,  psychological  causes  can  succeed.  Here 
group  therapy  promises  to  be  of  assistance.  We  need 
a  Calories  Anonj-mous  in  our  country  to  aid  the  com- 
pulsive over-eater,  the  snaek-sniteher,  the  between- 
meal  refrigerator  raider,  the  individual  who  drowns 
his  sorrow  in  desserts. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronts  our  health 
educators  is  the  demagoguery  in  diets,  the  collossal 
nonsense  being  advertised  in  behalf  of  vitamin  pills, 
yogurt,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  weak  potency 
vitamin  concentrations  in  high-potency  alcoholic 
mixtures.  Public  health  educators  have  the  task  not 
only  of  attempting  to  inform  our  people  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a  balanced  diet,  but  have  to  compete  with  the 
modern-day  "medicine  men"  who  use  multi-million 
dollar  TV,  radio  and  newspaper  advertising  to 
peddle  distorted  diets  and  nostrums. 

Our  fat,  frightened  or  fatigued  middle-aged  and 
elderly  are  the  especial  victims  of  those  selling  diet 
pills,  hormone  pills,  liver  pills,  pep  pills  and  a  host  of 
other  patent  medicaments. 

Mental  Health  and  Older  Persons 

The  strain  of  living  in  a  culture  which  tends  to  make 
of  the  aged  second-class  citizens  by  shunting  them 
aside  in  industry,  in  the  family  and  in  the  community 
is  quite  enough  to  develop  stresses  in  any  older  person 
who  is  not  buttressed  by  an  inner  philosophy,  an 
adjustment  to  realities,  an  outlet  that  will  enable  him 
to  retain  his  dignity  and  his  self-esteem. 

Unfortunately,  our  school  system  from  elementary 
grades  through  college  does  not  usually  inculcate 
values  likel.v  to  aid  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  to 
meet  these  stresses. 
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Obviously  psychiatry  cannot  remake  our  culture, 
nor  can  it  remove  the  culture  borne  tensions  which 
explode  later  in  life  in  "abnonnal  behavior."  But 
psychiatry  can  awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  more  than  just  the  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  our  elderly  who  are  mentally  impaired.  Psychiatry's 
primary  objective  must  be  the  prevention  of  mental 
ailments  of  the  middle  and  later  years. 

1.  People  live  longer  and  are  more  prone  to  mental 
disorders  which  occur  due  to  aging  or  physio- 
logical changes. 

2.  There  is  an  upward  trend  in  rates  of  psj'choses 
among  the  aged. 

3.  The  rate  of  discharge  among  older  patients  is 
low,  meaning  most  must  be  nursed  through 
terminal  illnesses. 

4.  "While  old  folks  constitute  only  8.5  jser  cent  of  our 

State  population,  they  contribute  about  a  third 
to  the  population  of  mental  hospitals,  or  four 
times  their  quota. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  importance  of 
mental  hygiene  in  our  communities  can  be  seen  quickly 
by  viewing  these  figures : 

1.  Today  there  are  337  per  cent  more  patients  in 
our  State  hospitals  because  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  than  there  were  30  years 
ago. 

2.  Today  there  are  70  per  cent  more  patients  in 
our  State  hospitals  because  of  senility  than 
there  were  30  years  ago. 

3.  Today  the  percentage  of  first  admissions  to  our 
State  hospitals  due  to  cerebral  arteriosclerosis 
is  140  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  30  years  ago. 

4.  Today  the  percentage  of  first  admission  to  our 
State  hospitals  due  to  mental  illnesses  asso- 
ciated with  senility  has  risen  42  per  cent  over 
what  it  was  30  years  ago. 

5.  One  out  of  three  first  admissions  to  State  hos- 
pitals in  the  State  are  persons  with  either 
cerebral  arteriosclerosis  or  senile  difficulties. 

Insofar  as  we  can  ascertain,  New  York  State's  aged 
are  not  becoming  mentally  ill  to  any  greater  extent 
than  those  of  other  states.  In  Missouri,  one  out  of 
every  three  persons  admitted  for  the  first  time  to 
mental  hospitals  is  a  senile  patient.  In  New  Jersey, 
one  otit  of  four  persons  in  the  mental  hospitals  are  65 
and  over,  and  26.4  per  cent  of  those  admitted  for  the 
first  time  are  in  that  age  bracket  when  they  enter  the 
mental  hospital.  In  New  York  State  the  average  age 
of  the  dementia  praecox  patient  at  first  admittance  is 
over  75.  and  for  those  with  cerebral  arteriosclerosis, 
nearly  70. 

Fortunately,     psychiatry    is    gradually    becoming 


interested  in  the  aged.  And  out  of  this  new  interest  is 
coming  slowly  but  surely  deeper  insights  into  the  inner 
hungers,  the  pressures  and  the  strains  of  later  life. 
Against  a  backdrop  of  cultural  anthropology  and 
physiology,  the  psychiatrist  is  getting  to  know  older 
persons,  to  assess  their  ijotentialities,  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  years  of  living  upon  man  in  his  later  years, 
and  to  learn  of  the  bearing  of  infancy,  not  only  upon 
adulthood,  but  also  upon  senescence. 

Our  Committee  has  attempted  insofar  as  practicable 
to  spread  such  new  findings  to  local  committees  on 
aging,  to  nurses,  physicians,  social  workers,  and  others 
dealing  with  the  elderly.  In  our  Newsletters,  for 
example,  we  highlighted  the  following : 

Old  Folks — Toward  Understanding  tlieni — I: 

Community  committees  on  the  aged,  particularly 
those  beginning  to  study  needs  of  older  persons  and 
those  beginning  to  develop  programs  for  senior  citi- 
zens, might  consider  calling  in  early  in  their  delibera- 
tions a  psychiatrist,  psychologist  or  psychiatric- 
oriented  social  worker  familiar  with  old  folks  to  pre- 
sent an  interpretation  of  the  stresses  and  strains  of 
living  in  the  later  years — 

Dr.  Marc  H.  Hollender,  Drexel  Home  (111.)  psychia- 
trist, says  physical  and  mental  limitations,  retirement 
and  loss  of  relatives  often  produce  their  effects  in  two 
important  emotional  areas :  self-esteem  and  depend- 
ency (one's  need  for  emotional  sustenance) .  He  points 
out  oldsters  develop  defense  mechanisms  to  protect 
themselves  for  experiencing  anxiety  produced  by 
threats  to  their  status  and  security.  .  .  . 

Things  that  make  us  think:  Does  the  older  person 
build  defenses  like  rigidity  and  inflexibility  in  order 
to  avoid  hazards?  Is  forgetfulness  in  old  age  simply 
the  mind  setting  aside  trivia  (isn't  it  true  an  old  man 
rarely  forgets  where  he  put  his  pension  check?)  .  .  . 
Isn't  it  likely  that  a  young  crab  tends  to  become  an 
old  crab,  since  age  intensifies  personality  malajust- 
ments ;  and  therefore  isn  't  it  unfair  to  blame  age  for 
the  crabbedness  of  some  human  beings. 

Case  History :  Ways  in  which  insecurity  explodes 
into  diiScult  behavior  patterns  is  spotlighted  by  a 
sixty-ish  business  executive  who  developed  fear 
his  position  was  going  to  be  taken  by  younger, 
harder-driving  subordinate.  The  older  man 
developed  hysteria  pattern,  getting  choking  sen- 
sation when  he  went  to  work,  soon  found  he  could 
not  work  in  the  city  at  all,  and  had  to  stay  at 
home !  Fortunately  psychiatry  restored  this  man 
to  effective  functioning- 
Old  Folks — Toward  Understanding  Them — II: 

AYe  have  stressed  the  aged's  need  for  emotional 
sustenance,  self-esteem  and  feeling  of  independence, 
cited   tendencv   of   old   folks   to    build    defenses   like 
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rigidity  ami  inflexibility  to  avoid  hazards.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  point  made  by  Dr.  Lydia  G.  Giberson, 
Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.  psychiatrist,  who  said, 
"We  have  made  our  older  employees  older  than  they 
need  be." 

She  points  out  that  older  man  is  jealous  of  his 
dignity.  But  that  when  a  man  works  for  years  on  a 
plant  making  objects  that  disapear  as  soon  as  made, 
he  has  nothinp-  tangible  left  to  indicate  his  expendi- 
ture of  energy;  his  only  remaining  judge  of  success 
or  failure  is  the  attitude  shown  toward  him  by 
superiors  and  his  fellow  workmen.  Respect  shown  old- 
ster is  proof  he  has  not  been  a  failure.  Oldster  has  a 
"hunger  for  significance,"  Dr.  Giberson  stresses,  "but 
finds  that  the  symbols  about  him  do  not  add  up  into 
something  personally  important. 

Things  that  make  us  think:  Isn't  this  an  explana- 
tion in  part  for  the  success  of  day  centers,  golden  age 
clubs,  25-year  pins,  '25-year  clubs?  Don't  they  provide 
the  emotional  sustenance  the  elderly  need  by  helping 
them  to  feel  important  in  a  world  which  tends  to  neg- 
lect the  aged? 

Two  types:  Mr.  A.,  72.  is  a  rebellious,  cantankerous, 
ornery  soul.  Psychologists  can  work  well  with  this  t^-iDc, 
for  as  Dr.  George  Lawton  says,  "as  long  as  some  con- 
flict is  left  in  him  he  is  not  without  hope. "  But  Mr.  B., 
69,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  vegetating:  he  "gave 
up"  a  long  time  ago.  You've  seen  the  type.  Well, 
psychologists  are  pessimistic  about  being  able  to  help 
him.  He's  called  an  "incomplete  suicide",  masochistic, 
a  man  who  probably  always  wanted  to  escape  from  life, 
and  finds  perfect  evasion  in  "I'm  an  old  man."  The 
counsellors  job  is  to  know  when  to  urge  rebellion,  when 
to  advise  acceptance,  based  on  detailed  insight  into  the 
aged,  and  also  the  community's  pressures  and 
resources.  .  .  . 

Principal  Challenges: 

Psychiatry's  six  principal  challenges  in  the  field  of 
the  aging  are : 

1.  To  rid  itself  of  its  own  peculiar  stereotypes 
about  the  ages,  the  reluctance  of  an  infant  sci- 
ence to  deal  with  an  aged  subject  optimistically, 
hopefully,  in  the  light  of  modern  day  knowl- 
edge :  To  re-examine  some  of  the  basic  precepts 
which  affect  the  aged,  such  as  a  Freudian  dic- 
tum that  psychoanalysis  could  do  little  good 
for  the  elderly  since  they  have  no  hope.  Our 
Committee  has  called  on  psychoanalysts  to 
review  this  viewpoint  which  has  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  psychiatry  in  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

2.  To  give  to  the  social  workers,  general  practi- 
tioners,  and   public   officials   a   better  under- 


standing of  what  makes  our  older  persons 
"tick,"  of  isolating  the  drives  and  pressures 
which  motivate  humans  in  our  civilization  when 
they  age. 

3.  To  come  forth  clearly  so  that  public  oflBcials 
and  taxpayers  may  understand  their  views  on 
whether  we  are  to  keep  building  more  and  more 
State  mental  hospitals  to  house  our  senile  or 
whether  our  senile  aged  should  be  cared  for  by 
their  home  communities  which  in  part  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  decline  because  of  com- 
munity neglect  of  the  elderly  person. 

4.  To  develop  a  long-range  and  short-range 
research  program  in  gerontology,  directed 
toward  reduction  of  institutional  population, 
including  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
and  senility,  and  covering  such  matters  as 
impact  of  cholesterol  on  the  brain. 

5.  To  provide  mental  hygiene  clinics  which  will 
cater  not  alone  to  children  but  also  to  the  aged. 

6.  To  carefully  delineate  those  who  need  institu- 
tionalization from  those  who  don't,  and  spread 
such  criteria  to  old  age  homes  and  nursing 
homes  and  local  old  age  committees. 

Psychiatrists  today  are  being  asked  for  definitive 
answers  where  no  definitive  answers  exist.  Legislative 
bodies  as  well  as  other  groups  are  prone  to  be  impa- 
tient with  psychiatry  for  being  unable  to  come  to 
agreement  on  various  issues.  There  is  somewhat  of  a 
feeling  that  psychiatry  should  operate  like  a  push- 
button cigarette  machine  which,  once  you  press  a 
button  gives  you  a  nicely  packaged  response.  Our 
Committee  recognizes  that  psychiatry  has  no  neat 
mathematical  formulae  to  solve  primary  social  issues, 
j'et  the  need  for  psychiatric  counsel  is  great. 

Where  do  we  house  the  forgetful  elderly  person 
who  while  harmless  apparently  is  given  to  many  kinds 
of  behavior  we  consider  abnormal? 

Should  we  insist  that  the  families  care  for  them 
despite  the  cost  in  terms  of  their  o^vn  fatigue  and 
mental  strain? 

Should  we  educate  families  to  the  fact  that  State 
hospitals  are  not  all  "snake  pits"  by  any  means  and 
that  their  elderly  senile  will  receive  good  care  in  these 
institutions?  These  are  problems  which  psychiatry 
must  help  our  State  answer. 

The  terrible  tragic  consequences  to  two  or  three 
generations  by  the  decline  in  old  age  is  dramatically 
presented  by  an  actual  letter  written  b.y  a  middle-aged 
married  woman  with  children,  to  her  middle-aged 
married  brother,  who  also  has  children,  about  their 
aged  mother  who  has  become  forgetful,  given  to  cry- 
ing spells,  eccentricities,  and  unable  to  live  without 
supervised  care  of  some  kind. 
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Dear  Brother : 

I  have  been  planning  to  write  for  some  time, 
but  this  kind  of  a  letter  is  hard  to  write.  As  you 
know  mother  hasn't  been  herself  in  a  long'  time 
and  she  is  getting  worse.  She  has  been  all  right 
this  past  week,  but  there  are  times  when  we  can 't 
do  much  with  her.  The  doctor  saj^s  if  she  doesn  't 
get  violent  and  Pa  wants  to  watch  her,  we  can 
have  her  remain  in  her  house,  otherwise  she  will 
have  to  be  placed  where  someone  can  watch  out 
for  her. 

Pa  has  been  good  with  her  up  .till  now,  and  I 
hope  he  will  continue  to  be  that  way.  There  are 
times  when  he  says  it  is  too  hard  for  him,  but 
on  the  whole  he  does  try.  When  mother  gets  in 
her  crying  spells,  she  hates  to  have  him  come  near 
her  or  pat  her  shoulder.  But  if  he  goes  out  of  the 
house  while  I  stay  with  her  she  can 't  stand  having 
him  away.    She  worries  until  he  comes  back. 

I  go  there  Sunday  mornings,  and  if  she  gets  off 
to  church  with  Pa  then  I  go  home,  but  if  she 
elects  to  stay  home,  then  Pa  goes  to  church  and  I 
stay  with  her.  On  Sunday  afternoons  I  take 
them  for  a  ride  if  the  weather  permits.  Other 
than  that  I  can't  get  over  to  their  house  as  you 
know  I  work  every  day. 

If  that  would  be  enough  for  them  it  wouldn't 
be  necessary  for  me  to  worry,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  sometimes  when  Mom  wakes  up  with 
a  crying  spell,  Pa  will  call  me  up  at  6  a.m.  and  I 
must  come  at  once.  Anyway  I  feel  you  should 
know  what  is  going  on,  not  that  there  is  any- 
thing you  can  do.  I'm  not  writing  this  to  Sis 
as  she  is  expecting  a  baby  and  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  hear  things  like  this  and  to  worry 
about  it. 

I'm  afraid  you  will  liave  to  come  here  soon.  I 
don't  know  if  Mom  will  remember  so  good,  then 
on  the  other  hand  she  may. 

Love, 

Here  we  have  in  essence  the  classic  picture  of  an 
undiagnosed  mental  deterioration,  harmless  so  far, 
which  imposes  great  burden  upon  the  spouse,  the 
children  and  children's  children.  Forgetfulness,  cry- 
ing spells,  eccentricities — present  a  problem  for  the 
family  not  merely  of  care,  but  involving  their  own 
guilt  feelings  about  the  care  furnished.   Social  workers 


know  that  they  can  be  of  assistance  in  such  cases  in 
helping  the  family  to  decide  what  adjustment  should 
be  made.  But  the  psychiatric  problem  involving  not 
only  diagnosis  but  also  decisions  about  institutionaliza- 
tion are  issues  very  much  of  concern  today. 

Institutionalization  of  the  Aged  Senile: 

California  made  a  survey  that  showed  that  of  220 
patients  over  60  admitted  to  State  mental  hospitals 
during  a  single  year,  more  than  one-third  were  non- 
psychotic  and  shoidd  have  been  cared  for  else- 
where than  in  a  mental  hospital.  In  addition  19.5 
per  cent  were  considered  borderline  cases  with  major 
symptoms  such  as  delusional  thinking.  In  addition, 
one  out  of  six  patients  over  60  admitted  in  the  1948^9 
fiscal  year  were  returned  to  the  community  a  year  later 
restored  to  a  "  fairly  satisfactory  life  with  their  family 
and  friends. ' ' 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  recently  reported : 

"Medical  specialists  assure  us  that  many  of  the 
persons  aged  65  and  over  in  mental  hospitals  do 
not  require  and  can  benefit  very  little  from  inten- 
sive psychiatric  care.  The  ver.y  jiresence  in  the 
hospitals  of  such  persons  is  a  wasteful  drain  on 
the  facilities  so  badly  needed  bj'  others.  What  is 
clearly  suggested,  therefore,  is  the  development 
of  special  facilities  outside  our  hospitals — homes 
for  the  aged,  where  many  of  our  older  persons 
can  receive  adequate  nursing  and  attendant  care 
at  a  much  lower  cost  and  with  just  as  good 
results. 

In  Missouri,  the  superintendent  estimated  that  at 
least  600  out  of  2600  oldsters  in  the  State's  mental 
hospitals  "could  be  cared  for  outside  the  hospitals. 

In  New  York  State  we  find  a  division  of  viewpoint 
on  this  issue  as  to  whether  there  are  any  aged  in  our 
State  mental  hospitals  who  could  be  cared  for  better  in 
an}'  other  wa3^,  with  State  jisychiatrists  generally  lean- 
ing to  the  viewpoint  that  it  is  false  to  say  there  are 
aged  in  the  State  hospitals  who  need  not  be  there. 

In  addition  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
our  arteriosclerotic  or  senile  could  be  better  given 
custodial  care  in  other  types  of  facilities  or  in  their 
own  homes  is  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State 
should  properly  assume  responsibility  for  these  cases. 


"It  is  the  almost  universal  non-forgetting  of  the  past  which  is  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  old.  No  one  who  is  fully  in  the  present  has  the  time  or  desire 
to  live  in  the  past." 

Lillian  J.  Martin 
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Some  states : 

1.  Use  tlie  concept  of  "senile  custodial  care  cases" 
and  require  the  counties  either  to  care  for  them 
or  else  charge  the  counties  for  care  of  these 
individuals. 

2.  Use  state-aid  grants  to  counties  to  help  the 
localities  care  for  their  seniles. 

There  is  some  disposition  to  contend  that  fre- 
quently mental  ailments  of  later  years  are  a  function 
of  community  neglect  of  the  aged,  and  therefore  the 
community  has  primary  financial  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  There  is  also  the  contention  that  the 
senile  would  be  better  off  in  facilities  close  to  home, 
rather  than  in  state  hospitals. 

These  are  all  issues  that  need  to  be  given  careful 
consideration.  And  our  Committee  is  glad  to  report 
that  our  State  Mental  Hygiene  Department  is  now 
preparing  a  "White  Paper"  that  will  chart  the  major 
issues  in  this  area  and  indicate  a  sound  course  to 
follow  for  the  long-run  and  short-run.  The  Mental 
Hygiene  Commission's  pioneering  epidemiological 
study  of  mental  illness  of  the  aged,  and  its  evaluation 
of  community  programs  for  the  aged  in  preventing 
such  disturbances  should  produce  much  usefiil  infor- 
mation for  guidance  of  the  Legislature.^ 

Home-Town  Organization  for  the  Aged 

"How  do  we  go  about  starting  a  local  group  on 
the    aged?" 
Our  Committee  is  a.sked  that  question  by  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  country.    To  answer  such 
queries,  our  Committee  has ; 

1.  Keferred  the  people  to  appropriate  written  ma- 
terial, pamphlets,  reports  and  pajDers  dealing 
with  this  subject; 

2.  Sent  them  a  check-list  to  help  them  determine 
whether  such  a  group  is  needed  in  their  home- 
town ; 

3.  Eeeommended    they    visit    certain    communities 

which  have  organized  such  committees  on  the 
aging  successfully ; 

4.  Sent  in  members  of  our  own  staff,  members  of 
our  advisory  committees,  or  other  outstanding 
authorities  who  have  successfully  organized  com- 
munity groups,  to  advise  the  local  people  or 
groups. 

Out  of  our  Committee's  exijerience  in  this  field,  we 
have  come  to  certain  conclusions  which  maj'  be  of 
assistance  to  those  interested  in  organizing  local  com- 
mittees on  the  aging. 


^  As  this  report  goes  to  press,  Commissioner  Xewton  Bigelow 
announced  a  special,  million-dollar  200-bed  geriatric  building 
for  women  will  be  set  up  at  iliddletown  State  Hospital. 


Some  Do's  and  Don'ts  on   Community 

Organization 

Do's  Don'ts 

1.  Do  use  the  experience  of  1.  Don't  expect  to  cojjy  the 
communities  that  have  set  organizational  pattern  of 
up  programs  for  the  aged  a  neighboring  community 
as  a  guide.  preciselv.  Each  community 

2.  Do  get  basic  facts  on  tlic  '^\«  ^t^'own  peculiar  char- 
aged  in  Tour  communitY.  acteristics,  its  own  clis- 
•,?  1  '  1  -It  '  tinet  personalitv  and  be- 
lour    local    welfare    com-  ,       .     ^        ,,        -    ., 

7  .  havior    pattern,    its     own 

missioner,         emplovment  "a'*"'     pa^i,  m, 

i.,  ■     •  resources.     There     is     no 
service  manaaer,  librarian,  ^     ,      ,       ,         ,  . . 

„  .,     f      "  •  1   „         ■  standard    plan    for    moti- 
council  of   social  agencies.  ..  '  -i       j. 

f„,  ;i„  -  ,  .;„„  „„„•  4-:„,  vatms  a  communitv  to 
lamilv      service      societies  .    = 

can     be     helpful     in     this  action, 
regard.                                           2.    Don't  rely  on  statistics  to 

V     r>„     „„„     „„•„<-;„„     „,„„„„  convince  voiir  communitv. 

d.    Do     use    existing    groups,  t^  •     ■     x'        •  ^     4.  I 

,  ,.  •      f  ii  It  IS  lust  as  important  to 

public    or    private    as    the  ■'.  i    4.      v 

'^  ,.     ,f  ..  recognize    we   need    to    be 

core     ot     the     communitv  =.        „  ,     „, 

...  .,  .  •  emotionallv  aroused  over 
committee  on  the  aging.  , ,  ■,  c  i\  „  i  „ . 
Tf  ,,  •  .?  =f  the  needs  of  the  aged  as 
It  there  is  a  council  ot  ^  n  j.  £  ™  +t,„ 
■  1  .  .  ,,  to  pull  out  tlaures  on  the 
social  agencies  m  the  com-  .  ^  ■  i^  „„j  ;„ 
■  4.  °,i  i  •  ii  1  •  1  increase  in  the  aged  in 
munitv,  that  is  the  logical  iu'-i--  t, 
-,'  .  =  .,  your  community,  etc. 
group  to  set  up  a  commit- 
tee on  the  aging.  Other  3.  Don't  expect  an  outside 
logical  groups  "to "take  on  expert  or  group  of  experts 
sponsorship  of  such  a  com-  to  do  the  organizing  job 
mittee  include  the  local  for  you.  Use  outside  ex- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  lo-  perts  carefully.  Advise 
cal  family  service  agency.  them  in  advance  as  to 
local  Rotary  Club,  or  other  any  local  characteristics 
service  organization,  a  lo-  they  should  know  about, 
cal  fraternal  group,  an  in-  Tactfully  suggest  they 
terdenominational  church  avoid  "the  you  should" 
group,  the  Y's,  Jr.  League.  approach  and.  stress  the 
etc.                                      '  '■this    is    the    way    we    did 

,     T^  1  1        •  it  and  here's  why." 

4.    Do    make    your     planning 

and  operational  commit""-  4.  Don't  set  up  a  big  plan- 
tees  representative  ot  the  ning  committee  at  the 
community.  Business  and  start.  It  is  best  to  have 
labor  inte'rests  sometimes  a  few  key  people  who  are 
are  not  as  well  repre-  '-sold"  on  the  idea  of  help- 
sented  on  some  old  age  ing  the  aged,  a  few  people 
groups  as  they  should  be.  Avho  can   sliark   and  ignite 

T,         1     i  ii  ■*  the  communitv. 

0.  Do  select  as  the  commit- 
tee's initial  project  some  5.  Don't  attempt  to  do  too 
needed  service  which  dra-  much  too  quickly.  Don't 
matically,  relatively  eas-  go  off  in  all  directions  at 
ily,  and  without  gi'eat  once.  Select  a  main  prob- 
financial  drain  interprets  lem  area  with  a  No.  1 
the  needs  of  the  aged  and  priority.  Tackle  that  first, 
the  potential  in  the  aged  C4et  the  feel  of  success, 
to  the  community.  Com-  ^,  Don't  expect  "Santa  Claus" 
munities  have  found  that  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Federal, 
golden  age  clubs  or  day  ^^^^g  ^j.  j^^^j  governments 
centers,  40-plns  commit-  ^^  finance  your  projects. 
tees,  or  adult  education  ^^^^^.^  ;^  tinaiicial  help  vou 
courses  in  pre-retirement  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  projects  quali- 
plannmg.  or  handcrafts  j^..^^^  ^^^^^^^  g(.g,te  educa- 
have  been  found  suitable  ^^^^^  department  regula- 
rs initial  projects.  ^-^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  educational  or 

6.    Do    understand    the    basic  group    counselling   nature, 

problem  in  each  eonimun-  But  if  there  is  a  real  local 

ity    is    changing    people's  need  for  a  project  for  the 

attitudes  toward  the  aged.  aged,   you    will    find    that 

This  is  no  over-night  task,  local  people  will  open  their 

and  does  require  continu-  hearts  and  purses, 
ous  effort.  Participation 
and  involvement  have  been 
found  the  best  technique 
of  getting  people  to  alter 
their  biases. 
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Despite  her  years,  this  singer's  voice  rings  out  witli  true  tones,  ilany 
golden  age  clubs  emphasize  group  singing  which  gives  a  sense  of  activity 
and  participation,  as  Avell  as  solo  performance  by  talented  members. 
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State  Organization 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aging  has  shown  that  without  need  for 
major  legislation  or  new  spending  programs  it  has 
been  able  to  encourage  new  housing  for  the  aged,  spe- 
cial counselling  and  placement  of  40-plus  job  seekers, 
establishment  of  day  centers  and  golden  age  clubs, 
and  creation  of  community  programs  for  the  elderly. 

It  is  essential  that  the  M'ork  the  Committee  is  doing 
be  continued  at  this  time  in  close  cooperation  with 
state  departments  to  encourage  our  business,  civic, 
fraternal,  social  welfare  and  spiritual  leaders  to 
continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aging  population. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  now  at  such  a  stage 
that  it  will  find  useful  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
Departmental  Advisory  Committee.  Such  an  Advisory 
Committee  will  serve  to  bring  our  own  Committee  in 
closer  contacts  with  the  various  Departments. 

We  view  an  Inter-Departmental  Advisory  Com- 
mittee as  a  logical  transitional  step  toward  a  closer 
integration  between  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative branches  concerned  with  the  aging,  and  also 
as  a  step  forward  toward  a  team  approach  among  the 
various  departments  toward  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  old.  But  amazing  as 
it  may  seem,  the  approach  to  these  problems  along  the 
lines  developed  by  our  Committee,  is  relatively  new. 
We  believe  this  legislative-administrative  team  rela- 
tionship will  serve  admirably  to  adjust  State  agencies 


^  This  Inter-Departmental  Advisory  Committee  has  already 
been  estalilished  as  tliis  report  went  to  press. 


to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  State  council  on  the  elderly, 
under  which  the  departments  will  operate  on  a  full- 
time,  permanent  and  cooperative  basis  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  aged.' 

In  addition  to  an  official  agency  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  aged,  our  Committee  believes  there  is 
need  for  a  state-wide  Citizens  Committee  on  the  Aged 
to  serve  as  a  watchdog  on  State  programs  for  the 
elderly,  encourage  local  proGTams  for  the  aging,  and 
develop  sound  approarlies  to  Mllex-iatint:'  the  plight 
of  older  persons. 
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What's  YOUR  Problem? 

A  Resource  Guide  for  Senior  Citizens 


What's  YOUR  Problem? 

A  Resource  Guide  for  Senior  Citizens 


Foreword 


WE  ALL  have  problems. 
Big  ones.    Small  ones.    Some  are  trifling  but 
nonetheless  annoying.     Some  are  deep-down 
ones  that  threaten  our  happiness  or  health  or  home. 

Sometimes  we  can  lick  these  headaches  by  our- 
selves. And  that  is  probably  best,  for  that  not  only 
eliminates  the  trouble  but  also  makes  us  feel  mighty 
good  that  Ave  were  able  to  solve  the  problem  on  our 
own. 

But  sometimes  we  need  help.  And  need  it  badly 
and  promptly. 

Sometimes  it  might  be  we  need  food  or  clothing 
or  a  doctor — or  some  emergency  requires  real  help 
fast. 

Maybe  it's  only  a  bit  of  encouragement  to  give  xis 
the  self-confidence  to  solve  our  own  problems,  or 
maybe  it's  just  that  we  need  an  outsider's  impartial 
viewpoint  to  enable  us  to  lick  our  own  problems. 

Fortunately,  although  many  of  us  don't  realize  it. 
there  are  many  different  private  and  public  groups 
at  hand  to  help  us,  whatever  the  trouble. 

This  leaflet  was  written  to  help  find  these  helpers 
when  they  are  needed. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  improving  it 
will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Thomas  C.  Desmond 

Chairman,  New  York  State  Joint 

Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 

94  Broadway,  Newburgh,  New  York. 
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Where  To  Get  Help 

(Numbers  refer  to  agencies  listed  below) 


Problems  Agencies 

Employment: 

Finding  a  job 1.  4,  10,  11,  12,  18,  Z7 

Training  for  a  job 2,  15,  26,  27,  43 

Setting  up  a  small  business 3,  4.  7,  10,  27,  '->!,  29 

Turning  a  hobby  into  income 2,  3,  4,  1!) 

Retirement  farm    44,  45,  40 


Finances: 

Old  Age  Assistance 5 

Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance ....  C> 

Insurance  policies 20 

Investing  money    3,  7 

Emergency   .  . 3,  8,  9,  10,  16 

Budgeting  your  money 3,5,8,  9 

"Wills  and  estates 7.  25 


Retirement : 

Preparing   for   retirement 2.  14 

Should  you  retire 13.  14 

Learning  a   hobby 2,    17,  30 

Serving  others 4,  17,  30,  39 

Where   to  retire 3 

Keeping  busy   2.  4,  16.  17,  30 

Retirement   farm    44.   45,  46 

Family  Problems: 

Getting  along  with  your  spouse 5.  8 

Getting  along  with  your  children 5,  8 

AVhen  vou  live  with  others 5,  8 


Emergency : 

Medical    13.  22,  39.  40,  42 

Mental     13,  22,  34 

Legal   25 

Housing   5.  8,  10,   16 

Accident    13,  39,  40 

Financial    5.8,9.  10,   1 6 


Housing: 

Finding  an  old  age  home 5,  8.     9 

Finding  a  nursing  home 5,8,     9 

Finding  an  apartment 19,  21 

Finding  a   cottage 18,   19 

Living  with  your  children 5,     8 

Living   alone     5,     8 

Living  alone  while  sick 5,  8,  31,  41 


Health: 

Getting  a  visiting  nurse 13,  22,  31.  39 

Keeping  physically  fit 3,  13,  22,  23 

Diet  problems   .  .  .' 13,  16,  23,  29,  38,  46 

Obtaining  a  specialist 13,  39,  42 

Financing  your  illness 5,  26,  32,  39 

Hospital  and  surgical  insurance 20,  32,  39 

Health  infurTiiation   13.  22.  23.  25.  36.  37.  43 


Problems  Agencies 

.Mental  Healtli; 

Upset,   disturbed,   depressed? 8,  13.  33.  34 

Scared  about  getting  old  ? 3,  8,     9 

Unduly  worried  about  death? 3.  S,  9.  33 

i'ear  losing  out  on  the  job? 3,   13,  33,  34 

Resent  being  dependent  on  others? 5,  8,  33 

Fc'ar   loneliness  ?    2.  9,  24,  30 

Feel  useless?   2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  10,  16,  23,  24,  30,  39 

Agencies 

For  the  most  suitable  agency  in  your  home-town,  consult  your 
liical  Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  Comnumity  Chest 

1.  Local  office  of  New  York  State  Employment  Service 

2.  Adult  education  bureau  of  your  local  school  system 

3.  Your  local  library   (books,  pamphlets,  etc.) 

4.  Local  chamber  of  commerce 

5.  Local  welfare  department  or  officer 

6.  Local  social  security  office 

7.  Local  banker 

8.  Family  Service  Society 

9.  Local  minister,  priest  or  rabbi,  or  welfai'e  agency  of  your 
religious  denomination 

10.  Salvation  Armj' 

1 1.  Your  union 

12.  40-Plus  Clubs  for  executives 

13.  Youi'  family  doctor 

14.  Your  company's  personnel  officer 

15.  Vocational  training  bureau  of  your  local  school  system 

16.  Local  chapter  of  Red  Cross 

17.  YMCA,  YWCA.  YJIHA,  YWHA 

18.  Newspaper  ads 

19.  Local  real  estate  agent 

20.  Local  insurance  brokei' 

21.  Local  Housing  Authority 

22.  Local  Health  Department 

23.  Local  Tubercxilosis  and  Health  Association 

24.  Local  Committee  on  Aging 

25.  Local  attorney  or  bar  association 

2G.  N'ocational  Rehabilitation  Division.  New  York  State  Edu 
cation  Dept. 

27.  New  York  State  Women's   Council 

28.  New  York  State  Connnerce  Dcjiartnu'iit 

29.  U.  S.  Printing  Office 

30.  Golden  Age  Clubs  or  Day  Centers 

31.  Visiting  Nurse  Association 

32.  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield  oHice 

33.  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

34.  State  Mental  Hospital 

35.  N.  Y.  S.  Mental  Hygiene  Dept. 

36.  Local  Heart  Association 

37.  Local  Cancer  Society 

38.  Nutrition  Bureau,  N.  Y.  S.  Health  Dept. 
o9.  Local  hospital 

40.  Out-patient  service  of  local  hospital 

41.  Nurses  registry 

42.  Local  medical  society 

43.  Bureau   of  Vocational   Services,   N.   Y.   S.   Dept.   of   Social 
Welfare 

44.  Farm  Bureau  agent 

45.  Home  Bureau 

46.  Extension  Services,  N.  Y.  S.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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WHILE  we  want  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can,  you 
can  realize  that  each  locality  differs  in  the 
anionnt  and  kind  of  help  that  it  has  available. 
So  this  leaflet  has  to  be  more  general  than  we  would 
like  it  to  be.  Too,  we  can't  possibly  know  all  the 
problems  that  are  likely  to  hit  our  older  persons.  But 
we  hope  the  leaflet  is  specific  enough  to  help  you  no 
matter  where  you  live  in  New  York  State. 


Did  You  Know? 

First,  we'd  like  to  clear  out  of  the  way  a  few 
wrong  ideas  that  some  people  have. 

For  example,  some  people  think  social  workers  are 
folks  whose  only  job  is  to  investigate  persons  on  old 
age  assistance  rolls,  or  who  only  decide  how  much 
poor  old  people  are  to  get  from  public  moneys. 
That  is  not  so.  Yes,  they  do  these  things ;  but  they 
do  much  more.  A  trained  social  worker  is  skilled  in 
understanding  people  and  in  knowing  how  to  help 
people.  That's  their  real  job.  If  you  need  help  they 
probably  can  help  you  for  they  have  helped  many 
people  like  yourself  with  the  same  problems.  And  if 
they  cannot  help  you,  they  usually  know  where  you 
can  get  help. 

Another  common  mistake  is  thinking  that  social 
agencies  are  set  up  to  help  only  the  poor.  That's 
wrong,  too.  i\[ost  of  these  social  agencies  help 
people  in  trouble,  or  people  with  troubles,  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed — or  the  condition  of  your 
pocketbook.  They  usually  will  try  to  help  you, 
whether  you  make  $10  a  week  or  $200  a  week — or 
are  stone  broke.  Usually  their  services  are  free  of 
charge.  But  you  may  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay,  if  j'ou  can  and  wish  to,  a  reasonable  fee. 
In  any  event,  if  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
a  nice  thing  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  Com- 
munity Chest  in  your  town  which  usually  helps  to 
support  these  agencies. 

Remember  these  agencies  are  organized  to  help  not 
only  old  folks,  but  also  their  families  if  they  too  need 
advice  or  help. 

And  their  professional  ethics,  like  those  of  a  doc- 
tor, assure  you  that  they  keep  your  difficulties  con- 
fidential. 

Don't  forget  your  personal  physician.  He  is 
familiar  with  local  medical  facilities  and  works  with 
social  agencies.   He  is  guide,  counsellor  and  friend. 


Help  Wanted 


Some  people  may  ask  for  help  who  don't  really  need 
help.  And  a  lot  of  people  who  really  need  help,  do 
not  ask  for  it.  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  are  there 
I'O  assist  all  people  in  getting  the  help  they  really 
need.  But  before  you  can  get  aid,  you  must  not  only 
need  help,  j'ou  must  want  help.  You  will  find  that 
social  agencies  operate  under  the  jirinciple  that  you 
have  a  right  to  make  your  own  choice  of  solutions  of 
problems  so  long  as  you  don't  hurt  anyone  else. 
The  agencies  may  show  you  various  possible  solu- 
tions, but  you  have  the  right  to  make  your  own 
choices.  If  an  agency  believes  that  you  need  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  help  than  you  requested,  it  will  try, 
with  your  assistance,  to  get  you  the  help  you  really 
need. 

You  will  find  that  the  workers  in  these  agencies 
will  respect  you  for  your  request ;  they  do  not  want 
to  manage  your  life  or  give  unwanted  advice.  They 
simply  work  at  carrying  out  The  Golden  Rule. 


A  Good  Idea 

No  matter  what  your  problem  may  be,  it  usuall.y 
will  be  a  good  idea  first  to  get  in  touch  with  your 
local  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  your  Community 
Chest  or  your  physician. 

You  can  find  their  addresses  in  the  phone  book. 
In  some  communities,  the  Council  goes  under  a 
slightly  different  name  such  as  in  New  York  City, 
where  it  is  called  Welfare  and  Health  Council,  44  E. 
23  Street,  New  York  City,  or  as  in  Yonkers  where 
it  is  called  Social  Planning  Council.  These  Councils, 
which  act  as  clearing-houses  for  health  and  welfare 
activities,  have  as  members  many  local  social  agen- 
cies which  are  set  up  to  help  people.  Some  localities 
do  not  have  a  Council;  in  such  case,  the  local  Com- 
munity Chest,  if  there  be  one,  will  usually  know  of 
some  agency  that  can  aid  you.  A  phone  call,  letter 
or  visit  to  the  Council  or  Chest  is  a  short-cut  to 
obtaining  the  right  kind  of  help  for  you. 

Many  cities  have  community  committees  on  the 
aged,  wdiich  study  the  needs  of  older  persons  and 
plan  programs  for  them,  and  arouse  the  public  to 
the  need  to  take  action  to  meet  the  problems  of 
senior  citizens.     These  committees  are  ordinarily  a 
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part  of  the  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  or  are 
appointed  by  Mayors.  While  these  committees  do 
not  as  a  rule  administer  programs  directly,  their 
members  often  will  know  where  to  refer  you  for  the 
help  j'ou  may  need. 

In  many  communities,  various  religious  groups 
have  established  agencies  to  help  their  aged  members. 
For  example  in  New  York  City  there  is  a  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  122  East 
22nd  Street,  a  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  207  Fourth  Avenue,  and  Central  Bureau 
for  the  Jewish  Aged,  -45  Astor  Place,  all  of  which 
can  refer  you  to  the  available  agencies  best  equipped 
to  help  you.  There  are  similar  groups  in  upstate 
communities. 


Well,  What's  Your  Problem? 

An  Emergency? 

When  an  emergency  hits,  and  yoii  need  help  fast, 
your  local  Red  Cross  Chapter,  Family  Service  So- 
ciety, Salvation  Army,  or  local  police,  fire,  or  welfare 
departments  may  be  able  to  aid.  Your  iDersonal 
physician  or  church's  religious  leader  also  maj'  be 
able  to  help. 

If  you  need  legal  help,  your  local  Legal  Aid  Society 
or  your  local  Bar  Association  can  aid  you. 

Don't  let  false  i^ride  stop  j^ou  from  calling  for 
help.  But  don't  call  for  emergency  help  unless  your 
problem  really  is  an  emergency,  because  j'ou  may 
block  someone  who  needs  quick  help  from  getting  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"Pension"   Trouble? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  public  old  age  "pen- 
sion" in  the  U.S.A.  There  is  Old  Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance,  usually  called  "Social  Security",  which 
entitles  you  to  a  monthly  retirement  check  if  you 
have  worked  in  employment  covered  by  the  social 
security  law.  And  there  is  Old  Age  Assistance, 
which  is  a  grant  made  only  if  your  income  is  not 
enough  to  meet  j'our  needs  for  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  medical  attention. 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  covered  by 
old  age  and  survivors'  insurance,  what  your  bene- 
fits might  be,  what  benefits  your  spouse  may  be 
entitled  to  receive  on  your  death,  or  any  other  ques- 
tion relating  to  this  insurance,  your  local  Social 
Security  Office  will  try  to  get  you  the  answers.  Look 
under  "United  States  Government"  in  the  local  tele- 
phone directory  for  phone  and  address  of  the  office 
nearest  you.     Your  local  post-office   will  know  the 


address  of  your  nearest  Social  Security  Office;  you 
can  write  for  information. 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  or  your  spouse 
is  eligible  for  old  age  assistance,  or  if  you  have  any 
other  questions  about  old  age  assistance,  consult 
your  local  welfare  department:  in  rural  areas,  your 
town  or  county  welfare  officer  will  be  able  to  advise 
you  on  such  matters.  You  can  get  his  name  and 
address  by  calling  your  town  clerk  at  the  town  hall 
or  the  county  clerk  at  the  county  building.  Old  age 
assistance  recipients  have  the  right,  if  they  feel  their 
case  has  not  been  properly  handled,  to  appeal  deci- 
sions of  the  local  welfare  department  by  requesting 
a  review  from  the  State  Social  Welfare  Department, 
112  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Problems  of  local  or  state  retired  employees  with 
regard  to  their  retirement  allotments  can  be  referred 
to  the  New  York  State  Retirement  System,  256 
Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York. 

Aged  War  Veterans  or  their  spouses  or  children 
are  eligible  for  many  special  benefits,  ranging  from 
hospitalization  and  insurance  benefits  to  homes  for 
the  aged  veterans.  Problems  relating  to  these  mat- 
ters can  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  such 
as  local  chapters  of  veterans  organizations  who 
usually  have  special  officers  assigned  who  can  answer 
your  questions,  or  New  York  State  Veterans'  Coun- 
sellors, or  the  nearest  office  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans 
Administration  or  the  local  welfare  office. 


Need   a   Job? 

Be  sure  to  register  with  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service  oifice  in  your  home-town.  In  some 
cities  there  are  40-plus  Clubs,  cooperative  job  finding 
groups  for  male  executives.  Try  private  employ- 
ment agencies.  Get  a  book  or  pamphlet  on  modern- 
day  job-hunting  techniques,  from  your  local  library. 
Use  all  your  contacts  to  sell  yourself ;  friends,  rela- 
tives, the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  j'our  union 
agent.  Your  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies  may 
be  able  to  refer  you  to  vocational  testing  and  guid- 
ance service.  Above  all,  stress  your  experience, 
keep  on  plugging,  and  avoid  becoming  discouraged. 

Try  smaller  concerns,  rather  than  large  ones ;  try 
out-of-the-waj'  shops  rather  than  downtown  firms ; 
try  for  odd-shift  jobs  that  younger  men  may  not 
want  because  of  family  or  other  responsibilities ;  try 
anah'zing  your  skills  and  see  if  they  can  be  used 
in  industries  other  than  those  you've  previously 
worked  in. 

Some  private  non-profit  agencies  have  set  up  job 
finding  services  for  the  40-plus  worker,  such  as 
Federation  Employment  Service,  67  West  47  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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If  you  need  medical  help  or  voeatioual  training 
in  order  to  get  a  job.  eontaet  the  Ne\v  York  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Eehabilitation,  State  Educa- 
tion Building.  Albany  or  111  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Eehabilitation,  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  112  State  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  aids  the  blind  to  obtain  similar  services.  There 
are  so-called  sheltered  workshops  which  provide 
work  for  the  haudieapped  in  Butfalo.  Binghamton. 
Rochester  and  New  York  City.  Your  local  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  or  other  social  agency  will  prob- 
ablj'  know   of  these. 

Self -employment  ? 

"Want  to  go  into  business  for  yourself '  "Want  tc 
know  where  and  how  to  sell  home-made  prodiTCts  or 
handicrafts?  New  York  State  Women's  Council 
(helps  men  and  women),  34:2  iladison  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  or  112  State  Street.  Albanj%  New  York, 
has  marketing  experts  who  can  help  you.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Commerce,  112  State 
Street,  Albanj',  New  York,  also  has  regional  offices 
where  j'ou  can  get  help  on  appraising  the  market 
for  various  products.  Cheek  also  with  your  voca- 
tional training  teacher  at  the  local  school  system : 
sometimes  he  can  tell  you  whether  your  product  is 
of  sufficiently  high  standard  to  be  marketed  success- 
fully or  show  you  how  to  improve  it.  The  U.  S. 
Printing  Office,  Wasliington.  D.  C.  has  many  useful 
pamphlets  on  various  kinds  of  small  business.  Cheek 
with  your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  too.  There 
are  hobby  and  craft  cooperative  outlets  in  various 
communities  which  can  help  you. 

Your  County  Farm  Bureau  or  Extension  Agent, 
usually  at  the  county  seat,  can  help  you  with  regard 
to  how  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  retirement  farms : 
the  Extension  Services  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  also  be  consulted  if  you  are  planning  on 
farming  in  your  later  years. 

Financial   Advice? 

Good  financial  counsellors  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  Family  Service  Society  in  your  com- 
munity maj'  be  able  to  advise  you  on  budgeting. 
There  are  good  budgeting  manuals  available  from 
the  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at 
your  local  library.  Most  local  banks  are  glad  to 
advise  you  on  your  financial  problem,  whether  it 
involves  a  $100  investment  or  a  much  larger  sum. 
Reputable  insurance  or  real  estate  brokers  have 
much  know-how  in  their  respective  fields.    Widows 


or  anyone  else  who  needs  to  be  careful  of  limited 
funds  and  who  wants  to  invest  their  money  had  best 
stay  clear  of  stock  promoters  and  invest-by-mail 
sharks.  Investment  counsellors  are  available  in  large 
cities.  But  for  most  persons,  it  is  best  to  consult  the 
local  banker. 


Health? 

If  you  have  a  health  problem,  yoir  should  see  your 
personal  physician  first.  He  can  decide  how  to 
attack  the  problem  and  whether  the  aid  of  a  special- 
ist or  social  agency  will  be  helpful.  A  panipMet 
"How  To  Choose  a  Doctor"  (1.5c)  is  available 
from  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  HI. 

Periodic  health  examinations  are  very  important  if 
you  are  over  40  and  may  be  obtained  from  your  family 
doctor  or  from  the  cancer  detection  center  operated 
bj-  many  local  hospitals.  Take  advantage  of  the  local 
health  campaigns  which  give  free  tuberculosis,  heart 
or  diabetes  tests. 

Visiting  nurse  service  is  available  in  some  parts 
of  the  state,  through  county  or  city  welfare  or  health 
departments  or  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  If  you 
need  a  full  time  nurse,  registered  or  practical,  the 
Nurses  Registry  in  your  town  can  be  located  by  call- 
ing a  local  hospital. 

Much  useful  information  including  free  booklets  on 
health  matters  can  be  obtained  at  j-our  local  health 
department,  or  the  local  office  of  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Public  Health  Association.  The  secretary  of  the 
county  or  city  Medical  Society  may  also  be  able  to 
answer  your  cjuestions  or  refer  you  to  some  source  that 
can.  Any  physician  can  tell  you  his  name.  Some 
communities  have  cancer  societies  or  heart  associations 
that  can  assist  you.  Your  library  will  have  up-to-date 
books  on  health  problems  of  later  life.  There  are  out- 
patient clinics  attached  to  many  hospitals  that 
enable  you  to  obtain  examination  and  treatment  at 
low  cost  and  still  remain  in  your  own  home,  if  that 
is  desirable. 

The  state  has  set  up  numerous  clinics  for  tumor, 
cancer  and  heart  ailments;  your  local  health  officer 
can  refer  you  to  the  one  nearest  you.  For  information 
regarding  services  for  patients  with  heart  disease,  con- 
tact your  local  Heart  Association,  or  write  to  the  New 
York  Heart  Assembly,  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 105  E.  22  St.,  New  York  City. 

Should  you  want  information  regarding  tumors  or 
cancers,  consult  your  local  cancer  society,  or  if  your 
town  doesn't  have  one,  write  to  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  310  Termi- 
nal Bldg.,  Rochester  14,  N.  Y.  If  your  problem  stems 
from  loss  of  sight  get  in  touch  with  the  Division  of 
Rehabilitative  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
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ment  of  Social  Welfare,  112  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

If  special  dietary  problems  occur,  you  may  be  able 
to  sound  advice  from  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  N.  Y.  S. 
Health  Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  from  your  local  Red 
Cross  chapter  or  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health 
Association,  some  of  which  employ  home  economists 
or  nutritionists. 

In  some  areas,  physical  therapists  are  available 
through  local  health  departments  for  helping  patients 
who  have  various  neurological  or  orthepedic  condi- 
tions ;  these  services  are  given  on  request  of  your 
family  physician. 

For  medical  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  ill, 
there  are  several  hospitals  in  the  state,  but  your  best 
bet  again  is  your  local  physician  who  will  know  where 
to  refer  you.  The  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, State  Office  Building,  Albany,  New  York,  or  its 
district  health  officer  may  also  be  able  to  help  you. 

If  you  cannot  meet  your  doctor  or  hospital  bills, 
get  in  touch  with  your  local  welfare  department  as 
special  provision  is  made  to  help  you  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Nursing  Home? 

Your  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  likely  to 
know  of  suitable  nursing  homes  or  can  tell  yon  how 
to  find  them.  Also,  j^our  local  Welfare  or  Health 
Department  can  tell  you  whether  any  local  nursing 
home  is  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  If  it  is,  you  can  be  sure  such  homes  meet  at 
least  minimum  requirements.  In  New  York  City  the 
Hospital  Department  has  a  list  of  nursing  homes 
approved  by  it  and  the  United  Hospital  Fund, 
through  its  counselling  service  may  be  able  to  refer 
j-ou  to  suitable  homes.  Your  local  physician  or 
religious  leader  may  know  of  a  suitable  home.  A 
nursing  home  list  may  be  obtained  free  from  the 
New  York  State  Social  Welfare  Department,  112 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Old  Age   Homes? 

Your  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies  may  refer 
you  or  your  family  to  the  right  place  for  help  in 
finding  a  suitable  home  for  the  aged,  if  you  really 
need  such  institutional  care.  Local  welfare  officials 
usually  know  of  such  homes,  and  what  standards 
thej^  maintain.  Cheek  with  your  fraternal  groups, 
as  several  such  organizations  have  set  up  homes  for 
their  aged  members ;  so  do  some  church  and  labor 
groiips.  Sometimes  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange 
for  housekeeping  service  or  visiting  nurse  service  so 
that  you  will  not  need  an  old  age  home. 

The  Family  Service  Society  or  the  local  Council  of 


Social  Agencies  in  your  community,  or  the  welfare 
agency  of  your  religious  group,  may  be  able  to  analyze 
your  living  arrangement  or  housing  problem  and  help 
you  find  suitable  quarters.  The  State  Social  Welfare 
Department,  112  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  issues  a 
"Directory  of  Homes  and  Institutions  for  Adults" 
(25(')  listing  all  the  old  age  homes  in  the  state  and 
their  admission  policies. 

Apartments,   and   Other   Housing? 

An  increasing  number  of  apartments  will  prob- 
ably be  built  during  the  next  several  years  specially 
designed  for  older  persons.  Your  local  Housing 
Authority  is  required  by  state  regulation  to  set 
aside  a  proportion  of  all  new  state-aided  apartments 
for  use  by  the  aged.  At  least  one  old  age  home  has 
built  apartments  for  applicants  who  do  not  need 
institutional  care.  Your  local  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies may  know  of  suitable  apartments,  or  refer  you 
to  an  agency  that  does ;  this  applies  also  for  rooming 
houses,  or  boarding  houses.  If  you  are  on  old  age 
assistance  rolls,  your  case-worker  in  the  local  wel- 
fare department  may  be  able  to  help  you  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  living  quarters.  Of  course,  the  usual 
sources,  such  as  classified  ads  in  the  newspapers,  and 
real  estate  agents,  may  also  be  of  help. 

Upset,   Disturbed,   Depressed? 

Some  people  become  depressed  when  they  no  longer 
"bring  home  the  bacon."  Others  become  emotionally 
disturbed  when  thej'  feel  they  are  becoming  too  old 
for  their  job.  Some  older  persons  who  have  to  become 
dependent  on  their  children  or  other  relatives  and 
friends,  become  difficult  to  live  with  and  upset  every- 
body who  comes  in  contact  with  them. 

If  j'our  problem  is  not  primarily  physical,  but 
mental,  j'ou  may  need  psychological  or  psychiatric 
help.  Your  own  physician  can  refer  you  to  such 
sources  for  aid.  Your  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
can  refer  you  to  the  local  group  that  might  be  able 
to  help  j'ou  in  such  matters.  Social  agencies,  such  as 
the  Family  Service  Society,  may  be  in  a  position  to 
help  you  obtain  such  aid.  In  some  cities,  the  city 
hospitals  provide  for  psychiatric  examination  and 
treatment.  The  various  state  mental  hospitals  oper- 
ate out-patient  clinics  that  may  be  able  to  help  you. 
The  New  York  State  Mental  Hygiene  Department, 
State  Office  Building,  Albany,  New  York,  has  vari- 
ous pamphlets  available  and  can  tell  you  of  private 
sanatoriums  approved  by  it.  Society  for  Mental 
Health  of  the  State  Charities  Association,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  may  also  be  able  to 
refer  you  to  appropriate  help. 
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Family   Troubles? 

Cau't  get  along  with  your  children  or  others  in 
your  family?  Having  trouble  with  your  spouse? 
Sometimes  such  problems  are  so  acute  there  appears 
to  be  no  way  of  meeting  them.  But  there  are  many 
groups  able  and  willing  to  help  you.  The  local 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  will  know  what  agency 
is  equipped  to  aid  you.  The  Family  Service  Society 
handles  manj'  such  situations.  Your  own  religious 
leader  may  be  able  to  aid  you.  If  you  are  on  old  age 
assistance  rolls,  your  case-worker  should  be  con- 
sulted, because  trained  social  workers  will  know  how 
you  can  best  be  helped. 

Want   to   Keep   Busy? 

Some  of  the  ])robloms  of  our  later  years  stem 
simply  from  not  having  enough  to  do.  We  begin  to 
worry  about  each  ache  and  pain.  Or  we  start  to  nag. 
Or  we  become  depressed.  When  this  is  the  cause  of 
our  trouble,  getting  something  constructive  to  do 
is  the  solution.  Your  local  Community  Chest,  your 
own  church,  your  local  hospital,  local  civic,  tax- 
payer, and  social  welfare  groups  urgently  need 
dependable  volunteer  help,  on  full-time  or  part- 
time  basis.  It  might  be  to  cheer  up  the  sick,  or 
do  necessary  office  work,  or  perhaps  if  j'ou're  handy, 
to  fix  up  toys  for  youngsters  or  equipment  for  an 
old  age  home.  There  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  world,  no  one  need  be  idle.  Yoa  can 
learn  a  hobby  free  through  evening  courses  at  your 
local  school  or  other  agency.  Write  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  a  free  list  of  hobby  pam- 
phlets. In  many  communities,  Golden  Age  Clubs  or 
Day  Centers  for  the  aged  have  been  set  up  by  private 
or  public  agencies  to  enable  you  to  meet  people,  and 
have  fun,  and  expand  your  outlook :  your  local 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  welfare  department 
will  know  where  these  are  located. 


Preparing  for   Retirement? 

Your  library  has  many  good  books  on  planning  for 
retirement.  Many  libraries  now  have  home-book 
deliveries  for  the  housebound,  and  also  ceiling  pro- 
jectors which  enable  the  bed-ridden  to  read  books. 
Many  adult  education  units  in  our  school  systems 
are  setting  up  special  courses  for  older  folks.  Con- 
sult the  director  of  the  adult  education  division  in 
your  local  school  sj'stem.  Some  employers  and 
unions  have  provided  courses  on  planning  for  retire- 
ment, or  can  have  them  set  up  free  through  the 
school  system,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  such  training. 


When  You  Live  in  The  Country 

In  rural  areas,  the  problems  of  older  persons  can 
be  just  as  acute  as  those  in  cities;  one  of  the  main 
differences  is  that  we  hear  less  about  them,  and  too 
there  are  not  the  organizations  in  farm  regions  to 
help  oldsters  cope  with  difficulties.  Thus,  in  rural 
areas  there  are  few  if  any  private  case-work  agen- 
cies, mental  hygiene  clinics,  or  public  health  nurses. 
Nonetheless,  the  neighborly  feeling  is  likely  to  be 
more  strongly  developed  in  rural  areas  and  so  there 
often  are  individuals  and  groups  ready  to  help  you 
find  aid. 

The  Home  Bureaus,  Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  county 
nurse,  church  organizations,  volunteer  firemen,  the 
local  constable,  justice  of  peace,  the  town  or  county 
welfare  officer,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Committee 
in  your  area,  your  physician,  your  local  supervisor 
or  town  clerk,  and  the  committeeman  of  any  of  the 
local  political  parties  are  all  people  who  tend  to 
know  where  and  how  you  can  receive  help. 

Good  Advice  at  Your  Age — 
Whatever  Your  Age! 

Take  things  easy.  Relax.  You're  old  enough  now 
to  have  some  sense  about  such  matters.  Try  to  enjoy 
your  later  years ;  meet  new  people,  make  new 
friends ;  enjoy  the  no-cost  wonders  of  nature  that 
are  all  around  you.  Remember  today's  problem  sel- 
dom looks  as  big  tomorrow.  Don't  try  to  keep  up 
with  younger  folks  physically.  But  keep  ahead  of 
them  mentally.  Living  is  learning  and  you're  never 
too  old  to  learn.  So  learn  something  new  each  year, 
some  new  skill  or  activity.  Keep  active,  keep  useful, 
and  you'll  be  too  busy  and  interested  to  be  bothered 
with  routine  troubles.  If  you're  not  getting  zest  out 
of  life,  you're  not  putting  enough  into  it. 

Get  a  good  physical  check-up  annually.  Eat  a 
varied,  wholesome  diet,  avoiding  fats,  increasing  the 
proteins  and  cutting  down  on  starches.  Usually  the 
shorter  the  belt-line,  the  longer  the  life-line.  See 
"Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks,"  pamphlet  sold  (5(S") 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Some  people  in  gaining  years  gain  little  wisdom. 
Don't  make  that  error.  Remember  that  old  age  has 
its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  privileges.  Don't 
think  because  you're  no  longer  young,  you  know  it 
all.  Avoid  becoming  crabby,  or  yackety-yacking  too 
much,  errors  that  lose  us  friends  .  .  .  friends  Avho 
become  more  valuable  to  us  as  time  goes  on.  Keep 
thinking  of  things  to  be  done  tomorrow  rather  than 
what  vou  did  yesterday. 
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They  Were  Helped; 
You  Can  Be  Helped 

We  list  here  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  old  folks 
who  are  being  helped  each  year  by  numerous  private 
and  public  agencies. 

A  65-year-old  man  wanted  a  list  of  old  age  homes, 
so  he  could  apply  for  admission.  He  went  to  a 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  found  out  that  his 
wife  was  opposed  to  his  idea,  that  he  could  not  work 
because  of  a  heart  condition,  and  that  while  his  wife 
was  willing  to  go  to  his  daughter's  home,  he  was  not. 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  felt  the  man  needed 
counselling  and  guidance  before  he  could  really 
decide  whether  he  needed  or  wanted  to  go  to  an  old 
age  home.  They  referred  him  to  the  Family  Service 
Society,  where  through  sound  counselling,  he  was 
able  to  clear  up  his  family  difficulties,  and  happily 
resume  his  home  life  with  his  wife. 

A  woman  upstate  needed  nursing  home  facilities 
at  moderate  cost.  She  got  in  touch  with  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in  her  town,  which  referred  her 
to  the  Family  Service  Society.  This  agency  con- 
sulted the  county  welfare  department's  supervisor 
of  nursing  homes,  who  on  any  day  knows  where 
vacancies  are  in  approved  nursing  homes.  The 
woman  quickly  was   accepted   in   a   suitable  home. 

A  man  retired  at  65  became  nagging,  nervous, 
depressed.  His  family  woi-ried  at  the  sudden  change 
in  him,  and  consulted  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
They  were  referred  to  a  case-work  agency  which 
soon  discovered  that  his  change  in  behavior  was 
apparently  due  to  loss  of  status  in  his  home  when 
he  stopped  being  "the  bread-winner."  The  agency's 
staff  psychologist  was  able,  after  numerous  consulta- 
tions, to  help  him  see  that  a  new  life  was  just  open- 
ing up  for  him  free  of  "nose-to-the-grindstone"  pres- 
sure and  that  he  could  either  make  it  something 
wonderful — or  something  sour  and  skimpy.  The 
retired  man  when  last  seen  was  happily  teaching  a 
night  class  in  wood-working. 

Remember,  you  are  not  alone  in  having  problems. 
We  all  have  them.  And  fortunately  in  our  country, 
there  is  always  someone  or  some  group  or  agency 
that  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  help  you.  We 
hope  this  leaflet  will  help  you  find  help  if  you  need 
it  when  you  need  it. 


A  directory  of  local  resources  should  be  added  here  by  the  local 
council  of  social  agencies,  community  committee  on  aging,  welfare 
department  or  other  social  service  group. 
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California's  New  Program  for  the  Aging 

By  Louis  Kuplan 

Executive  Secretary,  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  oh  the  Problems  of  the  Aging,  State  of  California 


California's  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  aging  is  spotlighted  by  this  article  by  an 
official  who  is  active  in  developing  the  new  program. 


THE  past  18  months  have  been  very  busy  ones  for 
Californiaus  concerned  with  the  needs  of  their 
fellow  citizens  who  solely,  because  of  age,  are 
beset  by  many  problems  they  cannot  cope  with  them- 
selves. Through  the  recognition  of  the  existing 
problems,  and  the  awareness  of  their  serious  nature, 
there  has  developed  a  real  partnership,  between  the 
State  government  and  the  local  communities,  devoted 
to  an  attack  on  these  major,  common  problems. 

Consequently,  California's  experience  in  develop- 
ing programs  designed  to  meet  these  needs  and 
problems  stands  forth  as  a  prime  example  of  the 
democratic  process  at  its  most  effective  and  produc- 
tive stage. 

From  the  inception  of  the  over-all,  state-wide 
program  the  emphasis  has  been  on  local  community 
responsibility  and  citizen  participation.  Tliere  is 
tacit  agreement  that  onlj-  through  such  cooperation 
can  California  meet  the  objectives  of  making  the 
later  years  meaningful  and  worthwhile  to  the  senior 
citizen  and  to  help  him  remain  a  contributing  member 
of  his  community  and  society.  This  paper  will 
describe,  briefly,  how  this  teamwork  was  achieved 
and  what  some  of  the  results  have  been. 


State   Conference   Called 

Although  a  number  of  California  communities  had 
developed  some  limited  programs  for  the  aging  several 
years  ago,  the  real  impetus  came  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aging  called 
by  Governor  Earl  Warren  in  October  of  1951.  The 
efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
led  Governor  Warren  to  discuss  the  problems  with  a 
number  of  State  department  heads  whose  work 
touched  upon  the  problems  of  the  aging.  The 
Governor  learned  that  most  of  the  department  heads 
he  questioned  also  had  a  .deep  concern  about  these 
problems  and  their  effect  upon  their  departments" 
activities.      The    outcome    was    the    decision    bv    the 


Governor  to  call  a  state-wide  conference  at  which 
the  citizens  of  the  State  could  identify  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problems  and  make  recommendations 
for  solving  them.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference, 
as  it  was  put  by  Governor  Warren,  was  to  enable  the 
senior  citizens  of  California  to  "live  through  their 
later  years  in  security,  dignity,  and  usefulness ' '. 

While  the  organizational  and  staff  work  was  per- 
formed by  State  employees,  the  development  of  the 
program  was  the  responsibility  of  the  State's  citizens. 
A  group  of  80  representative  citizens  of  the  State 
spent  a  full  clay  discussing  conference  plans  and 
program.  Division  and  section  chairmen  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  program  com- 
mittees were  recruited  from  the  State's  citizenry. 

ilore  than  2500  people  participated  in  this  Con- 
ference. They  came  from  everj^  section  of  Cali- 
fornia and  from  every  walk  of  life.  Every  profession 
was  represented,  as  were  business  and  labor  leaders, 
lay  people  and,  of  course,  older  people  themselves. 
All  participated  enthusiastically  and  often  warmly. 

More  than  100  pertinent  recommendations  for 
action  came  out  of  the  Conference  deliberations.  One 
of  the  most  heart-warming  recommendations  was  a 
simple,  but  strong  affirmation  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  our  citizens  work  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  It  was  a  negation  of  the  doctrine  that 
democi-aeies  are  effete  and  that  their  citizens  desire 
only  to  force  their  burdens  and  responsibilities  upon 
central  governments. 

It  was  the  almost  unanimous  recommendation  that 
the  problems  of  the  senior  citizens  were  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  community  and  its  citizens.  The 
Conference  participants  did  not  want  the  State  or 
Federal  governments  to  do  the  job  for  them  or  to 
tell  them  how  it  should  be  done.  However,  they  did 
want  the  resources  and  services  of  State  and  Federal 
governments  to  stand  by  and  assist  them  when,  and 
if,  necessary. 

Other  important  recommendations  were  that  the 
State  government  coordinate  all  of  its  activities  and 
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fimctious  c-oueerned,  in  any  way,  with  the  problems 
of  the  aging  and  that  the  Governor  establish  a  state- 
wide citizens'  advisory  committee. 

The  Conference  participants  kept  faith  with  their 
own  findings  and  recommendations.  They  returned 
to  their  home  communities  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
resolved  to  do  a  job.  Their  enthusiasm  established  a 
climate  in  which  the  proposed  partnership  between 
the  State  and  the  local  communities  was  able  to 
flourish. 

Interdepartmental   Committee 

For  his  part,  Governor  "Warren  immediately  estab- 
lished an  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee 
on  the  Problems  of  the  AgiuL;'.    This  committee  is  com- 


posed of  the  heads  of  nine  State  agencies  and  the 
Governor's  Interdepartmental  Secretary.  The  State 
departments  represented  on  the  committee  are : 
Education,  Employment,  Industrial  Relations,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Personnel  Board,  Public  Health,  Recrea- 
tion, Social  "Welfare  and  "Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Interdepartmental  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aging 
are  to : 

1.  Coordinate  all  State  activities  for,  and  with, 
the  aging. 

2.  Ensure  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  State 
services  in  the  development  of  needed  pro- 
grams. 


Contented  activities  at  the  San  Francisco  Senior  Center.    More   than  32,000  people  used  the  facilities  of  this  Center  in  1952. 
The  Center  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  private  and  public  agencies  of  San  Francisco. 
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3.  Collect  data  and  information  needed  for  estab- 
lishing, and  carrying  out,  the  requisite  activi- 
ties. 

4.  Act  as  consultants  and  advisors  for,  and  to, 
local  communities  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  problems 
of  their  senior  citizens. 

5.  Stimulate  and  encourage  local  communities  in 
developing  the  requisite  programs. 

6.  Act  as  a  clearing  house  for  technical  informa- 
tion, and  on  state-wide  and  nation-wide  activi- 
ties, in  the  field  of  the  aging  and  thereby  stimu- 
late a  widespread  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge. 

7.  Act  as  consultants  to,  and  advisors  for,  the 
Citizens '  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  the  Aging  when  it  is  established. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  services  available 
from  State  agencies  were  known  to  local  committees, 
the  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  pre- 
pared and  published  a  booklet  setting  forth  the  func- 
tions of  these  agencies,  what  services  they  offered  and 
how  they  could  be  obtained.  More  than  3,000  copies 
of  this  booklet  have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  Thej'  went  to  private  and  public  health  and 
welfare  agencies,  school  departments,  employment 
offices,  recreation  leaders,  civic,  fraternal,  and  service 
groups,  count}'  and  city  oificials,  and  to  private  citi- 
zens.    The  response  has  been  highly  gratifying. 

From  the  outset,  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  has  avoided  any  attempts  to  force  its 
point  of  view  on  local  communities.  Instead,  its  efforts 
have  been  geared  to  stimulation,  suggestion,  coojDera- 
tion,  and  guidance.  The  results  have  been  successful. 
There  has  developed,  between  the  communities  of  the 
State  and  the  committee,  a  feeling  of  partnership  in  a 
very  important  project.  There  exists  mutual  respect, 
confidence,  and  understanding  which  is  pushing  all 
of  us  to  our  goal  at  a  relatively  high  speed. 

The  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  local  activity 
and  to  further  local  achievement.  Every  opportunity 
is  taken  to  meet  with  local  groups,  regardless  of  size. 
An  extensive  correspondence  with  local  groups  and 
individuals  is  constantl.y  underway.  This  corres- 
pondence involves  requests  for  information  on  how 
to  get  programs  underway,  requests  for  source 
material,  and  so  forth  ;  it  also  involves  a  free  exchange 
of  ideas  between  the  State  committee  and  local  groups. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  can  be  gauged 
by  the  continuing  increase   in  the  number  of  local 


committees  on  aging  being  formed.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  some  50  such  committees  in  existence. 
Many  of  them  already  have  concrete  achievements  to 
their  credit.  The  projects  run  the  gamut  of  the 
problems  in  the  field.  No  project  is  too  large  or  too 
small  to  be  tackled.  They  include  housing  projects, 
recreation  centers,  educational  opportunities,  tele- 
phone referral  services,  housekeeper  services,  visiting 
nurses  services,  health  and  housing  survej'S. 

State-Local  Cooperation 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  some  of  the  things 
done  by  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee to  encourage  local  efforts.  The  members  of  the 
committee  realized  that  local  groups  needed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  top  State  officials  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  aging.  Accordingly,  they  made 
themselves  available  for  meetings  with  local  commit- 
tees. An  excellent  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
approach  is  furnished  by  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
San  Diego  Committee  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aging. 
This  was  an  informal  meeting  which  ga^-e  the  local 
group  an  opportunity  to  tell  State  officials  about  their 
activities,  the  problems  they  had  faced  in  their  work, 
and  their  achievements.  They  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunitj'  to  question  State  officials  about  their  roles  in 
helping  the  local  group.  The  members  of  the  State 
group,  after  listening  carefully  to  the  local  spokesman, 
described  their  own  activities  and  problems  and 
offered  expert  advice  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
local  problems.  This  was  a  very  valuable  experience. 
The  San  Diego  committee  knows  that  the  State  com- 
mittee is  truly  interested  in  their  problems  and  will 
be  as  helpful  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  group  achieved  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
problems  faced  by  a  local  community  in  developing 
programs  for  its  senior  citizens.  Contacts,  personal 
and  through  correspondence,  have  been  maintained 
between  the  two  groups. 

Another  type  of  contact  is  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing. Under  the  auspices  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  a  committee  on  aging 
has  been  established.  This  group's  sub-committee  on 
employment  opportunities  for  the  aging  was  planning 
its  program  of  activities.  It  requested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  appropriate  members  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  to  discuss 
the  general  situation  and  to  help  local  planning.  In 
reply  to  this  request  a  meeting  was  scheduled  in  Los 
Angeles  at  which  the  State  was  represented  by  the 
chairman  of  its  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee who  is  also  head  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  head  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,   a   top-ranking  official  of   the 


State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  and  the 
committee's  executive  secretary.  The  local  group,  19 
of  whom  were  present  at  the  meeting,  consisted  of 
leading  industrialists  and  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
Avelfare  officials,  school  officials,  religious  leaders,  and 
government  officials.  The  problems  were  identified, 
State  and  local  resources  were  described,  and  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  State  officials  were  revealed. 
A  report  on  the  activities  in  the  field  of  employment 
in  other  communities  was  also  helpful.  The  end  result 
was  a  clarification  of  purpose  for  the  local  group,  an 
agreement  on  a  further  course  of  action,  and  a  clear 
understanding  between  the  State  and  local  groups  of 
each  others  problems  and  iDotentialities. 

Local  community  groups  have  felt  free  to  ask  advice 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  on 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  conferences  and  in- 
stitutes. A  good  example  of  this  is  the  county-wide 
conference  on  the  problems  of  the  aging  held  in  San 
Jose  recently.  This  conference,  which  attracted  some 
300  persons  despite  inclement  weather,  was  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Community  "Welfare  Council 
of  Santa  Clara  County  and  the  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege. The  committee  responsible  for  the  planning  did 
an  excellent  and  thorough  job.  It  called  upon  the 
State's  committee  to  assist  it  in  its  work.  By  sitting 
in  on  one  of  the  planning  meetings,  and  by  correspond- 
ence, it  was  possible  to  make  some  suggestions  which 
helped  round  out  the  program.  The  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  State  committee  was  also  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  conference  was  a  suc- 
cess; it  received  good  press  notices  and  good  public 
attention.  As  a  result,  a  move  is  on  to  set  up  a 
permanent  community  committee  on  the  problems  of 
the  aging.  Immediate  follow-up  includes  a  radio 
program  to  acquaint  the  entire  community  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  and  the  need  for, 
and  importance  of,  public  support  for  the  proposed 
program. 

In  the  area  of  conferences,  the  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Coordinating  Committee  have  resulted 
in  recognition  of  the  problems  in  this  field  of  welfare 
by  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work.  At  its 
1953  annual  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  an  entire  sec- 
tion has  been  assigned  to  the  problems  of  the  aging. 
Four  or  five  meetings  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  this  section.  Emphasis  will  be  on  community  and 
citizen  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  aging.  Again  the  State  group  was 
invited  to  take  an  active  part  in  planning  the  meet- 
ings and  to  participate  in  the  program.  One  meet- 
ing of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  panel  dis- 
cussion by  members  of  the  State's  committee.  The 
committee  will  discuss  its  role  in  helping  communities 
to  develop  programs  for  their  senior  citizens. 


Another  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  State 
group  in  helping  clarify  local  problems  is  found  in  a 
project  now  underway.  In  California,  licensing  of 
institutions,  boarding  homes,  rest  homes,  and  institu- 
tions catering  to  older  persons  is  divided  among  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Public  Health, 
and  Social  Welfare.  As  a  result  there  has  been  eon- 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  people  as  to 
who  is  responsible  for  what.  These  three  depart- 
ments, whose  heads  are  members  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating  Committee,  are  now  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a  statement  setting  forth  the  aims  of  the 
programs,  responsibilities  and  standards.  A  tenta- 
tive statement  has  already  been  completed.  The  final 
version  is  now  being  worked  on  ;  it  will  be  given  state- 
wide distribution. 

Education  and  Recreation 

In  the  fields  of  education  and  recreation,  whose 
State  heads  are  also  represented  on  the  State  com- 
mittee, surveys  are  under  way  to  determine  how  efi'ec- 
tively  local  resources  in  these  fields  are  being  used  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  i^ersons.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  California  Recreation 
Commission  will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
assist  the  local  communities  in  making  their  efforts 
productive  and  effective  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Preliminary  findings  revealed  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  State's  public  recreation  agencies  had 
recreation  programs  for  older  per.sons  and  that  the 
school  districts  of  the  State  were  also  doing  a  fine  job 
getting  under  way  in  planning  for  the  aging.  The 
school  districts  reported,  as  of  June  1952,  that : 

15  were  conducting  courses  for  developing  good 
Iiealth  habits  based  on  medical  knowledge. 

25  were  offering  courses  designed  to  develop  sound 
mental  hygiene  practices  and  increased  mental 
and  emotional  security. 

41  were  providing  courses  in  recreational  skills  and 
interests  to  replace  those  lost  with  the  passing 
years. 

26  have  courses  designed  to  develop  attitudes  and 
outlooks  appropriate  to  a  changing  family  status. 

24  offered  counselling  and  guidance  for  adults 
faced  with  changes  in  vocation  or  other  major 
life  patterns. 

15  were  conducting  courses  for  re-training  workers 
for  full  or  part-time  work  suited  to  their  advanc- 
ing years.  They  bring  management  and  labor 
together  in  seeking  the  solution  of  this  phase  of 
advancing  maturitj'. 
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29  had  courses  -with  the  prime  objective  of  building 
and  maintaining  an  alert  elder  citizenry  con- 
cerned with,  and  active  in.  public  affairs. 

14  gave  courses  designed  to  teach  people  how  to 
retire,  with  satisfaction,  from  full  occupational 
life  to  a  life  of  other  activities. 

In  the  field  of  education  one  other  development  is 
of  ma.ior  interest.  Talks  between  the  head  of  the 
State  Personnel  Board  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee 
resulted  in  agreement  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
course  on  planning  for  retirement  for  State  em- 
ployees. An  exploratoi-y  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Interdepartmental  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  the  State  Personnel  Board,  the  State 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  the  California  State 
Employees'  Association  was  established.  Subse- 
quenth%  two  retired  State  employees,  a  representative 
of  the  Governor's  office,  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
Sacramento  Junior  College  were  added  to  this  com- 
mittee. Because  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  recep- 
tion such  a  course  would  receive,  it  was  decided  to 
develop  a  pilot  project. 

At  the  1952  Institute  on  Government  held  in 
Sacramento  for  the  benefit  of  all  governmental 
employees,  time  was  set  aside  for  a  panel  discussion 
on  planning  for  retirement.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  to  some  200  State  employees  who  had  already 
retired  or  were  within  five  years  of  retirement.  The 
panel  consisted  of  a  home  economist,  a  group  worker, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Employees' 
Retirement  System,  a  physician,  and  a  psychiatrist. 
Two  State  employees,  one  retired  and  the  other 
still  employed,  were  asked  to  play  the  roles  of 
questioners.  The  results  were  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. About  150  people  attended  and  participated. 
The  discussion  was  eager  and  warm  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  some  50 
persons  indicated  their  desire  for  a  permanent  course 
on  planning  for  retirement.  AVork  is  now  in  progress 
on  the  curriculum  for  a  course  to  begin  in  February. 

Another,  unexpected,  outcome  of  this  project,  was 
the  request  that  the  Sacramento  School  Department 
provide  a  similar  course  for  persons  who  are  not  State 
employees.  The  officials  of  the  Sacramento  Adult 
Evening  Center  are  also  working  on  the  curriculum 
for  such  a  course.  Thus,  a  State  project  has  iDrovided 
the  stimulus  whereby  another  community  accepts 
responsibility  for  a  program  for  older  persons. 

Organized  Labor 

Organized  labor  has  also  indicated  great  interest 
in  the  State  of  California's  work  on  the  problems  of 


the  aging  and  its  desire  to  iiarticipate  in  the  programs 
developed  locally.  Labor  representatives  are  active 
on  local  committees  on  the  jiroblems  of  the  aging  and 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  State  Interdepartmental 
Coordinating  Committee  and  the  local  communities  to 
encourage  siTch  i^articipation.  At  its  1952  annual 
meeting,  the  California  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL) 
adopted  a  resolution,  directed  to  Governor  "Warren, 
calling  for  state-wide  conferences  on  the  problems  of 
the  aging  to  be  held  every  two  years.  One  labor  union, 
the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  housing  projects  in  San  Francisco  and 
San  Pedro  for  its  retired  members  who  are  living  on 
limited  incomes.  The  union  consulted  the  Interde- 
partmental Coordinating  Committee  for  advice  on 
this  project.  Arrangements  were  made  for  confer- 
ences with  other  State  departments  so  that  the  group 
could  be  made  aware  of  all  State  laws  which  might 
affect  the  housing  projects. 

Role  Of  The  State 

The  foregoing  indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  role 
of  the  State  in  encouraging,  stimulating,  and  assist- 
ing local  communities  in  the  development  of  their 
programs  is  productive  and  well  accepted  through- 
out California.  There  are  other  illustrations  of  this 
spirit.  Groups  with  specialized  interests  are  request- 
ing the  State's  participation  in  their  work.  For  in- 
stance :  in  planning  the  programs  for  their  annual 
meetings,  such  groups  as  the  California  Association 
of  Adult  Education  Administrators  and  the  California 
Recreation  Conference  have  invited  the  State  Inter- 
departmental Coordinating  Committee's  executive 
secretary  to  particiijate  in  their  meetings.  The  chair- 
man of  the  State  committee,  as  well  as  other  commit- 
tee members,  is  in  constant  demand  for  local  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

The  State  of  California  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  capitalize  on  the  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  its  citizens.  These  characteristics  are  being 
used  to  stimulate  groups  which  are  hesitant  in  ap- 
proaching the  over-all  problems  of  communitj' 
organization.  In  effect,  the  work  of  the  State  Inter- 
departmental Coordinating  Committee  could  truly  be 
described  as  community  organization  on  a  state-wide 
basis.  Every  device  known  to  the  field  of  community 
organization  is  being  employed — and  successfully  too. 
One  of  the  important  devices  is  publicity.  To  stimu- 
late widespread  participation  and  a  free  exchange 
of  programs  and  information  the  State  committee 
is  now  working  on  a  newsletter.  The  issue  will  be 
released  well  before  this  article  is  published.  It  is 
planned  to  send  it  to  every  part  of  California,  to  all 
groups    with    active    and    potential    interest    in    the 
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problems  of  the  aging,  and  to  the  2500  people  who 
participated  in  the  Governor's  Conference  on  the 
Problems  of  the  Agiug. 

All  this  Avork  is  being  done  in  a  most  complex  field 
— one  that  encompasses  every  aspect  of  human  activ- 
ity and  relationship.  Yet  California's  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  a  State  govern- 
ment to  work  with  its  communities  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  understaiuling,  respect,  and  cooperation,  with- 


out dominating  the  local  groups  or  centralizing  all 
responsibility.  For  this,  all  acknowledge  a  debt  to 
Governor  Warren ;  for  it  is  his  vision  and  understand- 
ing that  has  enabled  California  to  come  a  long  way  in 
its  work  on  the  problems  of  the  aging.  The  zeal  and 
cooperative  spirit  manifested  by  all  concerned  augurs 
well  for  the  future  and  for  the  hope  that  it  will  really 
be  possible  to  add  life  to  j^ears  in  a  constructive, 
meanincful  wav. 
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A  portion  of  the  housing  project  for  older  persons  built  by  the  American  Women's  Voluntary  Services  Group  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  There  are  14  apartments  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  oldsters.  Rents  are  kept  to  $30  a  month. 
There   is   also   a   social   center   staffed   by   the   city   recreation   department. 
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How  Florida  is  Planning  for  Its  Older  People 


By  Walter  E.  Keyes 
Director,  Florida  State  linprorcinent  Commission 


A  Florida  oflBcial  reports  on  the  Sunshine  State's  new  program  for  the  aged.^ 


BECAUSE  Florida's  population  is  still  g'rowiiag'  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate,  it  faces  problems  quite 
different  from  those  of  older  states  such  as  New 
York.  In  1950  there  were  nearly  half  again  as  mam^ 
people  in  Florida  as  there  had  been  10  years  before, 
and  their  coming  necessitated  an  impressive  building 
program  as  well  as  expansion  of  business  and  govern- 
mental services  in  general.  New  York 's  population,  bj- 
comparison,  increased  only  oue-tenth  during  the  same 
decade. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  means  that  we  in  Florida 
must  find  a  way  over  high  planning  hurdles.  A  leg- 
islative program  planned  today  for  a  population  of 
less  than  three  million  people  may  fall  seriously  short 
of  meeting  needs  in  10  j'ears  if  our  state's  people  again 
increase  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  a  sense  our  state 
keeps  outgrowing  its  britches  before  a  new  pair  is 
ready. 

If  this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  total  population 
of  Florida,  it  is  doubly  so  insofar  as  the  aged  are  con- 
cerned. As  recently  as  1930,  the  proportion  of  older 
people  in  Florida  was  below  that  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  and  even  in  1950  it  was  less  than  1  per 
cent  higher  than  the  national  average.  Yet  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  older  population  has  been  truly 
phenomenal. 

From  1900  to  1950  people  65  and  over  in  the  United 
States  increased  by  300  per  cent — in  Florida  they  in- 
creased 1603  per  cent.  In  terms  of  the  most  recent  in- 
tercensal  period,  the  aged  in  the  Nation  had  a  per- 
centage increase  of  36.6,  while  those  in  the  same  age 
category  in  Florida  increased  81  per  cent.  During  the 
same  10-year  period,  New  York's  aged  group  grew 
by  almost  40  per  cent,  a  little  less  than  half  as  much, 
proportionally,  as  the  same  group  in  Florida. 

Behind  this  development  lies,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
Florida  has  long  been  highly  attractive  to  older  people 


1  Presented  at  a  public  hearing  of  the  Xew  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aoinn.  December  11 
19.i2. 


as  a  retirement  home.  It  is  ijuite  clear  that  migration 
of  persons  in  the  older  ages  accounts  for  the  bulk  of 
the  increase  that  we  are  discussing.  Facts  developed 
in  population  studies  suggest  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  of  those  aged  65  and  over  during  the 
1910-50  decade  was  due  to  the  influx  of  new  citizens 
in  those  ages. 

Improvement    Commission    Established 

Against  this  background,  the  State  of  Florida  first 
officially  recognized  its  responsibilities  and  took  action 
in  1949,  when  Governor  Fuller  Warren  directed  the 
Florida  State  Improvement  Commission  to  begin 
studying  the  social  and  economic  impact  of  retirees 
on  the  state.  Following-  preliminary  studies  by  this 
agency.  Governor  Warren  in  1950  issued  a  proclama- 
tion restating  his  directive  to  the  ImproA'ement  Com- 
mission and  creating  the  15-member  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Eetirement  in  Florida.  In  doing  so,  the 
Governor  took  cognizance  of  the  industry-wide  pen- 
sion plans  that  had  recently  been  adopted  and  the 
broadening  of  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
program  as  well  as  the  population  trends  revealed  by 
the  census.  He  pointed  out  that  the  considerable  ex- 
pansion of  pension  coverage  would  make  for  a  much 
more  mobile  older  population  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
historical  trends,  a  significant  percentage  of  these  pen- 
sioners could  be  expected  to  make  their  way  to  Florida 
to  live  in  retirement. 

Subsequently  the  Florida  State  Improvement  Com- 
mission created  a  Retirement  Research  Division  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  research  projects,  encourag- 
ing the  state 's  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  under- 
take research  in  the  area  of  the  aged,  and  distributing 
information  about  retirement  in  Florida  to  those  who 
inquired.  The  division,  which  has  a  small  professional 
staff,  has  provided  leadership  in  the  field  of  geron- 
tology. It  has  gradually  become  the  recognized  clear- 
ing-house in  the  state  for  information  and  research 
on  aging,  and  in  the  past  two  years  it  has  witnessed  a 
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remarkable  awakeninsi'.  among'  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, welfare  organizations,  recreation  associations, 
service  organizations,  and  other  groups,  of  interest  as 
well  as  the  initiation  of  action. 

A  principal  activity  of  the  division  has  been  serv- 
ing as  full-time  staff  to  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Re- 
tirement in  Florida.  The  Committee  has  functioned 
as  an  advisory  body.  Its  members,  who  represent 
widely  diversified  elements  of  the  state's  economv. 
have  served  voluntarily,  without  remuneration  for 
time  or  expenses.  In  11  formal  conferences,  and  many 
more  sub-committee  meetings,  the  group  has  sponsored 
legislation,  encourasred  the  provision  by  private  in- 
dustry of  housing  for  retired  people,  and  studied  the 
educational,  health,  employment,  recreational,  and 
other  needs  of  the  older  population. 

Florida-bound 

In  common  with  California.  Arizona,  and  a  few 
other  states  to  which  retirees  are  migrating  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Florida  must  assume  responsibility 
for  furnishing  pertinent  information  about  retirement 
living  within  its  borders  to  the  older  residents  of  other 
states  who  make  incpiiry.  The  Retirement  Research 
Division  alone  has  answered  thousands  of  inquiries 
from  retirees  and  near-retirees  residing  in  all  states 
of  the  Nation,  while  local  chambers  of  commerce  have 
undoubtedly  replied  to  many  more  thousands  of  simi- 
lar requests. 

These  inquiries  for  the  most  part  cluster  around  liv- 
ing costs  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the  availability 
of  living  accommodations,  climatic  conditions  and  dif- 
ferentials from  section  to  section,  areas  best  suited 
to  persons  suffering  from  various  chronic  diseases,  and 
similar  information.  To  answer  these  letters,  the  di- 
vision has  prepared  booklets,  lists,  and  memoranda  and 
has  made  the  fullest  use  of  material  already  available 
from  other  state  agencies.  The  need  for  more  com- 
prehensive literature  to  take  care  of  this  correspond- 
ence is  clear,  and  the  agency  jjlans  to  undertake 
further  work  if  and  as  greater  financial  support  by  the 
Legislature  makes  it  possible  to  do  so. 

In  dealing  with  the  task  of  supplying  information 
to  retirees  and  prospective  retirees  who  live  in  other 
states,  we  have  religiously  avoided  making  an  indis- 
criminate appeal  to  such  persons  to  retire  to  Florida. 
The  booklet  Retirement  in  Florida  emphasizes  and 
re-emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  costs  approximately 
as  much  to  live  in  our  state  as  in  other  states,  al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  slight  differentials  in 
costs  of  living  prevail  from  section  to  section.  Self- 
determined  prospective  citizens  are  advised  that  they 
should  not  consider  moving  to  Florida  if  their  re- 


sources are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  satisfac- 
torily in  their  present  communities.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  opportunities  for  employment  to  supplement  re- 
tirement income  are  relatively  limited  at  present, 
for  Florida  is  not  a  highly  industrialized  state.  A 
word  of  caution  is  given  also  regarding  agriculture, 
not  only  as  a  source  of  income  but  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding food  for  home  consumption.  Our  climate  and 
our  soils  necessitate  the  use  of  agricultural  tech- 
niques quite  different  from  those  of  most  other  states, 
and  most  of  the  know-how  possessed  by  farmers  and 
gardeners  from  other  areas  must  be  transposed  and 
supplemented  to  cope  with  the  year-around  garden- 
ing situation. 

Such  facts  are  offered  to  all  who  inquire  because  we 
fully  recognize  the  problems  and  dangers  implicit  in 
any  large-scale  migration  of  retired  people  whose 
financial  resources  are  inadequate.  The  results  might 
well  be  disastrous  in  their  effect  upon  welfare  serv- 
ices; at  the  same  time,  the  new  senior  citizens  would 
certainly  be  dissatisfied  and  would  be  able  to  con- 
tribute little  or  nothing  to  the  orderly  development  of 
the  state. 

Some  unscrupulous  promoters,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not  hesitated  to  entice  older  people  to  Florida 
by  whatever  means.  In  its  second  annual  report  the 
Citizens  Committee  took  notice  of  this  practice  when 
it  recommended  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
act  to  curb  misleading  advertisements  of  Florida 
building  lots  published  in  northern  newspapers. 

Improving  Standards  of  Institutional  Care 

As  the  number  of  older  residents  of  Florida  has 
grown,  so  has  the  number  of  nursing  and  rest  homes. 
A  survej'  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  earlier 
this  year  disclosed  that  there  were  then  322  homes  of 
this  nature,  and  their  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
Because  some  of  these  homes  have  sub-standard  physi- 
cal facilities  and  some  cases  of  mistreatment  of  resi- 
dents have  been  reported,  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Retirement  in  Florida  has  taken  the  lead  in  preparing 
a  bill,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  when  it  meets 
in  xVpril  next  year,  providing  for  the  licensing  and 
regi^lation  of  nursing  and  rest  homes. 

The  Committee  is  also  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Retirement  Research  Division  and  the  affected  state 
agencies,  in  writing  a  bill  to  regulate  the  relatively 
small  number  of  homes  in  the  state  which  contract 
with  older  people,  in  consideration  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment, to  provide  lodging,  lodging  and  food,  or  mainte- 
nance in  combination  with  other  services,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  resident's  life.  This  bill,  which  is  be- 
lieved necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
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older  people  who  in  many  instances  invest  their  life 
savings  in  such  homes,  -n-onld  provide  for  suitable  de- 
posits to  be  maintained  with  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner and  would  establish  other  safeguards  to 
prevent  misuse  or  mismanagement  of  such  funds. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill  to  us,  because  we  have 
had  the  peculiar  experience — but  we  have  had  homes 
opened  by  what  I  like  to  refer  to  as  religious  cults, 
operating  under  the  cloak  of  religion  and  yet  taking 
unholy  advantage  of  citizens  that  move  to  our  state 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  taking  title  to  their 
property,  their  insurance,  any  cash  they  may  have, 
and  then  at  some  time  later  it  is  necessary  that  they 
close  the  home  because  they  have  spent  all  the  money 
for  the  work  of  God. 

I  am  not  intending  to  be  sacrilegious  in  any  respect 
in  that  statement,  but  it  is  a  critical  problem ;  and  this 
law,  I  am  confident  because  of  our  experience,  will  be 
passed  and  therefore  any  person,  whether  they  come 
from  another  state  or  whether  they  are  one  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  chooses  to  pay  in  advance  for  their 
keeping  for  life,  it  will  be  an  endowment  administered 
just  the  same  as  any  insurance  policy  by  the  insurance 
commissioner,  with  a  posted  bond.  I  think  that  would 
be  significant  progress  in  comparatively  a  short  period 
of  time. 

The  Neighliorliood  Village 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  aged  spend  a 
larger  .share  of  their  income  on  housing,  fuel,  light, 
and  refrigeration  than  do  other  age  groups.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures  released  recently  show  that 
persons  65  and  over  allocate  about  one-quarter  of  their 
income  to  shelter  costs,  nearly  10  per  cent  more  than 
any  other  age  group.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  in  Flor- 
ida have  devoted  much  thought  aud  energy  to  the  need 
for  cjualitj^  low-cost  housing.  Our  proposal  has  been 
termed  the  "sponsored  neighborhood  village." 

Essentially,  this  plan  calls  for  the  building  of  new 
communities  for  retired  people.  These  communities 
would  be  sponsored  by  a  non-governmental  organiza- 
tion, such  as  a  large  employer  with  many  retired  em- 
ployees, a  labor  union,  a  fraternal  association,  or  a 
professional  group.  Such  sponsorship  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  village  to  be  maintained  continuously, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  as  housing  for  older  people. 
An  important  element  would  be  low  cost,  whether 
through  rental  on  a  life-interest  basis  or  thi-ough  sale. 
but  the  living  quarters  should  be  of  good  quality  and 
should  incorporate  in  their  design  those  special  fea- 
tures believed  to  be  desirable  in  assuring  the  health, 
safety,  and  comfort  of  older  people.  Another  element 
in  the  plan  is  the  provision  of  a  well-rounded  activi- 
ties program,  including  recreation,  crafts,  hobbies,  and 
social  participation.    The  neighborhood  village  would 


be  non-institutional,  however;  The  activities  program 
would  be  available,  but  whether  or  not  residents  made 
use  of  it  would  be  a  matter  of  individual  choice. 

We  take  this  point  of  view,  and  we  believe  that  we 
are  right,  that  anyone  who  chooses  to  move  to  our  state 
on  a  fixed  income  or  retirement  income  should  have 
that  opportunity,  if  they  chose  to  do  it.  This  is  a 
democracy,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  no  time  for  a  person 
on  a  reduced,  fixed  income  to  start  making  a  heaw 
real  estate  investment  at  that  age  or  at  that  time,  with 
that  kind  of  an  income. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  create  quality, 
low  cost  housing  on  a  lease  or  rent  basis  that  is  well 
within  their  means.  The  element  would  be  low  cost, 
whether  through  rental  or  life  interests. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Upholsterers'  International 
Union  of  Xorth  America,  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  affiliate,  announced  that  it  will  construct  a 
neighborhood  village  in  Florida  for  its  retired  mem- 
bers. The  Florida  State  Improvement  Commission 
has  been  working  closely  with  the  organization  in  ac- 
quiring a  village  site  and  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment and  will  continue  to  do  so ;  in  addition  the  union 
has  taken  the  enlightened  step  of  appointing  an  ad- 
visory committee  made  up  of  15  nationally  known  ge- 
rontologists.  Other  organizations  are  also  manifesting 
interest  in  establishing  neighborhood  villages  f^r  their 
retired  employees  or  retired  members,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
the  development  of  many  more  villages  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Improvement  Commission. 

Health   and    Einploynient 

As  another  line  of  attack  in  the  battle  to  make  limi- 
ted means  cover  increased  living  costs,  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  need  for  part-time  and  self-employ- 
ment for  our  older  residents.  In  what  is  essentially  a 
non-industrial  state,  the  possibilities  for  developing 
greatly  expanded  employment  of  this  type  are  of  neces- 
sity limited.  The  most  productive  approach  in  our  situ- 
ation seems  to  be  an  effort  to  change  attitudes  so  that 
age  will  not  constitute  a  barrier  to  employment,  other 
things  being  equal.  At  the  instance  of  the  Citizens 
Committee,  the  Retirement  Research  Division  is  now 
cooperating  with  the  State  Emplojnnent  Service  and 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  working  out  a  pro- 
gram which  will  probably  involve  a  two-pronged  ef- 
fort: To  change  attitudes  of  employers  toward  older 
workers,  and  to  change  attitudes  of  older  workers 
toward  their  own  potentialities. 

Health  needs  are  claiming  increasing  attention  also. 
The  State  Health  Department  is  actively  interested 
in  expanding  its  services  in  the  area  of  degenerative 
diseases  and  is  giving  consideration  to  instituting  a 
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compreheusive  program  of  sereeniug-  tests  wlieu  ap- 
propriations permit.  Health  forums  sponsored  by  the 
local  medical  association  in  one  eomnranity  have  been 
greeted  by  an  amazing  response  on  the  part  of  older 
people.  This  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  factors 
which  make  for  healthful  living  is  highly  significant, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  other  county  medical  associa- 
tions will  follow  this  pioneering  example. 

As  a  state  to  which  so  many  thousands  of  retired 
persons  have  migrated,  Florida  should  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  recreational  needs  of  the  older  person. 
The  Eetirement  Research  Division^  has  accordingly  be- 
gun a  survey  of  existing  recreational  facilities  for 
older  i^eople.  The  report  will  contain  recommenda- 
tions, to  be  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Florida 
Recreation  Association,  for  the  improvement  of  facili- 
ties and  programs. 

In  the  long  run  our  best  hope  for  solving  these  and 
other  problems  lies  in  basic  research  that  will  sup- 


^As  our  report  goes   to   pre.ss, 
Division  has  been  abolished. 
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ply  facts  which  can  be  utilized  in  action  programs. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  led  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
support  financially  the  Second  Annual  Southern  Con- 
ference on  Gerontology,  held  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1952,  and  committee  members  are  also  un- 
dertaking to  raise  funds  for  the  third  conference, 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1953.  The  Retirement  Re- 
search Division  has  participated  actively  in  the  two 
conferences  held  thus  far. 

Govei-nor  Warren  and  the  citizens  of  Florida  in  gen- 
eral have  been  impressed  by  the  highly  significant  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Retirement  in  Florida.  The  body  has  served  as  an  in- 
valuable adjunct  to  our  state  agency. 

Three  years  of  effort  by  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sion and  the  Committee  have  produced  many  per- 
tinent facts,  have  shov/n  the  need  for  other  informa- 
tion, and  have  enabled  us  to  begin  a  much-needed 
action  program.  If  we  are  able  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion that  has  been  laid,  the  benefits  to  the  State 
during  the  years  to  come  should  be  impressive. 


SIDE  GLANCES 
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"Now  that'l've  retired  I've  finally  got  time  to  get  what 
I've  always  wanted— a  tailor-made  business  suit!" 
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Longevity  in  New  York  State 

By  Dr.  George  E.  James 

Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 


How  long  do  New  Yorkers  live?  What  are  prospects  for  the  future?  A  state  health  department 
official  discusses  these  questions  and  outlines  the  department's  policy  with  regard  to  attacking  the  ail- 
ments of  later  life. 


IT  IS  well  known  that  in  New  York,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  the  average  age  of  the  population 
has  increased.  Although  falling  birth  rates  and 
decreased  immigration  have  lowered  the  constant  ad- 
dition of  young  persons  to  the  total,  the  most  signifi- 
cant reason  for  this  shift  undoubtedly  has  been  the 
increased  longevity  of  the  average  citizen. 

In  New  York  State  nine  common  communicable 
diseases  were  responsible  for  55,000  deaths  in  1900  and 
cause  only  one-sixth  that  number  in  1950,  although 
the  population  has  doubled.  The  ravages  of  communi- 
cable disease  have  been  severe  at  all  ages,  but  they  fell 
with  especial  severity  against  the  young :  diphtheria, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  diarrhea  and 
enteritis  in  children ;  tuberculosis  among  young 
adults;  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia  among  both. 
The  development  of  effective  public  health  resources 
against  these  infections  has  highlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chronic,  non-infectious  diseases  as  those 
now  responsible  for  most  of  the  deaths  in  New  York 
State. 

Since  1900,  the  deaths  attributed  to  cancer,  dia- 
betes, and  diseases  of  the  cardiovascular-renal  group 
have  increased  from  33,000  to  118,000,  from  25  p)er 
cent  of  total  deaths  to  76  per  cent.  The  increased 
occurrence  of  these  degenerative  illnesses  as  causes  of 
death  seems  to  be  due  almost  entirel.y  to  their  preva- 
lence among  the  increasing  numbers  of  middle-aged 
persons  in  our  iiopulation. 

In  fact,  when  the  factor  of  age  is  held  constant, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  drop  in  the  risk  of 
cancer  mortality  among  females  in  New  York  State 
during  recent  years,  due  probably  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  this  disease  on  the  part  of  our  citiz3ns. 

Aging  in  New  York  State 

The  State  of  New  York,  lying  at  the  threshold  of 
the  country,  received  most  of  the  newcomers  from 
overseas  and  retained  a  representative  share  of  all  of 


them.  The  relative  youth  of  the  immigrants  and  the 
consequent  high  birth  rates  have  kept  the  population 
of  the  State  abnormally  young.  But  when  the  birth 
rate  in  the  State,  as  in  most  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world,  began  to  move  downward,  when  immigra- 
tion was  sharply  curtailed  by  Federal  legislation  of 
the  mid-twenties  and  when  the  mortality  in  the  young 
ages  gradually  decreased,  the  population  pattern 
moved  from  the  younger  toward  the  older  age  groups. 

In  1900,  persons  over  45  years  of  age  represented 
one-fifth  of  the  population;  in  1950,  the  proportion 
rose  to  almost  one-third.  The  oldest  age  group,  65 
years  of  age  and  over,  increased  from  4.8  to  8.5  per 
cent,  rising  in  number  from  a  third  of  a  million  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  at  present  ex- 
ceeds the  entire  population  of  fourteen  of  our  states. 

In  1950  the  death  rate  of  the  State,  10.5  per  1,000 
population,  was  the  lowest  ever  experienced,  repre- 
senting a  drop  of  42.0  per  cent  from  the  death  rate 
of  50  years  ago.  In  general,  the  reduction  in  mortality 
has  been  greatest  at  the  younger  and  least  in  the  older 
ages. 

Unless  new  resources,  hitherto  unsuspected,  are 
discovered  to  be  effective  in  our  struggle  with  the 
chronic  diseases,  no  further  dramatic  changes  in 
longevity  can  be  expected  in  the  future  which  can 
rival  the  spectacular  gains  of  the  past. 

The  Weaker  Sex? 

The  male  in  the  human  species  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  numerical  advantage  at  birth  to  offset  his 
higher  mortality  at  all  ages.  In  1950  the  total  death 
rate  among  males  exceeded  that  among  females  bj- 
30.8  per  cent,  the  disparity  being  greatest  in  ado- 
lescence and  in  middle  life  and  least  in  old  age.  When 
individual  causes  of  death  are  considered,  one  finds 
that  females  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  only  in 
their  greater  susceptibility  to  diabetes,  with  a  death 
rate  in  1950  of  25.4  per  100,000  population,  compared 
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■with  15.4  for  males,  while  males  have  excessive  mor- 
tality from  most  of  the  other  leading  causes. 

The  reason  for  higher  male  mortality  from  alcoholic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  accidents,  syphilis,  and  homicide 
are  probably  based  on  the  greater  opportunity  for 
exposure  of  the  male.  Similarly,  with  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia,  the  type  of  occupation  may  be  a 
considerable  if  not  the  decisive  influence.  Although 
the  striking  disparity  in  mortality  among  males  from 
coronary  heart  disease  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  occupational  tensions,  a  number  of  investigators 
are  working  on  theories  based  upon  anatomic,  metabo- 
lic and  hormonal  differences. 

A  baby  boy  born  in  1901  had  an  even  chance  of 
reaching  age  45.6  years;  in  1949-1950,  the  expectation 
of  life  rose  to  64.6  years,  an  increase  of  19.0  years. 
For  females  the  increase  was  somewhat  greater — from 
49.3  to  69.7  years,  or  20.4  years.  Because  of  the  com- 
paratively high  mortality  in  infancy,  the  figure  was 
highest  for  males  and  females  who  weathered  their 
first  year  of  life.  At  present  the  females  who  reach 
age  one  may  expect  to  exceed  somewhat  the  biblical 
three  score  and  ten,  while  for  males  at  age  one,  this 
goal  is  still  4.3  years  off. 

Life  Expectancy  in  New  York  State 

The  figures  for  New  York  State  used  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  life  table  have  been  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation. Since  the  necessary  data  in  the  1950  census 
are  not  yet  available  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  a  com- 
parison with  other  states  will  have  to  be  based  on  a 
preceding  census  period,  1939-1941.  At  that  time,  the 
expectation  of  life  among  white  males  ranged  from 
56.8  in  Arizona  to  66.3  in  Nebraska;  for  white  fe- 
males, from  61.0  in  New  Mexico — with  Arizona  second 
— to  70.0  in  Nebraska.  New  York  State  occupied, 
curiously  enough,  a  median  position  in  the  country  as 
regards  males  and  for  females  it  is  slightly  less 
favorable. 

The  expectation  of  life  was  generally  high  in  the 
agricultural  states,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  and  low  in  such  industrial  states  as  New  York, 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  Relatively  lower  socio- 
economic levels  were  undoubtedl^y  an  important,  if 
not  the  decisive,  factor  in  the  unfavorable  situation 
of  those  states  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Carolina. 
There  are  so  many  complex  and  separate  factors  which 
are  involved  in  a  comparison  of  life  exijectancy  be- 
tween specific  states,  and  no  simple  explanation  is 
available  to  explain  New  York's  middle  position 
among  the  states  of  this  country. 


That  the  expectation  of  life  in  New  York  State  is 
yet  to  reach  a  barrier  of  natural  limitations  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  other  states  and  in 
several  foreign  countries,  the  Netherlands  and  New 
Zealand  for  example,  the  expectation  is  definitely 
higher  than  it  is  here. 

Now  that  the  mortality  from  most  of  the  infectious 
diseases  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances has  almost  reached  the  vanishing  point,  a  sig- 
nificant extension  of  longevity  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  reduction  in  deaths  from  diseases  of  middle 
life  and  old  age. 

Had  there  been  no  deaths  from  any  of  the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  kidney,  the  expectation 
of  life  of  white  males  would  have  been  increased  by 
9.01  years.  These  figures  are  in  one  sense  of  academic 
interest  because,  with  the  inevitability  of  the  de- 
generative process,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  their  com- 
23lete  elimination.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  for  the 
years  of  life  gained  by  the  elimination  of  these  diseases 
show  that  any  progress  that  might  be  achieved  against 
this  group  would  offer  exceptional  opportunitj'  for  in- 
creasing the  average  length  of  life. 

New  York  State's  Health  Program 

New  York  State  is  playing  an  important  role  in 
the  coming  struggle  against  these  chronic  degenera- 
tive diseases.  Its  cancer  control  activities  already  have 
given  evidence  of  a  partial  reversal  of  the  rising  tide 
of  cancer  mortality.  Through  a  program  of  education 
of  physician  and  citizen  and  the  provision  of  diagnos- 
tic facilities,  many  cancer  cases  are  being  discovered 
in  their  early  curable  stage.  In  similar  fashion  dra- 
matic steps  have  been  taken  in  the  control  of  rheu- 
matic and  sylDhilitic  heart  diseases  through  programs 
of  specific  prevention  and  treatment. 

Nevertheless,  the  major  hope  for  a  significant  de- 
crease in  the  deaths  due  to  the  disease  of  the  older  ages 
lies  in  the  discovery  of  still  new  resources  through 
intensive  research.  New  York  State  is  contributing  to 
these  projects  in  the  fields  of  the  chronic  diseases.  At 
its  expanded  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Buffalo,  special  studies  in  both  the  fundamental  and 
clinical  research  in  cancer  are  under  wa}^  One  of 
these  efforts  has  already  pointed  out  a  relationship 
between  long-term  cigarette  smoking  and  the  develoiJ- 
ment  of  lung  cancer. 

When  some  existing  scientific  institution  has  the 
resources  for  special  research,  the  State  Health  De- 
partment can  accomplish  more  by  adding  key  support 
than  by  attempting  to  duplicate  its  imusual  facilities 
and  personnel.  The  State  is  cooperating  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  and  other  agencies  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  an  advanced  program  of  researcli  in  chronic 
disease.  This  chronic  disease  research  institution  is 
now  engaged  in  long-range  studies  on  alcoholism, 
arthritis,  deficient  intestinal  absorption  and  muscular 
atroph}'. 

A  similar  contract  has  been  -written  with  the  Albany 
Medical  College  for  special  research  in  the  field  of 
heart  disease  through  an  annual  cardiovascular  exami- 
nation of  2,000  male  State  employees.  This  pro.ject 
seeks  to  develop  practical  methods  for  the  early  de- 
tection of  coronary  heart  disease  and  hypertension. 
If  successful,  this  can  in  turn  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
these  diseases  in  their  preclinical  stage,  affording  med- 
ical science  its  best  opportunity  to  render  effective 
care.  Around  this  research  program  of  periodic  evalu- 
ation of  cardiovascular  status,  other  subsidiary  studies 
can  be  developed.  Already  in  the  planning  stage  are 
projects  to  determine  the  effects  of  emotional  stress 
aud  heart  disease,  methods  of  controlling  obesity  and 
their  value,  and  the  importance  of  certain  blood  pro- 
tein-fat complexes  in  heart  disease. 

These  research  projects  offer  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  further  postponement  of  death  from  chronic 
disease.  While  laying  claim  to  no  resource  which  offers 
an  immediate  solution.  New  York  State  has  begun  its 
attack  ui3on  the  problem  along  a  wide  front.  That  the 
future  control  of  chronic  illness  depends  largely  upon 


the  field  of  fundamental  research  is  not  disputed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rising  toll  of  death  and  disability 
due  to  these  diseases  renders  difficult  any  further  ijost- 
ponement  of  a  public  health  attack  upon  them  while 
awaiting  the  discover}'  of  a  dramatic  preventive  or 
cure. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  al- 
ready selected  its  pattern: 

1.  To  support  and  foster  the  fields  of  fundamental 
and  applied  research; 

2.  to  build  upon  the  sound  work  of  past  investi- 
gators, to  use  those  techniques  which  appear  to  be 
of  definite  value; 

3.  to  develop  them  for  practical  mass  use,  to  study 
the  techniques  which  seem  promising  and 

4.  to  subject  all  of  this  effort  to  close  scrutiny  and 
evaluation. 

In  this  way,  offering  no  rash  promises  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  New  York  State  will  be  fulfilling  its 
sober  responsibility  to  discover  and  make  available 
without  delay  such  effective  resources  against  the 
ravages  of  chronic  illness  as  may  be  found.  When  a 
future  chapter  is  written  in  the  storj-  of  longevity,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  gains  will  be  equal  to  the  dra- 
matic progress  of  the  past,  gains  that  can  only  fol- 
low from  significant  progress  in  the  postponement  of 
death  from  chronic  disease. 
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A  Community  and  Chronic  Disease 

By  Dr.  Morton  L.  Levin 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Medical  Services,  Sevi  I'orfc  State  Health  Department 


One  of  the  country's  foremost  authorities  on  chronic  illness  highlights  what  every  community  can  do 
to  cut  down  the  toll  taken  by  degenerative  ailments. 


THE  TITLE  of  my  paper  deliberately  makes  no 
mention  of  age,  old  or  otherwise,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  because  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  province  of  chronic  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
age  group,  and  that  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
met  when  chronic  disease  and  illness  strikes  an 
individual  are  more  alike,  regardless  of  age,  tiian  Ihey 
are  unlike. 

Furthermore,  the  community  activities  with  respect 
to  chronic  disease,  in  my  opinion,  are  fractionated 
enough  as  they  are.  They  are  now  fractionated  accord- 
ing to  almost  10  or  15  separate  diseases ;  they  are  also 
fractionated  according  to  one  age  group — that  is,  the 
persons  under  21  years  of  age  for  many  programs, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  aged  to 
separate  them  further  by  talking  about  a  special  pro- 
gram for  chronic  disease  in  the  older  age  groups. 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  thesis  that  a  community 
should  act  and  should  develop  programs  with  respect 
to  chronically  ill  persons  regardless  of  age,  and  if  they 
do  so  thej'  will  take  care  of  the  older  people  as  well  as 
those  who  are  younger. 

I  am  also  resistant  to  the  idea  that  somehow  or 
other  creeps  into  many  discussions  that  old  age  itself 
is  a  disease.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago 
working  on  a  national  commission  concerned  with 
chronic  illness  I  found  that  one  of  my  first  jobs — 
especially  with  respect  to  the  medical  associations — 
was  to  try  to  convince  them  that  I  was  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  gerontology  and  that  our  problems  of  chronic 
illness  were  not  confined  to  any  one  age  and  were  not 
simply  another  way  of  talking  about  problems  of  old 
age. 

Chronic  illness  and  disability,  regardless  of  age, 
resulting  from  disease  or  from  accident  are  now  our 
most  important  health  problems  in  this  State  and  in 
this  Nation. 


The  chronic  diseases  are  responsible  for  three  out 
of  every  four  deaths ;  they  produce  disability  in  9  per 
cent  of  our  jjopulation  at  any  given  time ;  they  account 
for  a  loss  of  half  a  million  work  years  annually  in 
this  State. 

Although  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
economic  prosperity'  we  have  ever  known,  every  year 
thousands  of  families  are  plunged  into  economic 
depression,  not  through  economic  factors  but  because 
chronic  illness  strikes  the  bread  winner. 

In  thousands  of  other  families  chronic  illness  in 
one  member  imposes  a  severe  burden  on  the  rest  of  the 
family,  depletes  their  resources,  lowers  the  standard 
of  living,  prevents  children  from  completing  their 
education,  and  often  disrupts  the  normal  family  rela- 
tionship. 

The  community,  directly  or  indirectly,  bears  the 
costs  of  the  losses  afflicted  by  uncontrolled  chronic 
disease.  Communitj'  action  is  therefore  required  to 
help  reduce  these  losses. 

The  problem  is  a  complex  one.  It  aifects  all  ages. 
It  includes  many  different  types  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability. It  requires  a  wide  range  of  medical,  social, 
and  economic  services  and  facilities.  For  these  reasons 
every  communitj^  agency,  voluntary  as  well  as  govern- 
mental, which  is  concerned  with  help,  with  welfare,  or 
with  education,  must  participate  in  a  co-ordinated 
program  to  reduce  the  ill  effects  of  chronic  disease. 

Four-Point  Program 

"What  is  proposed  is  that  each  community  in  this 
State,  including  all  important  cities  and  all  counties, 
should  plan  a  four-point  program,  a  four-point  pro- 
gram of  attack  on  the  chronic  diseases.  These  four 
ma,ior  avenues  of  attack  are  the  following : 

First,  preventive  services;  second,  rehabilitation; 
third,  home  care ;  fourth,  institutional  care. 


Each  of  these  types  of  programs  has  already  been 
■demonstrated  to  be  a  practical  one,  and  each  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  total  problem  as  it  exists 
today. 

We  cannot  have  a  well-rounded  program  with  only 
one,  two  or  three  of  these  attacks;  all  four  are  needed. 
In  prevention,  the  most  important  single  preventive 
measure  for  many  chronic  diseases  now  is  the  detec- 
tion of  that  disease  in  its  early  stages,  before  the 
individual  is  aware  of  any  disturbance  in  health. 
The  importance  of  this  measure  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  medical  care  of  infants  and  children  ; 
it  is  now  equally  well  recognized,  but  much  less  prac- 
ticed in  the  adult  years  of  life. 

The  most  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing these  services  for  the  adult  population  are  time 
and  money;  physicians'  time  and  patients'  money. 
The  time  required,  for  example,  on  the  part  of 
physicians  to  give  comprehensive  physical  examina- 
tions to  five  million  adults  in  one  year,  for  example,  in 
this  State  would  be  equivalent  alone  at  one  hour  for 
each  examination,  to  the  full  time  of  about  2.500 
physicians.  The  use  of  laboratory  and  X-ray  examina- 
tions, which  would  be  needed  to  complete  such  a  study, 
would  bring  the  total  cost  to  at  least  $125,000,000  a 
year,  at  a  conservative  estimate  of  $25  per  examina- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  the  medical  profession  has  developed  a 
method  of  reducing  both  the  time  and  the  cost  of  this 
type  of  preventive  health  examination.  This  method 
includes  the  use  of  preliminary  rapid  screening  tests 
which  can  be  applied  at  relatively  low  cost  and  with 
little  physician  time  needed.  These  tests,  by  indicating 
the  relatively  few  persons  who  require  further  com- 
plete study,  reduce  the  number  of  complete  examina- 
tions needed;  reduce  the  time  required  and  consider- 
ably reduce  the  cost. 

A  recent  study,  for  example,  in  California,  has 
shown  that  a  complete  service  of  this  kind  can  be 
given  for  a  cost  of  under  $10  per  person  examined. 

With  each  community  under  the  leadership  of  the 
local  medical  profession,  it  could  develop  a  program 
of  this  kind  whereby,  with  proper  scientific  and 
economic  safeguards,  this  type  of  service  or  some 
variant  of  it  could  be  made  available  to  all  adults  who 
are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

By  such  a  program  we  could  begin  to  bring  under 
medical  care  at  the  time  when  medical  care  can  do 
the  most  in  preventing  illness  and  disability  an 
increasing  number  of  the  30,000  individuals  in  this 
State  who  develop  cancer  each  year ;  of  the  estimated 
100,000  persons  in  this  State  who  have  undiagnosed 
diabetes;  of  the  150,000  persons  who  are  markedly 
overweight;  of  an  unknown  but  large  number  of 


persons  with  anemia,  with  high  blood  pressure,  with 
glaucoma,  with  heart  disease. 

This  method  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
medical  profession  in  about  30  communities  in  this 
State,  it  is  true,  on  a  small  scale  but  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  Cancer  Detec- 
tion Centers  which  are  in  reality  Comprehensive 
Health  Examination  Centers.  These  centers  have 
already  shown  year  after  year  that  although  early 
cancer  is  found  in  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  adults 
examined,  other  significant  chronic  disease  requiring 
medical  care  is  discovered  in  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  those  examined.  So  that  the  first  and  perhaps  most 
important — and  certainly  a  very  important  part — of 
any  community  program  for  chronic  disease  should  be 
this  type  of  preventive  service. 

Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  means  training  a  handicapped  dis- 
abled person  in  methods  of  leading  a  more  normal 
life,  in  spite  of  disability.  Thei-e  are  a  few  handi- 
capped persons,  no  matter  how  severe  the  disabilitj^ 
who  cannot  be  rehabilitated  to  some  extent,  ranging 
from  increased  self-sufficiency  to  complete  economic 
independence. 

Here  community  action  is  needed  first  to  organize 
centers,  preferably  in  general  hospitals  where  rehabili- 
tation training  can  be  given,  and  second,  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  such  training.  The  majority  of  persons 
who  need  rehabilitation  obviously  cannot  afl:orcl  to 
pay  for  it. 

Now,  the  average  cost :  For  example,  at  an  ovit- 
standing  New  York  City  rehabilitation  center,  it  is 
$24  per  day.  and  training  there  very  often  requires 
an  average  stay  of  at  least  six  months. 

At  the  New  York  State  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 
which  is  operated  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  our  per  diem  charge  is  $13  per  day,  which 
is  considerabl.v  below  cost,  but  even  so  there  are  tens 
of  applications  which  are  received  every  day  from 
persons  who  could  use  the  facilities  of  that  hospital  but 
who  cannot  afliord  to  pay  for  it.  And  unfortunately, 
we  have  no  wa.v,  under  the  law,  of  admitting  persons 
for  whom  the  hospital  per  diem  bill  is  not  paid  in  some 
way. 

Our  New  York  State  laws  require  that  persons  in 
need  of  rehabilitation,  if  they  are  under  21  years  of 
age,  may  obtain  this  care  if  they  cannot  otherwise  do 
so,  at  the  expense  of  a  county  and  the  State  jointly. 
The  law  provides  the  same  financial  assistance  for 
adults  if  their  disability  is  caused  by  poliomyelitis; 
otherwise,  adults  can  obtain  financial  aid  of  this  kind 
only  if  their  disabilit.v  is  such  that  rehabilitation 
offers    definite    promise    of    resuming    remunerative 
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employmeut  under  the  vocational  and  rehabilitation 
program  which  is  administered  by  the  State  Education 
Depai'tment.  Or  if  the  local  Department  of  Welfare 
can  be  persuaded  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  rehabilita- 
tion, and  very  often  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  do. 

"We  must  remember  that  modern  rehabilitation 
medicine  is  a  recent  development.  The  majority  of  phy- 
sicians and  laymen  alike  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence -with  it  and  with  what  can  be  accomplished  by  it. 
Hospital  authorities,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  talked 
about  this  and  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to  develop 
this  type  of  program,  cannot  undertake  to  do  it  unless 
they  can  first  obtain  the  money  to  buy  necessary 
equipment,  often  to  make  structural  alterations  in  a 
wing  or  ward  of  the  hospital,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
specialists,  of  therapists,  of  nurses  and  attendants. 
And  they  must  be  assured  that  some  person  or  agency 
will  pay  the  per  diem  cost  of  the  patients  who  will 
enter  the  hospital  for  rehabilitation  purposes.  All 
these  conditions  combined  cannot  be  met  except  by 
some  type  of  local  community  program,  organized  on 
the  basis  of  both  the  voluntary  and  official  health 
agencies'  participation. 

Institutionalization 

With  respect  to  home  care  and  institutional  care, 
most  chronically  ill  persons  who  require  nursing 
or  attendant  care  can  remain  in  their  own  home.  Dr. 
Murray  Ferderber  of  Pittsburgh  has  very  well  demon- 
strated that  many  people  can  return  to  their  homes 
who  formerly  were  believed  to  be  in  need  of  institu- 
tional care.  If  they  cannot  get  the  care  they  require 
at  home,  they  must  go  into  some  institution,  whether 
it  is  a  hospital,  a  county  home  or  a  nursing  home. 

Hospitalization  is  expensive  and  often  it  is  not 
needed,  and  as  you  know,  the  standards  of  care  in 
county  homes  and  in  nursing  homes  are,  to  say  the 
least,  often  inadequate  and  sub-standard. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  at  least  in  urban  areas 
that  by  providing  special  services  in  the  home  many 
of  the  chronically  ill  can  avoid  entering  an  institu- 
tion. The  services  which  are  required  in  the  home  for 
this  purpose  includes  medical  supervision,  nursing 
care,  social  work  service,  and  physiotherapy  of  some 
type,  to  mention  ouly  some  of  the  more  important. 
Such  a  home  care  service  is  best  provided  by  organ- 
izing it  around  a  general  hospital  which  can  thus 
project  some  of  its  own  facilities  into  the  home,  so  to 
speak.  Obviously,  the  organization  and  financing  of 
such  a  home  care  program  requires  a  community  sup- 
port of  action  through  the  hospital,  and  such  a  home 
care  program  would  enable  many  of  the  chronically 


ill  to  remain  at  home,  but  there  will  always  remain  a 
considerable  number  who  do  require  institutional 
care. 

A  great  many  of  these  people  now  are  in  the  counljy 
homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  in  the  upstate  area,  almost  half 
of  the  patients  in  all  our  private  nursing  homes  now 
are  Welfare  clients.  Obviously,  the  quality  of  care 
provided  for  these  must  be  limited  to  that  which  local 
Welfare  Departments  will  pay  for. 

Further,  and  equally  pertinent  to  this  situation, 
is  the  fact  that  private  nursing  homes  are  not  philan- 
thropic or  community  agencies.  They  are  businesses 
operated  by  private  proprietors  Avho  must  make  some 
profit  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards for  institutional  care  of  the  chronically  ill 
should  be  a  community  responsibility,  as  is  general 
hospital  care,  and  should  not  be  relegated  to  private 
enterprise.  It  should  be  recognized  as  such.  Com^ 
munities  should  provide  nursing  home  care  in  asso- 
ciation with  and  under  the  supervision  of  general 
hospitals,  as  a  community  service.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  way  in  which  a  standard  of  institu- 
tional care  for  the  chronically  ill  can  be  raised  very 
significantly  and  rapidly. 

Whether  this  or  some  other  method  is  used  to- 
achieve  this  goal,  each  community  should  scrutinize 
its  existing  facilities  for  institutional  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  and  to  determine  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  improve  it. 

A  program  such  as  I  have  just  outlined  can  be 
achieved  only  by  cooperative  action  of  the  manj'  com- 
munity agencies;  among  these  should  be  the  medical 
society,  hospital  board  of  directors.  Departments  of 
Welfare,  the  Health  Department,  volunteer  welfare 
agencies,  and  the  local  branches  of  such  agencies  as 
the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  the  Cancer 
Society,  and  the  Heart  Association.  All  of  these 
agencies  have  a  direct  interest  iu  such  a  program. 

The  National  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness  has 
already  proposed  that  these  agencies  should  pool  their 
efforts  in  each  community  by  organizing  a  committee 
on  chronic  illness.  The  first  job  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  to  study  the  local  situation  and  then  decide 
how  best  to  start  on  the  four  suggested  avenues  of  at- 
tack on  the  chronic  illness  problem.  By  so  doing, 
each  community  will  be  taking  a  significant  step 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  chronically  ill  of  all 
ages,  and  especially  of  those  in  the  old  age  groups  in 
which  the  chronic  disease  is  most  prevalent,  and  its 
efforts  most  disabling. 
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The  Work  and  Program  of  the 
New  York  Heart  Assembly 

By  Maurice  A.  Donovan,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P. 

Chairman,  Xew  York  Heart  Assemhhi,  State  Committee  on  T iiherciilosis  and  Public  Heallli.  Stale  Cliarilics  Aid  Association 


The  activity  of  workers  in  the  field  of  cardiac  ailments  is  not  only  important  to  gerontology  because 
these  diseases  afifect  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  but  also  because  much  of  the  work  being  done  on  utili- 
zation of  cardiacs  in  industry  and  on  rehabilitation  of  cardiacs  has  important  bearings  on  all  aged  with 
declining  physical  capacities. 


IT  IS  -well  known  that  methods  of  treatment  for 
childhood  diseases,  as  well  as  acute  infections  in 
general,  have  made  great  advances.  The  direct 
result  of  this  has  been  a  decrease  infant  mortality 
so  that  between  1940  and  1950,  the  ni;mber  of  living 
children  under  10  years  of  age  increased  40  per  cent, 
while  the  number  of  people  over  65  years  of  age 
increased  37  per  cent.  During  these  same  years  the 
total  increase  in  population  was  14.5  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  us  that  not  only  are  more  and 
more  middle-aged  and  elderly  people  living  to 
greater  ages,  but  our  potential  supply  from  childhood 
has  also  become  much  increased.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  our  progress  in  conquering  acute  infections  will 
continue  its  present  trend,  so  that  the  number  of 
people  in  the  older  age  group  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Cardiovascular   Problems   of   the  Aging 

AVhat  then  are  our  major  problems  from  a  cardio- 
vascular standpoint  and  how  can  a  committee  of  this 
type  give  assistance  in  solving  them  ?  One  of  the  con- 
stant finding's  as  age  jarogresses  is  a  change  in  the 
arteries  of  the  body.  This  is  spoken  of  as  arterio- 
sclerosis— or  in  la.vman's  language  "hardening  of  the 
arteries."  Briefly,  this  means  that  the  inner  lining 
of  the  blood  vessel  begins  to  become  encrusted  with 
substances  that  narrow  the  normal  diameter  of  the 
vessel.  As  a  result,  the  quantity  of  blood  that  flows 
through  these  channels  becomes  reduced.  Since  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  nourishment  and  oxygen  that  can  be 
carried  to  them  through  these  pipelines,  any  inter- 
ference with  their  carrying  capacity  results  in  adverse 


changes  in  these  tissues.  When  these  changes  involve 
the  arteries  of  the  heart,  we  speak  of  coronary  artery 
disease,  and  if  an  artery  becomes  completely  closed 
off,  we  say  the  individual  has  sustained  a  coronary 
thrombosis.  Similarly,  the  brain,  the  kidney,  or  the 
extremities  ma.v  become  injured  in  this  manner. 
Arteriosclerosis  is  a  major  cause  of  death  and  dis- 
ability. This  condition  accounted  for  well  over  half 
of  the  763,000  deaths  from  heart  and  blood  vessel 
disease  in  1951. 

A  second  important  disease  of  the  middle-aged  and 
elderly  is  high  blood  pressure.  In  this  condition,  the 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  heart  through- 
out the  body  becomes  increased,  so  that  more  and  more 
force  is  needed  to  insure  an  adequate  flow  of  blood. 
As  the  pressure  increases  more  works  falls  to  the 
heart  with  each  beat.  The  heart  gradually  enlarges 
and  finally  becomes  unequal  to  its  task.  The  obvious 
result  is  heart  failure  with  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
of  physical  distress.  "When  considerable  arteriosclero- 
sis is  also  present,  the  high  blood  pressure  may  rup- 
ture an  artery  in  the  brain  with  cerebral  hemorrhage 
developing. 

Overweight  has  now  become  recognized  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  general  health  of  the  aging 
individual.  The  major  cause  of  obesity  is  over- 
eating. It  was  formerly  believed  that  some  glandular 
condition  was  the  basic  factor — but  we  know  now  that 
this  is  the  rare  exception.  Overweight  taxes  our 
physical  reserve,  tends  to  increase  the  work  of  one's 
heart,  causes  considerable  needless  wear  and  tear  on 
the  vascular  system,  and  predisposes  to  high  blood 
pressure  and  diabetes.  It  is  an  important  cause  of 
personal  mental  unhappiness.  While  it  was  generally 
conceded  formerly  that  the  fat  man  was  a  happy-go- 
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lucky  individual,  psychiatrists  have  shown  that  obesity 
is  more  often  a  sign  of  an  inadequate  personality.  One 
often  overeats  because  of  personality  difficulties.  It  is 
a  ready,  constant  means  of  self  gratification.  It  has 
been  aptly  said  that  we  dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth. 
During  the  war  years,  the  incidence  of  coronary  heart 
disease,  diabetes  and  hypertension  decreased  remark- 
ably in  certain  occupied  countries  in  Europe.  Once 
occupation  was  ended  and  a  better  dietary  supply 
became  available,  the  number  of  cases  of  these  diseases 
increased  rapidly  to  their  previous  levels. 

The  science  of  nutrition  is  intimately  related  to  our 
general  health.  Government  agencies,  insurance  com- 
panies, as  well  as  practicing  physicians  realize  the 
necessity  of  certain  essential  proteins,  minerals  and 
vitamins  to  keep  our  phy.sical  efficiency  at  a  high  level. 
The  overweight  individual  is  usually  a  person  in  a 
poor  nutritional  condition.  Certain  diseases  are 
basically  due  to  malnutrition.  Beriberi  heart  disease 
is  a  classic  example  of  a  reversible  form  of  a  serious, 
disabling  heart  condition  that  clears  magically  when 
thiamine  chloride  (vitamin  Bl)  is  added  to  an  other- 
wise adequate  food  intake. 

Just  what  is  the  scientific  attitude  toward  some  of 
these  problems  and  what  is  the  medical  profession, 
organizations  such  as  The  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, Public  Health  Agencies  and  Nutritionists,  doing 
to  conquer  these  diseases  ? 

Primarily,  it  is  important  that  everyone  realize 
arteriosclerosis  is  not  an  inevitable  result  of  advanc- 
ing years.  It  is  necessary  to  approach  this  problem 
with  a  firm  belief  that  this  is  a  curable  disease ;  that  a 
realistic  attitude  toward  its  conquest  can  and  must  be 
attained.  There  is  general  agreement  among  investi- 
gators that  arteriosclerosis  is  a  disease  of  fat 
metabolism.  In  this  respect  it  is  comparable  to 
diabetes,  a  state  in  which  the  body  is  unable  to 
properly  use  sugar.  It  is  well  kno\vn  that  the  diabetic 
patient,  if  adequately  treated  with  diet  and  insulin, 
can  live  out  a  normal,  healthy  productive  life. 

Present  day  investigation  has  shown  that  a  sub- 
stance called  cholesterol  is  found  in  abnormally  large 
f|uantities  in  the  blood  and  arterial  walls  of  many 
individuals  with  arteriosclerosis.  Some  of  the  findings 
in  himian  beings  have  been  reproduced  in  chickens.  By 
feeding  a  diet  high  in  cholesterol  and  using  certain 
glandular  injections,  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  same 
type  of  change  in  the  arteries  of  chickens  as  are  seen 
in  the  patient  suffering  from  arteriosclerosis. 

There  are  many  diets  available  today  that  limit 
greatly  the  intake  of  various  fatty  substances  that  con- 
tain cholesterol.  While  these  are  of  some  value,  the 
body  itself  has  the  ability  to  manufacture  cholesterol, 
even  though  none  is  supplied  in  the  diet.  Thus  we 
may    be    producing    the    substance    that    results    in 


arteriosclerosis  and  causing  our  own  destruction.  It  is 
known  that  the  sex  glands,  adrenals  and  thyroid  have 
much  to  do  with  the  internal  regulation  of  cholesterol. 
Women  have  much  less  coronary  artery  disease  than 
men,  unless  they  have  either  hypertension  or  diabetes 
as  well.  One  major  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
is  the  character  of  the  internal  secretion  of  their  sex 
glands.  Studies  in  the  artificially  produced  arterio- 
sclerosis in  the  chicken  show  that  by  proper  employ- 
ment of  various  internal  gland  products  the  progress 
of  arteriosclerosis  can  not  only  be  stopped,  but  even 
reversed  back  to  normal  in  some  instances.  Great 
strides  are  being  made  to  conquer  this  condition. 

Coronary  Thrombosis 

Coronary  thrombosis  is  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  disability  and  deaths  in  people  past  45 
who  are  stricken  with  heart  disease.  It  is  often 
insidious  in  its  onset  and  frequently  strikes  the 
individual  at  the  height  of  his  career.  When  the 
individual  is  prominent — whether  on  a  national  or 
local  level — considerable  publicity  is  often  given  to  this 
event.  What  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  by  far 
the  majority  of  people  so  stricken  usually  recover  and 
a  very  large  proportion  return  to  their  work  and  con- 
tinue to  do  very  well.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
understanding  and  treating  these  eases.  Here  again 
the  use  of  our  growing  knowledge  concerning  choles- 
terol will  assist  greatly  in  the  prevention  and  more 
effective  treatment  of  these  conditions.  The  use  of  sub- 
stances that  lower  the  clotting  powers  of  the  blood 
help  in  treatment  of  the  original  attack  and  often  to 
prevent  certain  of  the  possible  complications.  The 
proper  use  of  these  measures  make  it  theoretically 
possible  to  save  approximately  one-third  of  the  200,000 
people  who  die  each  year  of  coronary  thrombosis  in 
this  country. 

Further  improvements  are  the  more  optimistic  atti- 
tude of  the  medical  profession  as  a  result  of  the  newer 
methods  of  treatment.  Today  oxygen  is  used  early  in 
this  condition — thereby  bringing  richer  supplies  to 
the  injured  area  in  the  heart  muscle.  Long  periods  of 
bed  rest  are  in  many  cases  no  longer  indicated.  The 
mental  attitude  of  the  patient  is  greatly  improved  by 
having  them  lifted  from  their  bed  and  being  allowed 
to  sit  up  in  a  chair  in  their  sick  room  during  the 
early  days  of  their  treatment.  The  better  under- 
standing of  various  heart  irregularities  and  the  more 
satisfactory  drugs  to  control  them  has  also  been  of 
great  assistance  in  reducing  mortality  and  morbidity 
in  this  condition. 

Obesity  is  curable  when  the  patient  understands  the 
hazards  of  overweight.  Dietary  regimes  with  attention 
to  the  personal  preferences  of  the  individual  are  most 
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essential.  Friendly  discussion  of  certain  personality 
problems  and  pointing  out  their  connection  with  over- 
eating are  often  basic  factors  in  treatment.  While  cer- 
tain exercises  improve  muscle  tone  and  aid  the  cir- 
culation, exercise  alone  is  of  little  value  in  weight 
reduction. 

This  then  represents  some  of  the  cardiovascular 
problems  of  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  members  of 
our  society.  Their  basic  causes  and  some  methods  of 
their  treatment  have  been  reviewed.  There  still 
remains  another  phase  of  this  problem  that  merits  our 
serious  consideration.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  be  aware 
of  these  conditions,  to  sponsor  investigation  and 
research  as  to  catises,  and  to  have  available  methods 
for  their  arrest,  and  in  some  instances,  their  cure.  We 
recognize  today  that  medical  treatment  is  only  one 
phase  in  the  conquest  of  heart  disease. 

There  must  be  developed  a  social  conscience  among 
all  our  citizens.  The.y  must  be  reached  by  an  educa- 
tional campaign  that  will  teach  that  some  cardiac 
conditions  are  preventable;  that  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  may  result  in  only  minimal  heart  disease ; 
that  in  certain  conditions,  even  though  the  disease 
may  be  somewhat  advanced,  considerable  recovery 
may  be  secured  and  that  finally  symptoms  that  suggest 
heart  disease  do  not  necessarily  mean  this  condition  is 
present. 

The  Heart  Assembly 

We  now  have  in  New  York  State  an  organization 
known  as  The  New  York  Heart  Assembly.  It  is  made 
up  of  physicians,  scientists,  nurses,  social  workers, 
teachers,  nutritionists  and  laymen.  It  acts  as  a  liaison 
agent  between  many  local  heart  chapters  and  the 
national  organization,  The  American  Heart  Asoscia- 
tion.  The  Assembly  is  the  citizen  army  against  heart 
disease,  affiliated  in  most  sections  of  the  State  through 
the  tuberculosis  and  health  committees  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The  broad  objectives  of  the 
Assembly  may  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase :  "Total 
Care  of  the  Cardiac." 


As  doctors,  we  realize  the  importance  of  recognition 
and  proper  treatment  of  cardiac  disease.  When  this 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  we  believe  that  the 
job  has  only  been  begun.  We  recognize  most  cardiac 
patients  have  a  definite  place  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture. To  find  the  limitations  of  these  individuals  we 
sponsor  and  strongly  advocate  Work  Classification 
Units.  These  units  determine  the  physical  limitations 
due  to  the  basic  cardiac  disease  and  then  place  the 
individual  in  the  type  of  work  that  will  not  prove 
beyond  his  capabilities.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  heart 
patients  are  employable  on  the  same  work  level  with 
individuals  who  admittedly  are  in  good  health.  A 
further  corollary  of  this  concept  is  that  many  cardiac 
patients  who  are  permanently  disabled  for  their  usual 
type  of  work  can  be  studied  in  work  evaluation 
projects.  In  these  cases  their  work  capabilities  are 
balanced  against  their  phj^sical  limitations,  and  if 
necessary,  vocational  guidance  in  sheltered  workshops 
can  train  them  in  jobs  in  which  their  natural  aptitudes 
are  utilized.  Thus  by  the  broad  methods  of  rehabilita- 
tion, the  cardiac  patient  once  again  becomes  an 
economic  asset,  as  well  as  a  contended  worker,  facing 
with  confidence  a  competitive  business  world. 

More  and  more  employers  are  learning  the  cardiac 
has  many  assets  to  recommend  him.  The  cardiac 
patient  takes  better  care  of  himself,  gets  more  physical 
and  mental  rest  and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
surmounted  a  physical  handicap.  He  wants  to  make 
good  on  his  job.  Many  large  industries  are  now  utiliz- 
ing the  crafts  and  skills  of  cardiac  patients  and  are 
learning  that  when  they  are  properly  placed  they 
create  no  unusual  safety  hazard. 

In  this  respect  it  is  important  to  point  out  The 
Second  Injury  Law  whereby  an  employer  who  hires  a 
worker  with  a  known  previous  disability  does  not 
become  liable  indefinitely  for  compensation  to  an 
injured  worker,  where  the  pre-existing  injury  is  a 
factor  in  the  second  accident.  This  liberalization  of 
the  Workmen 's  Compensation  Law  allows  the  employer 
much  greater  protection  in  the  employment  of  the 
skilled  cardiac  employee. 
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Rehabilitation  in  the  Allegheny  County  Home 

By  Dr.  Murray  B.  Ferderber 
Consultant  in  Rehahilitation  and  Physical  Medicine.  Alleriheny  County,  Pa.,  Institution  District 


One  of  the  great  rehabilitation  authorities  in  the  country  shows  how  crippled  old  folks  can  be  restored 
to  self-care,  their  own  homes  and  even  self-support  through  modern  techniques.^ 


THE  people  at  the  Allegheuy  County  Institution 
are  iudigeut  and  are  ehronieallv  ill ;  however,  I 
don't  want  to  leave  an  inference  that  there  is  an 
association  of  chronic  illness  and  indigency.  Biit  who 
are  these  people,  and  our  patients  ?  They  are  indivi- 
duals who  are  medically  indigent,  who  have  been  in 
hospitals  or  at  home,  who  have  reached  the  very  end 
of  their  medical  financial  ability,  and  who  come  out 
there — to  what?  These  places  were  never  built  to 
handle  the  chronically  ill,  they  were  infirmaries,  sick 
bays,  if  you  will,  but  now  must  furnish  services  for 
which  they  were  really  not  constructed. 

We  have  about  1800  patients,  and  in  1946  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  would  have  some  form  of  rehabilitation 
based  on  the  work  of  "World  War  II.  It  looked  like  a 
fairly  hopeless  task,  but  with  a  little  ingenuity,  a 
little  bit  of  common  decency,  we  progressed.  What  we 
have  done  has  been  very  simple. 

These  medically  indigent  people  go  to  hospitals.  I 
hope  that  we  are  much  more  enlightened  today,  so 
that  the  deterioration  of  an  aging  individual  in  bed 
does  not  occur  to  frequently. 

The  Salvage   Value 

We  speak  so  very  glibly  about  early  ambulation. 
We  get  a  person  with  an  appendix  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  at  8  o'clock  that  evening  he  has  gone 
to  the  bathroom.  We  speak  of  how  quickly  we  must 
get  these  people  out  before  they  recondition  them- 
selves. Ha\'e  you  ever  thought  to  consider  that  the 
older  the  individual  the  more  rapidly  the  deteriora- 
tion? It  has  been  proved  today  in  our  cardiac  studies 
that  the  older  individual,  after  a  cardiac  attack,  is 
gotten  out  of  bed  much  more  rapidly. 

Xow,  it  is  a  difficult  problem  because  these  people. 
again  by  identification,  are  people  who  have  been 
handed  down  from  doctor  to  doctor,  and  from  insti- 
tution to  institution,  and  from  service  to  service,  until 
they  have  reached  the  depth  of  incarceration,  to  noth- 


^  Excerpts  from  informal  address  at  Dec.  11,  19ii2  public 
hearing  of  the  Xew  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Problems  of  the  Aging. 


ing  but  bedfastuess  and  steadfastness,  and  I  wonder 
if  sometimes  the  people  who  administer  the  institu- 
tions were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  patients  or 
clients  or  guests — whichever  you  may  call  them — 
whether  they  would  not  run  them  a  little  differently. 
Because  what  happens  is  this :  The  lights  go 
out  at  6  o'clock — or  at  least  the  place  retires  at  6 
0  'clock  for  the  convenience  of  the  administration ;  fre- 
quently for  the  convenience  of  the  employees.  So 
what  happens?  Institutional  apathy  develops  among 
your  guests,  your  clients,  or  even  your  inmates,  and 
that  institutional  apathy  is  very  beautifully  trans- 
ferred to  the  personnel  so  that  they  hate  to  look  at  a 
chronically  ill  individual.  The  average  interne  and 
resident  today  doesn't  like  to  look  at  one  because  he 
or  she  is  an  old  crock.  But  you  would  be  amazed  at 
the  salvage  vahte. 

Sure,  I  present  a  very  gloomy  picture;  you  can't 
help  but  get  upset  over  a  situation  like  this,  but  the 
salvage  of  these  humans  is  rather  high.  Remember 
in  such  a  public  institution  more  Avill  remain  than  will 
leave,  but  those  who  leave  can  at  least  go  home  to  their 
communities.  They  can  go  home  to  their  families  and 
some  fair  share  will  go  to  work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  workability,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  70  per  cent  of  our  amputees  have  been 
discharged  to  home ;  an  additional  25  per  cent  to  oc- 
cupation. 

Arthritics,  60  per  cent  sent  home ;  and  additional  17 
per  cent  to  occupation. 

Fractures — and  I  mean  fractures  only  of  the  hip 
bone,  the  femur — and,  as  you  know,  the  fracture  of 
the  lower  extremity  is  usually  the  old  person's 
"friend" — they  go  to  the  hospital  and  they  lie  in  bed 
endlessly,  and  it  is  ended  only,  of  course,  by  a  pneu- 
monia and  demise ;  fractures  of  lower  extremities ;  61 
per  cent  are  discharged  to  their  homes  and  an  addi- 
tional 15  per  cent  discharged  to  occupations. 

In  the  last  but  most  gloomy  group  is  the  stroke  or 
hemopathic  cases,  of  which  we  are  able  to  send  home 
approximately  40  per  cent,  and  we  have  no  notation 
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of  how  many  people  go  to  work  because,  as  you  know, 
Tsry  few  people  who  have  strokes  will  return  to 
work. 

I  am  eonvineed  that  the  average  family  in  America 
is  a  pretty  decent  group  of  people;  they  don't 
want  to  slough  their  people  off  on  the  county,  jsro- 
vided  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  What  does 
self-care  mean?  It  means  the  ability  to  take  care  of 
their  own  toilet,  their  clothing,  the  area  in  which  they 
live.  But  we  believe  it  must  go  a  little  further  than 
that.  They  have  to  contribute  something,  if  not  eco- 
nomically, at  least  vocationally  for  the  home.  And 
every  so  often  many  who  are  so  highly  emotional  go 
-and  visit  some  of  our  Woodville  graduates,  and  it  is 
amazing  to  see  some  old  gent  who  is  perhaps  in  his 
late  .sixties  or  seventies  or  even  older,  who  is  making 
Ihe  beds  and  learning  to  sweep  with  one  arm.  and  peel- 
ing potatoes  with  the  potato  on  a  spike. 

In  the  four  groups  of  people  discharged,  it  is  the  .50 
to  70-year-old  group  who  we  discharge  mostly.  That 
is  amazing  to  me.  You  see,  they  take  them  off  the 
scrap  heap  the  same  as  we  salvage  metals. 

In  October  of  1950  we  started  a  program  at 
Tvhat  we  call  the  female  infirmary  where  we  had  pri- 
marily women  because  for  some  sort  of  a  reason  we 
iave  had  a  greater  influx  of  women.  We  believe  it 
might  be  due  to  smaller  homes;  it  might  be  due  to 
people  going  to  Korea,  leaving  the  older  dependent 
upon  public  assistance.  We  created  what  we  call  the 
round  room.  We  ask  the  tenants  in  a  particular 
ward  of  50-odd  beds  to  pick  out  12  patients.  Whom 
do  you  suppose  they  will  pick?  Of  course,  the  worst 
ones.  And  who  are  these  jjeople  ?  They  were  basically, 
according  to  diagnosis,  frequently  deteriorated  seniles, 
senile  psj'choties;  people,  when  into  whose  wards  you 
went,  the  odor  of  the  feces  and  stool  were  present. 
Lack  of  good  body  and  sanitation  ?  No,  I  think  it  was 
habituation;  it  was  incontinence  b.y  habituation.  If 
a  bed  pan  is  needed  immediately,  it  isn't  forthcom- 
ing, until  they  became  immune  to  their  own  filth.  I 
don't  mean  that  unkindly  to  our  population,  but  that 
became  the  natural  habitat  in  which  they  existed.  And 
so  they  gave  us  the  worst  patients. 

Now,  we  put  them  in  a  round  room.  Remember, 
many  of  these  people  had  not  been  out  of  bed  for  two 
and  a  half  to  six  years,  except  for  delousing,  except 
for  replacement  of  a  spring  or  a  mattress,  and  so  it 
looked  like  a  hopeless  thing  and  I  felt  that  it  actually 
was.  But  it  is  amazing  that  by  using  a  little  bit  of 
Yankee  ingenuity,  with  apologies  to  any  of  our  South- 
ern friends,  a  little  bit  of  roj^e  here  for  pulling  them- 
selves up ;  a  little  bit  of  benign  regimentation — we 
ever  so  slowh-  began  to  bring  these  people  back.  We 
had  no  idea  how  far  we  could  go. 


The  pathological  physiology  did  not  change  one 
bit;  their  hypertensions  were  still  identical;  their 
blood  chemistries  were  identical;  there  was  no  dif- 
ference except  that  there  was  apparently  something 
taking  place  in  an  organism  which  for  X  number 
of  months  or  years  had  been  permitted  to  deteriorate. 

And  so  now  it  is  very  interesting  that  of  the  12 
original  ones,  four  have  gone  home,  four  or  five  have 
been  sent  over  to  the  more  active  and  ambulatory  serv- 
ice at  Woodville,  and  so  we  continue  to  get  the  more 
deeply  involved  people  and  to  slowly  bring  them  back. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  these  people  who  were  snar- 
ling animals,  who  would  spit  at  j'ou,  who  would  not 
speak  to  you,  is  amazing.  The  animation  that  one 
experiences — actually  conversant  and  intelligent 
people,  among  Avhom  were  some  school  teachers,  so 
you  see  they  were  actually  human  beings — is  astound- 
ing and  graduall.y,  ever  so  slowly,  they  were  brought 
back.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  really  extra- 
ordinarj^  about  it  at  all,  except  as  I  mentioned,  a  little 
bit  of  common  decency. 

There  is  no  more  incontinence,  it  is  a  part  of  their 
competition — actually  they  are  now  on  a  peculiar 
schedule  of  regularity.  Our  so-called  one-arm  and 
one-legged  people,  who  are  actually  stroke  cases,  now 
have  learned  to  use  a  bed  pan  with  one  hand.  They 
have  learned — they  go  to  the  dining  room  to  eat,  those 
who  can,  so  that  they  are  now  so  jealous  it  has  suddenly 
filtered  down  to  their  echelon,  that  the  brass  upstairs 
felt  that  they  should  be  continent,  and  they  are  con- 
tinent. 

So  you  see  the  task  is  not  really  as  hopeless  as  it 
might  be. 

The   New   Institution 

We  have  two  institutions  administratively  under 
one  head.  There  is  one  institution  for  approximately 
2,200  beds  and  this  institution  has  provided,  interest- 
ing enough,  for  a  poorhouse — by  the  way  it  is  not  a 
poorhouse,  I  use  that  term  hoping  to  arouse  enough 
public  opinion  that  there  shall  be  no  ijoorhouses  in 
this  country — but  this  institution  will  have  an  audi- 
torium, a  foi^r-tiered  auditorium,  so  that  no  individual 
must  walk  steps,  use  ramps  or  elevators  to  see  a  per- 
formance. It  will  have  oodles  of  rehabilitation 
throughout,  and  although  we  only  get  to  a  very  small 
segment  of  this  institutional  population,  every  patient 
there  will  have  some  form  of  recreation,  rehabilitation, 
activity — I  don't  care  what  j'ou  call  it.  Eleven  hun- 
dred of  those  people  will  be  able  to  get  out  into  a 
park.  There  will  be  shops ;  and  they  will  have  recrea- 
tion areas,  so  that  at  least,  if  nothing  else  has  accrued 
from  this  attempt  at  the  rehabilitation  of  an  older 
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group,  I  think  at  least  it  has  done  one  thing :  it  has 
got  the  attention  of  the  public,  of  people  in  the  social 
and  medical  sciences,  and  it  has  put  the  institution  out 
into  a  bird  cage,  into  a  gold  fish  bowl,  thus  permitting 
the  individuals  to  see  its  faults,  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Now,  although  I  may  sound  i^essimistic,  although  I 
sound  as  though  I  have  abandoned  the  hope,  I  am  sure 
that  our  institution  will  not  have  such  name  as  the 
Home  for  this  or  the  Home  for  that. 

People  who   operate  private  homes,  whether  they 


be  religious  or  otherwise,  have  told  me  so  fre- 
quently that  our  patients  were  different  than  theirs. 
How  are  they  different?  Perhaps  by  origin,  perhaps  by 
location,  but  I  don 't  think  a  stroke  is  any  respecter  of 
an.y  race  or  creed.  So  the  private  institi^tions  in  and 
about  Pittsburgh  use  our  institution — and  I  am  not  a 
regular  member  of  Woodville,  I  am  just  their  con- 
sultant— and  they  too  have  learned  now  that  the 
people  in  the  private  hospitals,  the  people  in  the 
private  nursing  and  religious  homes,  have  the  same 
outlook,  and  are  not  basically  different. 


SIDE  GLANCES 


By  Galbraith 
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'We  saved  up  to  buy  an  icebox,  but  your  grandpa  got  the 
TV  bug — so  we  still  hang  the  buttfer  down  the  well!" 
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Spa  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  for  the  Aged 


By  Dr.  Walter  S.  McCleUan 

Medical  Director,  The  i^araioga  Spa 


The  possibilities  of  the  use  of  spa  therapy  in  this  country  in  connection  with  some  of  the  ailments  of 
later  years  are  spotlighted  by  this  report. 


OUR  WORK  at  the  Spa  is  in  the  field  of  the  older 
individual,  so  that  we  will  probably  not  have 
to  make  any  change  in  our  program  to  meet  a 
problem  in  that  field. 

In  an  analysis  of  approximately  300,000  people 
treated  there — that  is,  who  have  visited  there  over  the 
last  20  years — it  is  estimated  that  200,000  of  them  are 
over  50  j-ears  of  age,  and  100,000  are  over  60  years 
of  age.  In  other  words,  that  is  our  normal  activity. 

In  presenting  the  work  of  the  Spa  to  you,  I  want  to 
emphasize  more  particularly  its  relation  to  problems 
of  chronic  disease  in  the  aging,  rather  than  discuss 
anything  to  do  with  the  general  problems  of  aging  or 
the  social  or  economic  factors. 

Role   of  a   Spa 

"What  is  a  Spa  and  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  this 
problem  ?  I  have  attempted  to  define  a  Spa  as  a  place 
where  there  is  provided  by  Nature  such  agents  as 
mineral  waters  or  muds  which  can  be  used  in  a  pro- 
gram of  treatment  of  patients,  where  there  have  been 
provided  adequate  facilities,  plant  equipment  and 
other  agencies  necessary  to  give  these  treatments.  And 
where,  thirdly,  that  whole  program  is  under  medical 
direction. 

If  you  travel  our  country  from  Coast  to  Coast,  you 
will  find  these  agents  used  in  an  indiscriminate 
manner  in  many  places  over  the  country.  They  are  not 
controlled  medically.  So  from  that  I  feel  that  we  can 
adapt  the  Spa  program  for  meeting  this  second  divi- 
sion, namely,  the  problems  of  chronic  disease  which 
face  our  aging  population. 

Now,  you  may  ask  how  can  you  do  that?  Loekwood, 
in  England,  has  just  outlined  six  methods  by  which 
we  can  approach  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
disease,  and  1  want  to  earmark  them  for  you  briefly  : 


The  aims  of  Spa  treatment  are : 

1.  Placing  the  patient  in  the  most  favorable  environ- 
ment for  treatment  and  thus  counteracting  adverse 
psychological  influences. 

2.  The  removal  of  waste  products  due  to  faultj^ 
metabolism  or  infection  processes  through  the  bowels, 
kidneys  or  skin. 

3.  The  acceleration  of  the  interchange  between 
blood  and  tissue  fluids  by  stimulating  the  circulation 
of  blood  and  lymph. 

4.  Improving  metabolism  so  as  to  secure  increased 
resistance  to  infection. 

5.  Breaking  down  fibrous  adhesions,  dispersing 
thickenings  in  the  muscles,  tendons  and  joints. 

6.  Increasing,  where  possible,  range  of  joint  move- 
ment and  re-education  of  muscle  power  and  control. 

The  first  four  aims  are  primarily  of  a  general 
nature ;  they  have  to  do  with  making  our  bodies  work 
in  a  better  and  more  efficient  manner.  I  subscribe 
strongly  to  that  factor,  from  my  experience  with  Spa 
work,  namely,  that  the  influences  provided  there  have 
to  do  with  an  effect  on  the  cells  of  our  bodies,  making 
them  function  in  a  better  manner.  When  you  combine 
these  cells  into  organs,  you  can  follow  that  same  point 
of  view,  and  the  organs  will  function  in  a  better 
manner,  and  the  organs  make  up  the  total  man  or 
the  total  woman  who  goes  there. 

Spa  therapy,  then,  is  aimed  at  the  individual,  not  at 
tlie  organism  causing  disease  and  not  at  their  cells. 
There  is  a  lot  that  can  be  said  about  the  preveution 
of  these  cases.  I  can  prove  to  you  that  if  you  go  to  the 
Spa  and  take  the  treatments  over  a  period  of  time, 
that  you  will  find  that  it  is  going  to  prevent  many  of 
these  conditions,  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  you, 
in  older  life.  I  am  strongly  convinced,  however,  that 
prevention  must  start  in  our  younger  years — perhaps 
at  the  time  we  are  born — and  in  that  field  it  is  mv  cf)n- 
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tentiou  that  the  use  of  these  treatments  is  such  that 
it  will  give  yon  a  basis  which  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
prevention  of  some  of  these  conditions  in  later  life. 

Our  facilities  present  a  potential  opportunity  for 
greater  use  and  development. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Second  "World  War,  a 
survey  of  the  six  places  in  the  State  of  New  York 
where  treatments  of  this  type  were  given,  Alden,  Clif- 
ton Springs,  Glen  Springs,  Richfield  Springs,  Sharon 
Springs,  and  Saratoga  Springs,  found  that  there  were 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  room  units  available 
in  those  six  places. 

Those  units  were  estimated  to  be  able  to  accommo- 
date between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  people  at  any 
one  time.  I  offer  those  to  you  as  figures  in  our  Spas 
which  were  present  at  that  time,  but  thej'  should  be 
resurveyed  today. 

Potentials   of   the   Spa 

The  potentiality  is  there.  As  they  operate  today,  a 
Spa  operates  largely  a  little  over  three  months  a  year 
and  in  our  experience,  while  we  are  open  the  entire 
year  at  Saratoga,  our  patient  load  during  the  winter 
is  very,  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  over  two 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  patients  a  day  whom  we 
are  treating  in  the  summertime. 


Now,  those  facilities  lie  idle  during  the  other  six  ta 
nine  months,  and  if  housing  were  adequate  to  provide 
the  facilities  for  the  group  coming  there  they  could, 
in  my  opinion,  be  used  in  a  program  which  I  believe 
would  be  useful  in  the  aging  group. 

The  Spas  of  our  State  can  be  utilized  in  a  program 
of  treatment  for  the  aging  population  which  will  lead 
to  the  relief  of  some  chronic  disabilities,  the  better 
functioning  of  our  bodies  as  a  whole,  and  the  happier, 
more  optimistic  outlook  for  the  later  years  of  life. 

A  definite  program  for  implementing  the  specific 
approach  should  include  the  development  of  a  pilot 
l^rogram  and  I  believe  it  can  best  be  developed,  as 
emphasized  in  one  of  the  recommendations  of  your 
preceding  report.  The  time  has  come  when  State 
departments  having  become  fairly  well  alerted  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged  can  be  brought  into  closer  integra- 
tion with  your  Committee  in  its  work  with  the  aged. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  Saratoga  Springs 
Commission  which  directs  the  Saratoga  Spa,  and 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  our  State  Government, 
will  be  very  happy  to  cooperate  with  your  Committee 
and  with  other  divisions  of  our  State  Government  in 
considering  plans  for  such  a  pilot  study.  The  use  of 
these  facilities  can  play  its  part,  I  believe,  in  carrying- 
out  the  old  adage  of  Benjamin  Franklin:  ''All  wouldl 
live  long,  but  none  would  be  old." 


Food  For  Your  Later  Years 

By  Dr.  Charles  Glen  King 

Scientific  Director   of   the  Xutritioii    FoiiiKjntioii,   and  Professor  of  Ghemistri/  at  Columbia   Universiti/ 


One  of  the  Nation's  foremost  nutrition  authorities  summarizes  the  most  recent  data  of  significance 
toward  improving  health  through  a  hetter  diet  in  middle  and  later  life. 


OUR  forefatliers  doubtless  were  tliiiikiiig  in 
terms  of  geneties  when  they  adopted  the 
expression,  "If  you  want  to  live  to  be  fom*- 
seore-and-teii,  x)ick  grandparents  who  lived  to  that 
age."  The  advice  had  merit,  even  though  it  was 
difficult  to  put  into  effect.  Modern  scientists  would 
add  a  new  interpretation,  however,  based  on  physiol- 
ogy as  well  as  genetics.  Many  recent  studies  in 
nutrition  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  animals 
on  a  given  diet  for  two  or  three  generations  before 
a  satisfactory  appraisal  of  the  diet  is  possible.  To 
be  well-nourished  is  a  life-time  job,  even  by  very 
simj^le  standards. 

Short-term   Deficiencies   Produce   Deferred, 
Long-Term  Injuries 

Dr.  Charles  Best  and  his  associates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  introduced  a  new  chapter  into 
the  record  of  nutritional  science  a  few  years  ago. 
They  discovered  that  when  young  growing  ani- 
mals were  subjected  to  a  single  deficiency  (choline) 
for  as  short  a  time  as  three  to  five  days,  and  then 
returned  to  a  good  diet,  a  large  percentage  of  them 
broke  in  health — not  then,  but  when  they  reached 
an  age  that  should  have  been  characterized  by  a 
normal  vigorous  matiTrity.  The  apparently  mild 
transitory  deficiency  had  set  going  degenerative 
changes  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  arteries  that  later 
resulted  in  hardening  of  the  arteries,  high  blood 
pressure,  enlarged  hearts,  and  shortened  life  span. 
Possibly  the  same  pattern  of  events  does  not  occur 
in  human  experience,  but  the  experiments  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
viewpoint — an  apparently  slight  nutritional  injury 
was  not  reversed  by  a  good  diet  later  on,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  animals  seemed  to  grow  and 
thrive  until  maturity. 


The  studies  at  Toronto  developed  a  second  point 
that  was  very  interesting  in  relation  to  calories. 
The  degree  of  injury  or  subsequent  degenerative 
breakdown  caused  by  the  deficiency  was  negligible 
when  there  was  a  low  caloric  intake.  Fully  grown 
animals  were  not  att'ected  b.y  comparable  degrees 
of  deficiency.  In  recheeking  the  work,  however,  they 
found  that  even  full-grown  animals,  if  starved  until 
they  had  lost  bodj'  weight,  and  then  fed  a  diet 
deficient  in  choline  but  with  adequate  calories  to 
permit  growth,  were  injured  as  were  the  younger 
animals.  Dr.  Best's  results  have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  independently  by  Dr.  P.  Handler  and 
his  associates  at  Duke  University. 

Many  recent  experiments,  although  they  have 
differed  in  approach  and  experimental  detail,  have 
pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  the  above  work. 
They  illustrate  how  quickly  and  sometimes  irrevers- 
ibly the  body  may  be  injured,  either  as  a  result  of 
nutritional  deficiencies  or  by  an  excess  of  calories 
at  critical  periods  of  development.  The  time  for 
preventing  tooth  decay,  for  example,  has  been  ex- 
tended backward  to  include  good  nutrition  of  the 
mother.  The  basis  for  good  teeth  in  children  begins 
long  before  the  children  are  born — here  the  evidence 
is  equally  convincing  whether  we  talk  about  chil- 
dren, rats  or  monkeys.  The  reports  from  Harvard 
University,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
University  of  Oslo  (Norway)  are  especially  con- 
vincing. In  a  similar  manner,  the  protection  of 
thyroid  glands  against  goiter,  and  the  formation 
of  normal  skeletal,  eye  and  brain  structure  can  be 
markedly  affected  during  the  period   of  gestation. 

We  might  also  look  at  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Evans  and  his  associates  at  the  University 
of  California.  They  gave  an  anti-vitamin  (to  block 
folic  acid)  to  rats  during  the  gestation  period  to 
create  a  short-term  deficiencv  in  folic  acid.   During 
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a  ontioal  period  of  two  or  three  days,  moderate 
dosages  of  the  aiiti-vitainin  made  it  impossible  for 
normal  off-spring  to  develop.  Gross  injnries  to  the 
developing  embryos  included  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system — in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sur- 
rounding  skeletal   structures. 

Even  before  Dr.  Evans'  work.  Dr.  A.  Hogan  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  had  shown  that  chronic 
deficiencies  of  folic  acid  in  rats  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased incidence  of  distorted  skulls  and  brains — 
the  so-called  "round-head"  animals  that  are  com- 
monly observed  in  experimental  colonies.  Other 
investigators  have  reported  comparable  injuries  dur- 
ing embryonic  development  as  a  result  of  chronic 
deficiencies  of  vitamin  A  or  riboflavin  and,  more 
recently,  as  a  result  of  air  or  oxygen  shortages  dur- 
ing the  gestation  period.  Again,  it  is  too  early  to 
know  how  significant  these  experimental  findings 
are  for  our  human  population  (J.  Warkany,  H. 
Stuart,  J.  Wilson,  ef  al.). 

Better  Diets  Needed  at  Middle  Age 

I  would  emphasize,  secondly,  the  studies  that  are 
especially  pertinent  to  the  food  habits  of  those  in 
and  beyond  middle  age.  Problem  number  one  for 
this  group  is  unquestionably  to  avoid  eating  too 
many  calories.  In  addition,  they  need  often  to  have 
a  diet  higher  in  nutritive  quality  than  in  earlier 
years.  Many  otherwise  intelligent  people  drive  their 
bodies  on  calories  and  feel  perfectly  secure  about 
their  state  of  nutrition  so  long  as  they  aren't  hungry 
or  obviously  sick.  We  might  as  well  trj^  to  drive  an 
automobile  through  its  potential  80  thousand  miles 
merely  by  keeping  the  gasoline  tank  full.  For  a 
short  trip,  this  philosophy  seems  to  work,  but  if  we 
want  to  drive  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  not  to 
mention  the  possibility  of  making  the  trip  year  after 
year,  then  we  must  look  at  the  spark  plugs,  battery 
and  oil  wells  (some  of  us  would  need  an  additional 
kind  of  oil  well  to  make  the  California  trip  every 
year). 

When  the  Public  Health  Service  compiled  records 
of  the  recent  causes  of  deaths  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  their  own  data  and  on  the  records  of 
insurance  companies,  they  presented  us  with  the 
fact  that  of  the  five  top  causes  of  death,  the  first 
four  are  classed  as  degenerative  or  metabolic  dis- 
eases—way down  in  fifth  place  we  find  the  first 
group  of  diseases  characterized  by  infections  (the 
pneumonias  and  influenzas  combined).  Heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer  are,  of  course,  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Then  follow  diseases  involving  metabolic  breaks, 
such  as  hemorrhage  of  the  brain  and  diseases  of  the 
newborn. 


Meanwhile,  during  the  past  half  century,  while 
the  total  population  has  doubled,  the  number  of 
people  above  the  age  of  60  has  quadrupled.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  tendency  will  continue, 
because  we  may  learn  to  control  two  more  killers 
high  on  the  present  list — virus  infections  and  careless 
automobile  drivers. 

One  cannot  attribute  all  of  the  top-ranking  dis- 
eases to  malnutrition  as  a  sole  cause,  but  nearly  all 
research  men  do  agree  that  nutrition  plays  an  im- 
portant, and  often  a  dominant,  role  in  all  of  them. 
No  one  factor  stands  out  so  prominently  as  the 
injury  that  results  from  eating  more  calories  than 
needed.  It  is  a  national  tragedy  to  let  the  present 
eating  situation  continue,  when  the  corrective  meas- 
ure— simply  good  food,  but  less  total  food — is  so 
simple  to  learn  and  so  advantageous  to  apply. 

The  correlation  between  excess  body  weight  and 
accelerated  death  rate  can  be  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing record :  among  persons  overweight,  m.  three 
successive  ranges,  (1)  up  to  14  per  cent,  (2)  15  to 
25  per  cent,  and  (3)  over  25  per  cent,  the  respective 
rises  in  death  rates  (above  the  average  weight 
groups)  were  (1)  22  per  cent,  (2)  44  per  cent,  and 
(3)  75  per  cent.  You  will  note  that  the  death  rate 
increased  two  to  three  times  faster  than  the  increase 
in  bodj'  weight.  Another  fact  for  Americans  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  our  deaths  among  those  over  45 
years  of  age  occur  at  a  distinctly  higher  rate  than 
they  do  in  most  of  the  Western  European  countries. 
The  difiference  (about  25  per  cent  higher  death  rate 
in  the  group  above  middle  age)  practically  cancels 
our  more  favorable  death  rate  among  infants  and 
children. 

The  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  damage  caused 
bj'  excessive  body  weight  has  a  further  corollary  in 
the  necessity  for  learning  more  about  the  metabolism 
of  fats.  Anyone  reading  the  current  literature  is  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  diseases  that  have,  as  a 
characteristic,  early  feature,  abnormal  deposits  of 
fat.  This  applies  both  to  total  body  fat  and  to 
specific  deposits  of  fat  in  the  liver,  in  the  arteries 
and  in  the  glandular  tissues. 

The  new  emphasis  on  preventing  excess  fat  adds 
a  further  reason  for  good  quality  in  whatever  foods 
we  eat,  because  deficiencies  in  specific  nutrients 
(such  as  choline,  methionine  or  vitamin  C)  generally 
increase  the  tendency  toward  abnormal  deposits  of 
fat.  Among  the  causes  of  overweight,  low  or  high 
incomes  are  not  a  major  factor,  because  the  distri- 
bution is  comparable  in  all  economic  brackets.  Per- 
haps one  factor  is  that  our  food  supply  is  remarkably 
attractive,  low  in  cost  relative  to  earlier  times  and 
other  countries,  and  extremely  convenient  for  al- 
most everyone.    Added  to  this  is  the  important  fact 
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that  very  few  people  do  hard  manual  labor  anymore. 
Machines  do  nearly  all  the  hard  work,  and  our 
people  have  lots  of  time  to  eat  tempting  food.  The 
cocktail  hour  is  another  hazard,  for  few  people 
realize  that  the  caloric  value  of  cocktails  is  sur- 
prisingly high — about  equal  to  a  lamb  chop  or  a 
glass  of  syrup,  and  their  calories  carry  no  virtues 
in  terms  of  essential  nutrients. 

A  point  overlooked  in  relationship  to  our  aging 
population  and  the  trend  toward  less  physical  work 
for  all  persons,  is  the  fact  that  our  bodies  require 
a  better  diet  in  these  modern  days  than  ever  before. 
The  need  for  vitamins,  minerals  and  protein  does 
not  drop  sharply,  like  the  decreased  need  for  calories 
when  little  physical  work  is  done.  The  result  is  a 
true  physiological  need  for  food  of  higher  nutritive 
quality    per    thousand    calories. 

Toward  an    Optiinuni    Diet 

I  would  like,  thirdly,  to  discuss  the  positive  advan- 
tage of  food  habits  that  supply  nutrients  well  above 
the  levels  where  there  is  any  risk  of  deficiency  dis- 
eases as  such.  These  habits  can  contribute  real  gains 
in  health.  In  American  life,  we  are  just  escaping 
from  low  quality  nutritional  practices  that  have 
caused  widespread  deficiency  diseases  such  as  scurvy, 
rickets,  pellagra,  anemia  and  goiter.  This  does  not 
mean  that  most  of  our  population  is  now  consum- 
ing food  which  comes  near  to  providing  for  best 
health.  "We  are  just  well  started  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. An  appreciable  fraction  of  the  population  is 
still  impaired  in  health  by  dietary  deficiencies  too 
transient  to  bring  on  a  specific  deficiency  disease. 
But  we  are  slow  to  recognize,  in  practice,  that  there 
is  a  wide  zone  for  improvement  above  the  levels 
that  show  external  signs  of  disease.  The  inter- 
mediate, partial  deficiencies  and  imbalances  can 
readily  impair  glandular  function,  nerve  function, 
or  even  permit  the  development  of  sub-normal 
structure. 

For  example,  among  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation— reaching  millions  of  children  each  year — 
increasing  the  intake  of  fluoride  by  means  of  safe- 
guarded water  supplies,  permits  us  to  cut  the  rate 
of  tooth  decay  roughly  in  half.  On  this  point  we 
cannot  afi:"ord  to  be  complacent;  because  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  we  could  eliminate  most 
of  the  remaining  incidence  of  tooth  decay  if  diets 
were  adequate  and  balanced  from  early  pregnancy 
onward.  Again,  emphasize  that  most  vitamins  and 
trace  minerals  are  found  in  relatively  high  concen- 
trations in  glandular  tissues.  The  functional  inter- 
dependence of  all  the  nutrients  is  so  striking  that 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  a  nutrition  scientist  that 


the  body  could  be  maintained  in  a  normal  or  balanced 
state,  when  the  food  intake  is  unbalanced. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  victim  of  fads  or 
quackery — or  sponsor  such  bizarre  foods  as  yogurt, 
brewers'  yeast,  black  strap  molasses  and  wheat  germ 
— to  recognize  the  importance  of  good  foods  and 
their  potential  contribution  in  reaching  levels  of 
health  far  above  what  we  now  have. 

Basic  Principles 

From  an  educational  point  of  view,  we  might  start 
with  grandparents,  and  work  forward  to  the  on- 
coming generation.  In  fact,  I  think  we  should  do 
just  that  in  fairness  to  our  present  population  and 
to  our  own  children  and  their  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  educational  measures  seem  to  take  hold  more 
efl^ectively  when  introduced  as  part  of  the  regular 
class  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  they  have 
done  in  Dr.  Stare's  program  at  Harvard  University. 
We  can  begin  where  the  clangers  are  greatest  and 
advance  the  levels  of  health  for  the  whole  range 
of  our  society  by  keeping  before  the  public  a  few 
elementary  principles  in  regard  to  food. 

I  would  put  them  as  follows : 

1.  Consume  only  enough  calories  to  maintain 
body  weight  near  the  ideal. 

2.  Consume  regularly,  within  the  caloric  balance, 
a  generous  proportion  of  animal  protein  foods 
(milk,  meat,  fish  and  eggs),  green  leafy  and 
yellow  vegetables  (broccoli,  green  peas,  green 
beans,  green  peppers,  chard,  carrots,  spinach, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.)  and,  thirdly,  citrus  and 
other  comparable  fruits,  berries  and  melons 
(oranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  cantaloupes, 
bananas,  strawberries,  etc.). 

3.  Supplementing  these  highly  protective  foods, 
one  can  then  make  up  the  caloric  requirement 
with  a  great  degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of 
cereals  (breakfast  foods  and  baked  goods), 
potatoes,  fats,  sweets  and  other  foods  to  suit 
one's  sense  of  cost,  variety  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  upper  age  brackets,  chronic  conditions  of 
subnormal  health  apparently  are  common  among  a 
great  fraction  of  the  population  who  would  gain 
both  in  vigor  and  length  of  life,  in  response  to  good 
food.  Liver  and  kidney  function,  intestinal  func- 
tion, alertness,  anemias,  and  high  blood  pressure  are 
typical  aspects  of  health  that  are  sensitive,  day  by 
clay  and  month  by  month,  to  foods  that  furnish 
generous  intakes  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  high 
quality  proteins. 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Stare  and  liis  associates  have  summarized 
their    recommendations    very    recently    as    follows:^ 

Old  folks  Avlio  have  restricted  activity  do  not 
need  as  many  calories  as  tliey  did  when  they 
were  physically  active.  Calories  can  be  reduced 
by  having  smaller  servings  of  the  same  menus 
already  given.  Variety  in  food  consumption 
and  consistent  use  of  protective  foods  remains 
important.  The  nutrition  of  old  folks  is  fre- 
quently complicated  by  lack  of  funds  to  pur- 
chase   enough    food,    lack    of    teeth    to    chew, 


^_l  Balanced  Diet,  by  L.  J.  Bowser,  M.  L.  Trulson,  and  F.  J. 
Stare.    23  pp.,  $0.25.    The  Nutrition  Foundation,  1952. 


impaired  intestinal  absorption,  and  lack  of 
interest  in  obtaining  good  nutrition.  "Bachelor's 
scurvy"  and  "widow's  anemia"  are  frequently 
due  to  boredom  and  lack  of  interest  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  diet.  But  so  far  as  is  known,  old  age 
adds    no    unusual    requirements   for   nutrients. 

In  summarj',  there  is  good  reason  for  emphasis 
upon  attractive  foods  of  high  nutritive  quality  for 
older  people.  Their  schedules  generallj'  call  for  less 
p)hysical  \vork  than  in  younger  years,  so  both  the 
appetite  appeal  and  the  nutritive  quality  should  be 
higher,  with  a  strong  reservation,  however,  against 
over-eating  (too  many  calories),  with  its  damaging 
result  in  excessive  body  weight  and  poor  health. 
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Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Aged 

By  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson 
Medical  Director,  National  Association   for  Mei'tal  Health,  Inc. 


One  of  the  nation's  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  spells  out  for  us  some  of  the 
problems  we  must  face  up  to  in  seeking  to  deal  with  the  elderly  who  are  mentally  ill. 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  abont  the 
extent,  the  seriousness  of  tlie  mental  illnesses 
that  occur  in  old  age. 

A  part  of  the  confusion  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  statistics  don't  always  refer  to  the  same  things, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear  to  begin  with  on  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Some  of  them  include  those  patients  in  the  mental 
hospitals  who  have  been  there  for  as  much  as  30  years 
and  have  grown  old  in  the  hospital.  That  is  a  serious 
problem,  but  it  is  a  different  problem  from  one  that 
we  are  confronted  with  here. 

Other  statistics  take  all  cases  of  over  65  years  of  age, 
which  spreads  it  still  further.  For  my  purpose  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  adhere  to  diagnostic  categories, 
namelj',  what  are  the  two  that  Dr.  Brussel  has  referred 
to,  elsewhere  in  this  report  technically  known  as  (a) 
senile  dementia  and  (b)  psychosis  with  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. 

Our  Motivation 

Then  we  have  to  be  clear  as  to  why  we  are  concerned 
with  these  people.  Are  we  concerned  with  them  because 
they  are  sick  people,  the  same  as  other  people  are 
sick?  Are  we  interested  in  ameliorating  their  condi- 
tion, or  are  we  concerned  with  them  merely  because 
they  call  for  appropriations  and  increase  the  tax 
burden  and  occupy  beds  in  hospitals,  and  so  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  overcrowding  1  Too  many  discussions 
have  been  in  the  latter  vein,  which  carries  the  implica- 
tion, often  hidden,  that  these  people  are  not  worth 
much  and  not  worthy  of  serious  attention  such  as  is 
given  to  other  forms  of  mental  illness. 

Now,  I  know  of  no  principle  related  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  State  institutions  that  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  one  category  of  mental  illness  has  a 
greater  right  to  public  concern  than  any  other.  I 
would  assume  that  if  an  old  person  is  mentally  dis- 
turbed to  a  degree  warranting  treatment  in  a  mental 


hospital,  that  he  has  just  as  nrach  right  to  that  treat- 
ment as  anj^  other  person  whose  mental  disturbances 
are  equally  serious.  I  assume  that  if  there  are  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  about  this  form  of  mental  illness,  its 
cause  and  treatment,  then  research  which  will 
improve  our  service  to  these  patients  is  just  as  war- 
ranted as  research  into  other  types,  of  mental  illness. 

In  order  to  deal  with  some  of  the  value  differences 
that  come  along  with  respect  to  this  group,  I  am 
inclined  to  apply  five  priority  criteria  that  I  tend  to 
use  in  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  mental  health  or 
mental  illness,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

How  serious  is  the  problem  or  the  proposed 
effort  to  deal  with  it  to  the  person  affected? 

How  many  such  persons  are  there? 

How  significant  is  the  problem  or  the  proposal 
to  society  generally,  beyond  the  person  who  is 
affected? 

In  times  of  scientific  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, how  ready  are  we  to  move  ahead  and  what 
are  the  next  sound  steps? 

How  ready  is  the  public  to  give  support  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem? 

Sometimes  that  last  one  brings  us  immediately  to  a 
step  which  is  to  bring  the  public  to  a  point  of  being 
willing  to  support  projects. 

Applying  the  first  criterion  to  the  senile  and  arteri- 
osclerotic ps.vchoses,  we  find  that  these  are  most  serious 
disorders,  disorders  that  are  ordinarily  fatal.  The  life 
expectancy  on  the  average  is  a  matter  of  months  after 
hospitalization.  These  disorders,  under  the  limitations 
of  current  knowledge,  are  chronic  and  they  tend  to 
be  considered  hopeless.  This  defeatist  attitude  has 
resulted  in  very  limited  research  activity.  The  families 
tend  to  abandon  these  patients  as  hopeless,  or  if  they 
are  at  home,  treat  them  with  impatience.  They  are 
ready  to  shelve  them,  push  them  out  of  their  lives. 
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There  is  a  tendeuey,  even  for  states,  to  shove  them 
out  of  the  usual  mental  hospitals  into  separate  hos- 
pitals for  senile  patients.  This  is  in  effect  abandon- 
ment by  the  state,  since  the  recruitment  of  personnel 
for  such  institutions  is  most  difficult.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  recruit  personnel  for  the  varied  patient  population 
of  a  hospital  as  it  now  exists. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  establish  special  build- 
ings for  senile  patients  in  existing  hospitals.  Tnis 
makes  sense  since  buildings  can  be  constructed  which 
are  more  suitable  to  the  limitations  of  these  patients. 
If  these  were  young  people  who  had  similar  handicaps, 
rather  than  old  people,  the  public  could  be  very  easily 
aroused  in  protest. 

Extent  of  Problem 

Xow.  as  for  the  second  criterion,  how  many  of  them 
are  there,  we  find  that  the  admission  rate  in  New  York 
State  is  approximately  31  per  cent  of  first  admissions 
and  a  census  shows  that  on  any  one  day  approximately 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  patient  population  of  the 
mental  liospitals  are  in  these  two  categories.  That  is 
important  because  looking  at  the  first  figure  of  31  per 
cent,  it  tends  to  aggravate  this  idea  of  putting  them 
off.  We  are  just  crowding  them  into  the  mental  hos- 
pitals. Actually,  the  high  mortaility  among  them 
reduces  the  population  so  rapidly  that  they  actually 
constitute  only  13  per  cent. 

I  have  studied  the  annual  reports  rroin  a  nv.inber 
of  states  and  these  New  York  figures  are  character- 
istics of  the  country.  This  means  that  the  senile  and 
arteriosclerotic  patients  do  not  constitute  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  our  mental  hospital,  and  that 
their  complete  elimination  from  the  hospitals  would 
not  eliminate  the  overcrowding.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  of  this  13  per  cent  are  improperly  admitted  to 
or  housed  in  our  mental  hospitals. 

A  study  in  Michigan  last  year  revealed  only  one  case 
which  tliey  thought  did  not  belong  in  the  state 
hospitals. 

A  similar  study  in  California  showed,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  much  larger  number,  but  the  elimination  of 
these  improperly  admitted  patients  would  still  not 
greatly  affect  the  percentage  of  overcrowding. 

The  California  report  says  that  the  department  has 
always  recognized  that  many  of  the  old  people 
admitted  to  state  hospitals  are  senile  rather  than  men- 
tally ill.  Senility  is  not  a  pathological  diagnosis,  it  is 
merely  an  indication  that  the  person  has  years.  In 
order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  these  patients. 
a  survey  was  recently  made  of  the  220  patients  aged 
60  and  over  who  were  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals 
during  June.  1950.  For  this  survey,  the  physician  in 
charge  of  each  patient  answered  a  series  of  questions 
about  his  mental  condition  and  kind  of  care  he  needed. 


The  survey  shows  that  220  aged  patients  fell  into 
three  distinct  categories:  (1)  Those  who  were  psy- 
chotic and  others  needing  psychiatric  care  and  treat- 
ment; (2)  those  that  were  borderline;  and  (3)  those 
that  were  non-psychotic.  And  of  the  non-psychotic 
patients,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  group  belong  in  this 
category. 

All  of  the  borderline  and  non-psychotic  aged 
patients  were  ill,  and  needed  adequate  care  and  treat- 
ment. However,  it  would  seem  that  all  of  the  non- 
ps.ychotic  patients  and  most  of  the  borderline  patients 
could  be  cared  for  in  facilities  other  than  those  of  a 
psychiatric  hospital.  The  only  answer  to  that  is  pro- 
viding the  hospital  with  adequate  personnel  to  give 
individual  and  thorough  study  of  the  patients  and 
arrive  at  a  sound  clinical  judgment. 

Social  Impact 

An  examination  of  the  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  third  criteria,  the  impact  on  society,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  senile  and  arteriosclerotic 
p.sychoses  are  a  serious  social  problem.  They  are  dis- 
ruptive to  the  family,  as  are  any  psychoses.  In  the 
early  stages  the  individual  is  apt  to  squander  his 
resources  and  become  socially  dependent.  They  do 
contribute  to  the  public  burden  of  non-productive 
people  and  the  large  tax  burden  carried  by  the  public. 

Research  Needs 

Following  up  the  fourth  criterion,  we  find  that  there 
are  many  promising  leads  to  research  in  the  field  of 
metabolism,  endocrine  function,  organic  pathology 
and  psychopathology  and  treatment,  but  these  leads 
are  not  being  pursued  very  vigorously. 

There  is  great  need  for  funds  devoted  to  research 
in  this  field  and  for  conferences  providing  an  exchange 
between  investigators.  We  need  to  know  more  clearly 
than  we  do  what  the  effects  are  of  removing  a  person, 
whose  memory  may  be  good  only  for  more  remote  ex- 
periences, from  home  and  family  and  from  his  fa- 
miliar haunts  and  bringing  him  where  his  only  hold 
on  reality  depends  on  his  retention  of  memory  for 
recent  events.  Does  this  produce  more  confusion  and 
hasten  the  deterioration? 

We  need  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  lucid  periods 
that  occur  in  these  cases.  Are  they  due  to  metabolic 
fluctuations  ?  Can  we  understand  these  enough  so  that 
we  can  control  the  metabolism  of  these  patients  suf- 
ficiently to  insure  lucidity  for  longer  periods? 

There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  about  the  contribu- 
tions of  research,  but  currently  these  contributions 
have  not  reached  a  point  where  they  are  easily  trans- 
latable into  techniques  of  treatment.  Research  is  our 
immediate  problem. 
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Culture  Attitudes 

Finally,  a  study  of  the  cases  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  fifth  criterion  would  indicate  that  society  is 
rather  hardhearted  and  hardfisted.  This  attitude, 
however,  is  more  characteristic  of  North  European 
than  South  European  and  other  peoples.  Mexican 
families  do  not  abandon  their  old  people  as  readily 
as  we  do,  unless  they  have  lived  among  us  long  enough 
to  learn  to  do  so.  Our  Puerto  Riean  citizens  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  old  age  and  our  Southern  Negroes 
maintain  a  warmth  that  many  of  us  have  lost  or  never 
held. 

Fundamental  to  our  attitude  toward  the  ills  of  old 
people  is  our  placement  of  a  low  level  of  value  on 


human  worth  in  the  declining  years.  If  we  take  an- 
other illness,  such  as  leukemia,  in  a  young  person  and 
describe  it,  we  would  find  ourselves  confronted  es- 
sentially with  the  same  qualities  as  are  found  in  senile 
dementia  or  arteriosclerotic  psychoses.  It  is  chronic, 
fatal  and  an  immense  burden  to  the  family.  With 
the  young  patient  we  have  great  feeling ;  with  the 
aged,  little.  This  is  a  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  treatment  of  old  people  is  the  yardstick  of  our 
civilization.  Is  it  sturdy  or  weak  ?  Does  it  show  that 
we  are  likely  to  withstand  the  tests  to  which  our 
humanity  is  subjected  in  many  aspects  of  life  today? 

This  is  more  than  a  problem  of  the  declining  years 
of  twentieth   century  Americans. 


Paul  Sample,  famed  New  England  artist,  has  caught  in  the  above  prize-winning  painting  the 
various  moods  of  older  people  as  they  see  the  stream  of  life  passing  by.  New  type  of  old  age 
homes  keep  old  folks  in  the  stream  of  life  through  activities,  community  relations  work,  recreation 
and  craft  programs. 


Practical  Aspects  of  Geriatrics 

By  Dr.  James  A.  Brussel 

Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Mental  Hyiiiene  Department 


A  psychiatrist  presents  his  views  on  the  emotional  problems  of  older  people. 


A  ccoRDiNG  to  oin-  latest  statistics,  the  percentage 
/-%  of  our  first  admissions  to  our  State  civil  iustitu- 
■*-  -*-  tious  for  the  mentall.y  ill  due  to  cerebral  arteri- 
osclerosis, hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  has 
during  the  past  30  years  increased  by  140  per  cent. 

First  admissions  because  of  mental  illnesses  asso- 
ciated with  senility,  with  aging  process  itself,  has 
increased  42  per  cent. 

Now,  thirty  years  ago,  both  of  these  types  of 
patients  survived,  after  they  had  been  institutional- 
ized, for  slightly  over  two  years,  on  the  average.  To 
show  how  much  longer  they  are  living,  the  percentage 
of  patients  in  our  hospitals  with  mental  illnesses  due 
to  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  has  increased 
in  the  jDast  30  years  337  per  cent,  while  those  due  to 
senility  has  increased  70  per  cent. 

There  are  mam^  reasons  for  this:  I  think  Dr. 
Leahy's  remarks,  after  some  years  of  working  with 
insulin  in  the  diabetic,  applies  very  well  to  any  of  us. 
"Medical  science  is  so  improving  us,"  he  says,  "that 
we  are  living  longer  to  die  of  more  complications." 

There  is  no  difference,  so  far  as  we  in  medicine,  par- 
ticularly psychiatry,  are  concerned,  between  the  prob- 
lems of  aging  and  any  other  medical  problem.  There 
must  be  a  twofold  approach :  Recovery  and  preven- 
tion. 

What  prevention  can  do  in  meeting  the  advancing 
years  of  an  ever-increasing  and  advancing  popula- 
tion? A  child  born  today  can  expect,  on  the  average, 
a  life  expectancy  of  67%  years,  whereas  30  years  ago 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  years  less 
than  that.  Conversely,  30  years  from  now,  we  may 
expect  a  child  to  be  born  to  perhaps  survive,  on  an 
average,  of  80  years.  Therefore,  an  ever-increasing 
percentage  of  our  population  will  be  over  the  65-year- 
old  bracket. 

Physical   Examinations 

There  are  less  physically  able,  economically  inde- 
pendent numbers  of  people  able  to  sup]iort  whatever 


programs  we  may  have  in  mind  for  the  mentally  ill. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  increasing  economic  burden. 

In  many  of  our  states  there  are  laws  that  say  that 
every  aiTtomobile  must  be  re-examined  every  year  to 
see  that  it  functions  perfectly;  no  state  has  ever 
thought  of  creating  a  similar  law  applying  to  the 
human  machine. 

One  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  preventing,  if 
possible,  the  ravages  of  advancing  years  is  some  sort 
of  provision  for  physical  examination  as  an  individual 
turns  50,  and  certainlj^  55.  The  person,  for  example, 
who  has  a  less  vital  capacity,  his  pulmonic  organs  do 
not  work  as  well  as  we  will  saj'  the  group  for  that  age 
period,  the  individual  whose  blood  pressure  is  perhaps 
10  to  20  points  above  the  average  can  now  take  pre- 
ventive measures  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
vascular  handicap  and  a  burden  upon  himself  and 
society. 

Dieticians  might  agree  with  me  that  there  would  be 
less  of  a  food  problem  if  dental  precautions  were  taken 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  when  an  individual  no 
longer  has  an.y  teeth  whatsoever. 

Psychological   Attitude 

There  is  also  a  psychological  attitude — I  don't  know 
who  is  going  to  spread  the  good  word,  but  it  calls  for 
propaganda  to  be  spread  among  the  public,  and  that 
is  that  the  aged  individual  is  not  to  be  discarded. 
This  old  pessimistic  idea  that  we  have  toward  the  aged 
has  to  be  abandoned. 

For  example,  you  recall  the  group  of  aboiit  20  or  30 
old  men  in  Michigan,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  68, 
and  who  were  such  fine  technicians  on  very  important 
small  fine  niachiner.v  parts,  that  they  obtained  a  sub- 
contract from  the  Government,  and  they  won  their 
award  which  they  could  fly  over  their  little  fly-b.v- 
night  factor,v.  They  did  a  much  better  job  than 
.vounger  people  could  have  done  because  they  had  the 
years  and  years  of  know-how  experience,  and  they  had 
the  patience  that  only  comes  with  mellowness. 
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The  old  fable  of  grandpa  who  is  now  trembling  a 
little  and  spills  the  soup  on  himself  is  to  be  put  in  a 
corner — you  remember  reading  that  as  a  child — and 
eat  his  soup  by  the  fireside,  as  the  rest  of  the  family 
eats  at  the  table,  about  sums  up  the  attitude  of  today. 

NoAV,  these  people  are  useful  to  themselves,  they 
are  useful  to  the  community ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
potential  power  left  in  them.  But  it  requires  patience, 
and  it  requires  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  encourage  idleness  in  old 
age.  If  you  survej'  our  pension  systems  you  will  find 
that  with  time  retirees  are  getting  younger  and 
younger.  At  one  time  the  retirement  age  was  70,  and 
in  many  instances  today  it  is  down  to  50. 

Care  of  the  Senile 

Xow  we  come  to  those  who  develop  real  incapacities, 
either  mental  or  psj^chological.  There  is  an  attitude  of 
"where  shall  these  people  be  cared  for?" 

At  first  thought  the  untutored  would  say,  ""We 
can't  put  poor  grandpa  or  poor  grandma  in  a  mental 
institution  with  crazy  people  because  grandpa  and 
grandma  are  not  mental  ill.  It  would  be  a  shame. 
The  only  trouble  with  grandma  is  that  she  can't 
remember.  She  has  a  poor  memory.  She  gets  lost.  She 
doesn't  know  her  address.  She  forgets  when  she  is 
out  for  a  walk  not  only  where  to  come  liome  to  but 
when  to  come  home." 

And  this  goes  on  through  various  gradation  till 
you  get  the  individual  who  occasionally  soils  him  or 
herself,  the  individual  who  no  longer  will  keep  himself 
tidy  and  neat  and  attracts  attention,  and  then  because 
they  project  their  difficulties  they  begin  to  get 
irritable.  If  they  can't  remember  where  they  placed 
something,  they  start  accusing  others  of  stealing  from 
them,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  border  upon 
psychological  and  psychiatric  phenomena,  because  now 
they  have  delusions  of  persecution. 

"My  daughter  steals  from  me." 
"  Jly  grandson  robs  me." 

It  isn't  long  before  the  world  is  against  them, 
and  to  prove  it  the  voices  tell  them  so. 

Where  should  these  people  be  put?  We  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  are  convinced  that 
they  still  should  be  placed  in  a  mental  institution 
because  the  sort  of  care  that  they  need  reaches  the 
quintessence  of  perfection  in  such  an  institution  where 
the  treatment,  the  nursing  and  attendant  care,  the 
provisions  are  all  there  for  these  people  plus  the 
experience  of  many,  many  years. 

I  won't  argue  whether  there  should  be  such  a  facil- 
ity in  every  institution  or  whether  there  should  be 
separate  facilities.    I  think  in  the  latter  case  it  cer- 


tainly would  be  an  unnecessary  and  extra  expense  to 
the  taxpayer. 

What  do  we  do  in  any  of  our  more  than  two  dozen 
institutions  for  those  who  are  admitted  either  with 
psychosis  due  to  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  or  those  who 
are  admitted  for  psychosis  due  to  senility?  There  is 
bilateral  attitude  toward  them;  it  is  at  once  sympa- 
thetic, but  it  is  also  firm. 

Nothing  is  thro^vn  at  them  by  the  shovelful  in  the 
way  of  their  rehabilitation  and  the  way  of  learning 
something  over  again  which  they  once  knew.  It  is 
gradual.  It  is  slow.  It  is  a  repetitious  proposition. 
It  is  painstaking.  You  will  find  invariably  in  any  one 
of  these  services  that  if  not  all  of  the  attendants  or 
nurses,  certainly  the  chief  supervising  attendants  and 
nurses  are  themselves  in  the  older  age  bracket.  They 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  infirmities  of  age. 
They  guide  these  people,  if  necessai-y  they  help  to  feed 
them ;  they  see  that  they  get,  without  any  crowding 
or  pushing  or  shoving,  perfectly  safely,  to  all  of  the 
various  recreational  outlets  we  provide  for  them.  And 
they  do  enjoy  it. 

Let  me  give  yoi;  an  example  of  how  even  psychia- 
trists can  underestimate  the  powers  of  the  aged.  At 
one  time  we  started  a  project  of  hand-picked  elderly 
people  and  studied  them  at  Willard  State  Hospital 
in  upper  New  York.  That  project  has  gone  by  the 
boards  because  that  institution  has  been  taken  back  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Air  Force  now 
occupies  it. 

One  old  man  one  day  noticed  a  broken  chair  and 
he  heard  a  doctor  say  to  one  of  the  attendants,  "Get 
that  chair  out  of  the  ward,  it  is  a  physical  hazard," 
and  this  old  man  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "It  is  a 
physical  hazard,  but  if  you  got  me" — and  he  men- 
tioned the  technical  tools,  some  kind  of  a  saw  or  other 
gimick  ...  "I  can  make  that  chair  as  good  as  new 
again."  The  doctor  saw  the  light;  he  got  the  fellow 
some  tools  and  he  also  collected  for  him  some  broken 
chairs.  And  on  the  very  first  chair,  the  fellow  had 
reconstructed  a  better  chair  than  it  was  at  first. 

Then  he  said,  "You  know,  a  lot  of  my  friends 
around  here  are  doing  nothing ' ' — and  to  make  a  long 
story  short  we  have  one  of  the  largest  furniture 
)-ehabilitation  plants  than  in  any  one  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  also  turned  out  cane  back  chairs  that  we  sold 
at  bazaars  for  children,  and  then  those  funds  were 
turned  in  again  to  buy  more  tools  and  equipment,  and 
it  expanded  and  mushroomed  out.  and  some  of  those 
people  left  there  with  a  trade  that  they  had  never  had 
before,  for  which  there  was  a  need  right  in  their  own 
age  group  in  the  community. 

Well,  with  that  spark  we  turned  to  the  old  ladies. 
There  are  a  very  few  old  ladies  who  can 't  push  needles 
or  crocheting  hoops,  and  we  were  sui'prised  to  see  how 
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many  of  the  old  ladies  with  what  you  would  call  fail- 
ing- vision  were  doing  very  well.  They  also  learned  a 
trade,  and  then  there  is  more  of  a  psychological 
implication. 

There  is  an  element  of  independence;  you  can't  put 
it  in  words.  The  old  man  suddenly  says,  "I  can  do 
something.  It  isn't  true  what  I  heard  at  home  and 
on  the  block ;  I  have  not  reached  the  end  of  my  path. 
I  can  materially  do  something.  I  can  mix  with  people 
— I  can  even  earn  m.y  own  living, ' '  and  they  develop 
an  extreme  and  wonderful  sense  of  pride. 

There  is  another  thing :  The  individual  who  finally 
^ets  to  the  point  where  he  has  lost  his  memory,  where 
he  is  wetting  and  soiling  himself,  is  not  lost.  We  have 
found  that  with  patience  and  with  the  right  people 
handling  them  they  can  be  restrained,  and  it  is  not  as 
difficult  as  it  sounds. 

I  have  seen  dozens  upon  dozens  of  these  senile 
people  over  the  age  of  70  whose  records  stated  that 
when  they  were  home  they  would  wander  away  and 
would  not  come  back.  Well,  when  we  had  these 
individuals  at  Willard  one  of  the  first  things  we  did 
was  to  take  away  all  the  locks  on  the  doors,  which  is 
a  little  bit  unheard  of  in  a  mental  institution.  I  know 
of  no  case  that  wandered  away  at  night,  and  during 
the  day,  of  over  nine  hundred  patients,  only  three 
failed  to  come  back  at  the  exact  time  they  should  for 
meals.  And  why?  Because  the  meals  were  such  that 
they  wanted  to  come  back.  It  was  such  an  enjoyable 
occasion  beside  the  food  itself,  with  all  their  com- 
panions, each  of  whom  recognized  the  other  on  a 
lovable  level,  a  worthwhile  level.  They  do  come  on 
home. 

We  did  lose,  I  believe  it  was  two  or  three — but  I 


think  that  figures  out  somewhere  to  .000  something  or 
other,  out  of  nine  hundred  some  odd. 

Now,  there  must  be  a  reason.  There  were  no  locks  ; 
nobody  chased  them.  They  came  home.  They  were 
able  to  remember  a  schedule.  Each  one  knew  when 
he  had  to  go  to  this  occupational  therapy  class  or  to 
that  motion  picture.  They  all  helped,  and  if  one  person 
could  not  make  a  bed  we  showed  how  two  together 
could  make  a  bed.  If  one  couldn't  lift  a  tray  of  dishes, 
I  have  seen  two  and  three  lift  a  tray  of  dishes.  And 
they  also  begin  to  get  resourceful.  If  they  couldn't 
push  a  tray  of  dishes  they  would  put  it  on  a  chair  and 
push  it  to  the  counter. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  potentialities  that  can  be  dug 
up  and  rooted  out.  All  you  have  to  do  is  find  out  what 
they  have,  and  make  something  out  of  it. 

The  best  trained  individuals  and  the  best  centers  for 
them,  because  of  their  mental  condition,  are  in  our 
civil  State  institutions  or  licensed  private  institutions, 
if  you  will,  for  those  who  can  afford  it. 

I  can't  see  going  all  around  the  barn  to  start 
all  over  again  to  put  up  a  separate  facility  for  these 
people  because  it  would  mean  that  eventually  you 
would  still  have  to  go  back  to  the  State  hospital  to  get 
the  people  who  are  there  to  train  them,  whereas  we  do 
have  them  at  our  hospitals,  and  they  are  doing  the 
work  now. 

We  are  incidentally  sending  more  and  more  of  these 
people  home.  At  one  time  I  remember  that  it  was  a 
rarity  to  send  any  of  them  home.  Whether  it  is 
medical  science  or  psychiatric  science  or  whether  it  is 
everything  combined,  we  are  achieving  better  results 
and  I  think  the  future  is  more  hopeful  for  the  elderly 
brackets  of  our  population. 


Art  thou  lonely,  O  my  brother? 
Share  thy  little  with  another! 
Stretch  a  hand  to  one  unfriended 
And  thy  loneliness  is  ended. 
John  Oxenhani 


Schooldays 
for  Grandpa  and  Grandma 

By  Thomas  C.  Desmond 

Chairman,  Sew  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Prohlems  of  the  Aging^ 


One  of  the  biggest  new  developments  in  education  in  the  past  half  century  is  described  in  the  following 
report  by  our  Committee  Chairman. 


S' 


(^(^^^CHOOL  was  never  like  this  when  I  was  a  kid," 
the  retired  postal  t-lerk  called  to  me  as  he 
capered  by.     The  orchestra  was  playing  a 

gay  tune  and  a  teacher  was  "calling"  the  steps. 

■'Grab  your  partner  and  swing  along — 
Gals  go  right  and  gents  go  wrong." 

Legs  that  hadn't  hopped  for  years  and  hearts  that 
hadn't  felt  light  for  a  long  time  pounded  to  the  beat 
of  the  hayseed  jazz  in  the  Evening  Community  Center 


■ 
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Grandma  Adeline  De  Walt  Reynolds  began  her  movie  career 
at  age  80.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at 
age  68,  then  took  graduate  dramatics  courses,  meanwhile  pay- 
ing for  her  lessons  by  tutoring  in  French.  Shown  above 
answering  fan  mail,  she  says  "you  gotta  get  a  glory  from  the 
work  you  do."  (Glohej 

Shown  at  extreme  right  is  student  at  Boston  U. 


No.  54:  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  The  square-dance 
lessons  were  all  part  of  an  adult  education  f)rogram 
for  senior  citizens. 

And  in  another  classroom  three  thousand  miles 
away,  at  Fairfax  Evening  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
nearlj-  two  hundred  middle-aged  and  elderly  folks 
were  aiming  keep  questions  at  well-known  West  Coast 
psj'chiatrist,  Dr.  Solon  D.  Samuels. 

"How  do  I  get  along  with  my  son-in-law.'  Should 
I  live  with  my  married  son?  How  can  I  stop  worrj^- 
ing  all  the  time?" 

It  is  all  part  of  one  of  the  biggest  new  develop- 
ments in  education  in  the  past  half  century.  Grandpa 
and  grandma  are  going  back  to  school. 

The  creation  of  junior  high  schools,  the  rise  of  physi- 
cal education,  the  spread  of  vocational  training,  are 


^Reprinted  from  Lifetime  Living,  October,  1952. 
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of  no  greater  moment  than  tlie  new  movement  in  which 
classrooms  are  filling  up  with  a  new  kind  of  pupil, 
grey  with  years  but  young  at  heart. 

Todaj^  in  hundreds  of  communities  from  Florida  to 
Oregon,  men  and  women  of  mature  years  who  are 
j-earning  for  learning  are  pouring  like  ants  to  a  picnic 
pie  into  classes  designed  to  make  life  richer,  more 
meaningful  and  more  fun. 

They  are  studying  everything  from  Bach  to  baby- 
sitting, from  the  samba  to  semantics,  and  from  how 
to  make  slip-covers  to  "How  to  relax  in  a  troubled 
world."  They  carry  their  "homework"  under  their 
arms,  a  painting,  a  carving,  a  book-end,  perhaps  a 
composition,  a  ceramic  bowl,  or  a  proposed  budget  for 
their  retirement  years. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  in  1947-48,  a  nation-wide  sur- 
vey indicated  that  only  25  schools  in  the  entire  coun- 
try had  put  out  a  special  "welcome"  sign  for  older 
people.  Now,  however,  in  Pennsylvania's  200  even- 
ing higli  schools  and  extension  courses,  in  California's 
150  evening  schools  and  in  classes  for  adults  in  300 
other  school  districts,  and  in  Michigan  communities 
such  as  Lansing,  Jackson,  Dearborn,  Flint  and  De- 
troit, you  will  find  thousands  of  mature  folks  learning 
the  A,  B,  Cs  not  only  of  how  to  live  but  how  to  become 
more  alive ! 

In  Los  Angeles  alone,  over  20,000  persons  from  ages 
55  to  104  are  enrolled  in  special  courses  for  senior 
citizens  sponsored  bj'  the  local  Board  of  Education. 
And  unlike  the  bobby-soxers  who  can't  wait  for  vaca- 
tion time,  these  post-graduates  of  a  lifetime  of  living 
are  so  eager  for  learning  that  the  school  board  has  to 
operate  a  six-weeks  summer  session  for  them. 

Moreover,  colleges,  private  trade  schools  and  even 
the  learn-by-mail  schools  report  the  greatest  rush  in 
history  by  45-plns  and  65-plus  folks  for  education. 

Why  People  Are  Going   Back   to   School 

Edward  Hickey  of  Long  Island  City  completed  a 
trade  school  course  in  jewelry  engraving  at  73.  Mrs. 
Alice  Hickman  at  62  took  a  business  course  and 
promptly  obtained  a  job  at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Yard. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Read  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  completed 
a  course  at  the  Central  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture 
there  at  age  65  and  became  a  successful  shop  owner 
employing  two  other  operators. 

"When  Sam  Asch,  a  retired  cloak  operator,  enrolled 
recently  at  City  College  in  New  York  City,  after  a 
lifetime  of  being,  as  he  put  it,  "chained  to  a  machine 
under  nerve-wracking  pressure  to  make  a  good  sea- 
son, ' '  he  found  at  first  that ' '  being  away  from  the  shoji 
was  almost  as  bad  as  staying  in  the  shop." 

"The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  our  freedom,"  he  says.  "I  see  my  friends 
from  the  shop  sitting  on  benches  in  the  sun  like  old 


men  with  time  weighing  them  down,  sitting  and  wait- 
ing for  the  end. ' '  But  not  Sam  Asch.  He 's  still  grow- 
ing.   Because  he's  still  learning. 

Retired  Major  Peter  Rodyenko,  Avho  squeezes  his 
lithe  six-foot  frame  into  a  British  midget  car  and 
drives  four  nights  a  week  to  Long  Island  University 
where  he  studies  philosophy  and  historj^,  is  a  success- 
ful real  estate  operator.  But  he  sa.ys, ' '  To  make  money 
is  all  right,  but  we  pay  too  much  to  make  it.  People 
sacrifice  their  whole  blooming  lives  to  make  money  and 
suddenly  find  themselves  unable  to  enjoy  themselves. 
I  'm  not  going  to  let  that  happen. ' ' 

One  woman  of  65  who  attended  four  different  adult 
education  classes  for  old  folks  explained  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  classroom  for  mature  folks,  ' '  School  has 
filled  my  empty  life  and  made  me  feel  I  belong. ' ' 

Some  go  to  get  help  in  planning  retirement,  or  to 
fill  their  loneh'  hours.  Others  want  to  take  advantage 
of  a  second  chance  to  obtain  an  education.  Mrs.  Mabel 
Muw  Huffman  at  62,  with  six  children  and  ten  grand- 
children, finished  a  regular  four-year  course  at  Cun- 
ningham High  School,  Kansas,  this  spring,  and  no 
one  was  prettier  at  graduation  exercises  than  this  de- 
termined gray-haired  pupil  adorned  in  mortarboard 
and  white  gown. 

What  Kind  of  an  Education  Are  They  Getting? 

Schools  are  providing  two  kinds  of  classes  for  senior 
citizens.  One  is  exclusively  designed  for  middle-aged 
and  older  persons;  the  other  embraces  all  ages,  but 
for  various  reasons  attracts  large  numbers  of  elderlj'. 

In  a  country  schoolhouse  just  outside  Poughkeepsie, 
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New  York,  for  example,  we  find  Heury  Noble  McCrae- 
ken,  retired  president  of  Vassar  College,  teaching  a 
class  in  "Retirement — Your  Second  Career."  Talk- 
ing to  the  score  of  elderly  and  not-so-elderly  folks  who 
are  planning  their  post-work  careers  is  guest  consult- 
ant Mr.  Amory  Hull,  a  local  stock  broker. 

We  hear  him  sa.y :  ' '  Don 't  gamble  on  stocks  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  beat  inflation;  don't  gamble  your  life's 
savings  on  low-priced  speculative  stocks."  Members 
of  the  class  fling-  questions  at  liim.  "What  about 
Treasury  bonds  or  preferred  stock  or  high  grade  com- 
mon stocks?  Yes,  he  says,  these  have  merit  for  older 
people.  The  questions  keep  coming.  The  students 
find  that  learning  can  be  profitable. 

This  retirement  course,  now  given  in  scores  of  com- 
munities in  New  York  State,  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  in  a  single  semester,  ranging  from  how  to  budget 
your  pension  to  what  to  eat  to  minimize  risk  of  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  Business  men  and  labor  leaders 
are  urging  older  employees  to  take  these  classes. 

At  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Y.W.C.A.,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  State  Capitol,  elderly  men  and  women  are  learn- 
ing leathercraft  under  the  watchful  ej-e  of  a  trained 
teacher,  as  a  day-center  leader  provided  by  the  local 
educational  authorities  helps  some  members  who  are 
in  their  70s  prepare  coffee  for  their  classmates.  The 
day  center  is  sponsored  by  the  Albany  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  the  Albany  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  and  the  cost  is  borne  mainly  by  the 
State  Education  Department.  This  all  stems  from  a 
new  concept  of  education  that  believes  that  education 
is  ' '  For  all  of  life ' ',  and  that  taking  lonely  aged  people 
out  of  their  rooms  and  combatting  the  social  with- 
drawal tendencies  of  later  life  is  true  education. 

Wrinkled  hands  are  working  on  figurines,  ash-trays, 
vases,  and  powder  trays  at  the  American  Legion  build- 
ing in  Freeport,  Long  Island,  where  the  local  school 
board  provides  a  ceramics  teacher  for  the  Golden  Age 
club. 

When  flames  raged  through  a  Niagara  Falls  school- 
house,  an  elderly  man  skipped  over  the  snaky  lines  of 
fire  hose  and  raced  into  the  burning  building.  He 
dashed  into  the  room  where  the  senior  citizens  classes 
were  held  and  rescued  material  and  equipment.  Sixty 
years  earlier  he  probably  would  have  gayly  watched 
the  firemen  attempting  to  put  out  a  school  fire  and 
would  have  cheered  the  blaze.  It  takes  a  lifetime  some- 
times to  recognize  the  value  of  learning. 

At  Hewlitt,  Long  Island,  the  local  school  board 
provided  teachers  in  painting,  ceramics  and  leather 
work  at  the  local  clubhouse  for  old  folks.  These  pupils 
became  so  serious  about  their  work  they  obtained  a 
permanent  studio  as  a  gift.  One  70-year-old  amputee 
member  said,  "all  this  means  .joy,  pleasant  atmosphere. 


social  api^roach  and  real  friendship.  It  restores  my 
faith  in  humanity. ' ' 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  there  is  an  intensive 
program  designed  particularly  for  the  40-plus.  It  is 
called  "Making  the  Most  of  Maturity"  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  tall,  handsome  sociologist  authority 
Robert  J.  Havighurst.  Before  you  complete  this 
course,  you  are  given  a  complete  medical  examination, 
a  battery  of  aptitude  tests,  individual  consultations 
with  expert  ps.vchiatrists,  nutritionists  and  finance 
authorities.  Professor  Havighurst  says  the  course 
gives  ' '  older  people  a  unique  opportunity  for  personal 
growth. ' ' 

However,  some  of  our  senior  citizens  do  not  need  or 
want  to  be  segregated  into  classes  with  their  colleagues 
of  age.  They  want  to  learn  skills  which  can  be  learned 
at  any  age,  manj-  like  the  spirited  gayety  of  young 
folks.  And  so  grandma  and  grandpa  are  streaming 
to  hobb}'  craft,  social  sciences,  or  language  classes  open 
to  adults  of  any  age. 

At  Bermerton,  Washington,  Olympic  Junior  Col- 
lege classes  in  crafts  are  filled  largely  by  old  people. 
At  Boston  University  adult  extension  classes  attract 
mauj'  elderly  as  well  as  many  young  folks  who  want 
to  revitalize  their  intellects,  fill  their  leisure  time  with 
exciting  new  hobbies,  or  expand  their  understanding 
of  the  world  they  live  in.  Russell  Sage  College 
announced  early  this  year  that  its  adult  extension 
courses  at  Troy  and  Albany  would  be  open  free  to  all 
persons  65  and  over.  Senior  citizens  came  to  take 
courses  in  business  administration,  mental  hygiene, 
civic  retail  buying  and  home  furnishing. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Greiber,  director  of  Wisconsin's  State 
Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  reports 
courses  in  day  and  evening  schools  are  being  attended 
bj'  large  numbers  of  oldsters.  "We  have  found,"  he 
says,  "that  these  older  people  take  to  school  work  like 
they  would  a  job.  The  big  problem  is  not  how  little 
time  can  be  made  available  to  them,  but  how  much 
time." 

Particularly  popular  among  the  older  men  in  the 
Dairy  State  are  classes  in  woodworking,  furniture  re- 
pair, art  metal  work  and  current  problems,  while  the 
older  women  prefer  classes  in  rug  hooking,  knitting 
and  weaving. 

"These  classes,"  Mr.  Greiber  states,  "give  these 
people  a  new  outlook  on  life,  keeps  them  occupied  and 
in  many  cases  has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  health  and 
well-being." 

What  Old  Folks  Are  Doing  to  Education! 

Our  old  folks  are  opening  up  a  new  frontier  in 
education.  Their  clamor  for  a  place  in  the  schoolhonse 
has  forced  teachers  to  toss  out  the  window  many  old 
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cliches  about  the  aged,  such  as  old  folks  can't  learn, 
old  folks  don't  want  to  learn,  old  folks  are  inflexible, 
old  folks  can't  remember. 

The  senior  citizens  are  giving  the  teachers  an  educa- 
tion in  education.  They  are  forcing  schools  to  adapt 
their  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  Since 
grandad's  legs  are  too  long  to  fit  under  school  desks, 
classes  are  meeting  in  the  school  cafeteria,  gym  or 
lounge. 

Or,  if  there  is  no  convenient  place  in  school,  the  class 
may  meet  in  a  church  basement,  a  Y.M.C.A.,  city  hall 
or  some  student's  living  room. 

Since  modern  grandmothers  may  want  to  smoke,  the 
old  taboos  about  smoking  in  class  are  frequently 
dropped. 

Teachers  act  more  as  moderators  or  guides  than  as 
dispensers  of  information.     Emphasis  is  on  learning 


can  be  fun.    And  never  before  have  teachers  had  such 
a  struggle  to  keep  pace  with  their  pupils. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Pulling,  lean,  dynamic  director  of  New 
York  State's  Adult  Education  Bureau,  tells  me,  "You 
can't  fool  these  old  folks,  nor  can  you  bore  them  with 
unimportant  trivia ;  they  can  spot  a  phony  quickly. 
You  leave  each  class  feeling  as  though  these  veterans 
of  life  know  they  have  to  make  the  most  of  the  time 
that's  left  them." 

Can    Old   Folks  Learn"? 

But  with  all  this  rush  for  learning  by  our  elders, 
does  any  of  it  sink  in,  can  old  dogs  realh'  learn  new 
tricks  ? 

"The  hair  may  stop  growing  and  the  pate  become  a 
polished  dome  fringed  with  silver,  but  the  mind  below 


this  shining  cupula  can  continue  to  grow  in  uiuler- 
staucling,  wisdom  and  appreciation  of  life,"  says  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Steiglitz,  renowned  medical  expert  on  the 
aged. 

The  elderly  may  not  learn  as  quickly  as  they  once 
did.  particularly  if  under  pressure,  but  that  they  tend 
to  learn  more  thoroughly,  more  completely.  Their 
learning  "power"  is  strong.  Dr.  Irving  Lorge,  the 
husky  head  of  the  Institute  of  Psychological  Research 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  maintains 
the  abilit.v  to  absorb  new  information  and  learn  new 
skills  depreciates  very  slowly  if  the  will  to  learn  is 
retained. 

Psychologists  have  found  that  your  mind  is  still 
young  at  50,  that  your  brain  does  not  reach  its  zenith 
until  ten  years  after  that.  And  from  60  on,  mental 
efficiency  declines  very  slowly  to  the  age  of  80.  As  Dr. 
George  Lawton  of  New  York  City  has  said,  at  80  you 
can  be  just  as  productive  mentally  as  you  were  at  .'JO 
— and  you  should  know  a  lot  more. 

The  experts  agree  you  can  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks  if  the  teacher  knows  more  than  the  dog,  and 
the  dog  wants  to  learn ! 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Rev,  Frederick  Cullum  of 
Middletown,  X.  Y.,  at  age  92  earned  a  degree  in 
theology.  "The  work  of  God  never  ceases,"  he  said, 
"and  neither  does  that  of  those  who  follow  His  gos- 
pel regardless  of  their  age." 

ily  good  friend  Dr.  Prank  P.  Graves,  who  holds  over 
35  honorary  degrees  from  universities  throughout  the 
country,  was  one  of  the  great  educators  of  our  time. 
Yet  when  he  retired  as  New  York  State  Education 
Commissioner  several  years  ago,  he  decided  to  study 
law.  He  went  to  law  school,  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tion, and  today  in  his  80s  is  practicing  a  new  profes- 
sion. 

White-haired  Grandma  Adeline  DeWalt  Reynolds 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at  age 
68.  But  she  wanted  to  continue  further.  She  enrolled 
in  a  graduate  dramatic  course  and  paid  for  her  tuition 
by  tutoring  in  French !  Upon  completion  of  the 
course  she  was  signed  to  a  Hollywood  contract  and 
today  at  80  is  featured  in  Westerns!  Grandma  Rey- 
nolds explained  her  zest  for  learning  in  this  fashion ; 
"You  get  a  glory  from  the  learning  j'ou  do." 

But  wh.y  should  we  who  have  seen  many  summers 
and  many  winters  bother  to  wend  our  way  to  school? 
After  all  do  we  not  have  already  the  wisdom  that 
comes  with  years? 

Unfortunately  the  only  thing  that  passing  years 
brings  to  some  folks  is  age.  But  there  is  hope  for  us, 
for  as  Dr.  Wihra  Donahue  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan has  said,  "aging  itself  need  not  impale  the  indi- 
vidual and  transform  his  life  from  a  state  of  iiseful 
particijiation  to  one  of  doddering  retirement." 


Why  Should  the  Elderly  Learn? 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  world  famed  anthropologist, 
put  her  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  problem  when  she 
told  my  Committee  recently,  "It  is  utterly  false  and 
cruel  arbitrarily  to  put  all  the  learning  into  childhood, 
all  the  work  into  middle-age  and  all  the  regrets  into 
old  age. " 

Education  is  the  key  to  unleashing  the  latent  crea- 
tive talents  we  all  have  within  us. 

Gerontologists  are  agreed  that,  as  one  expert  put 
it,  "success  or  failure  in  the  second  40  years  measured 
in  terms  of  happiness,  is  determined  more  by  how  we 
use  or  abuse  our  leisure  time  than  by  any  other  fac- 
tor. ' '  There  is  where  learning  comes  in.  It  can  show 
}-ou  how  to  enjoy  j^our  "vacation  years." 

We  think  that  only  youngsters  have  a  learning  job. 
The.v  must  conquer  the  A,B,Cs,  learn  to  handle  money, 
learn  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  civilized  society, 
learn  to  earn  a  living,  to  take  care  of  their  growing 
bodies,  and  absorb  something  of  the  culture  we  live 
in  and  our  society's  heritage. 

But  the  middle-aged  and  older  persons  have  a  learn- 
ing task  too.  They  must  learn  to  adjust  to  declining 
physical  capacities,  learn  how  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  friends  and  families  as  the  years  roll  by,  learn 
how  to  live  happily  as  possible  on  half-pay  status  of 
pensions  and  social  security,  and  learn  how  to  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  social  status  in  later  life. 

Today  you  can  go  to  school  to  prevent  yourself  from 
becoming  an  "old  foge.v, "  from  ossifying  mentally. 
You'll  find  the  new  type  school  "marm"  can  open 
your  mind  to  the  great  wonders  of  nature  that  lie 
about  you.  You  may  find  in  the  classroom  the  key 
to  peace  of  mind.  You  '11  find  new  buddies  in  the  class- 
room. You  can  learn  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
pension  or  social  security  check.  You  can  learn  a  new 
trade  that  will  add  to  your  income. 

Education  is  an  anti-aging  specific.  It  has  definite 
therapeutic  values,  breathing  new  spirit  and  vigor 
into  aging  bodies,  and  slowing  down  dramatically  in 
many  cases  the  outward  manifestations  of  aging. 
Minds  intent  on  absorbing  new  funds  of  knowledge 
are  too  busy  to  concentrate  on  aches  and  pains. 

Without  education  of  some  type,  the  spirit  perishes 
long  before  the  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

Physiologically,  senescence  starts  when  organs  stop 
growing  and  involutionary  processes  begin.  There  is 
little  we  can  do  to  halt  physical  decline  in  mam-  of 
our  organs,  but  we  can  halt  mental  atrophy  by  keep- 
ing our  minds  growing. 

Growth  in  the  later  years?  That  is  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  for  middle-aged  and  elderly  folks  to 
understand. 
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How  can  we  keep  growing?  By  meeting  new  chal- 
lenges, by  learning  new  skills,  by  opening  our  minds 
to  new  vistas. 

Dr.  Lillian  J.  Martin  who  made  a  career  in  coun- 
selling old  people  at  San  Francisco  after  she  had 
retired  as  a  psychology  professor,  emphasized, 
"Growing  old  is  living  on  the  past."  If  you're  living 
on  the  past  you're  using  up  your  capital  of  experi- 
ence, shriveling  your  bank  account  of  know-how, 
limiting  your  outlook,  and  restricting  your  oppor- 
tunities for  fun,  friendship  and  serenity.  Learning 
on  the  other  hand  stores  up  capital  that  draws  divi- 
dends today  and  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Martin  practiced  what  she  preached.  She  made 
it  a  rule  to  learn  some  new  skill  each  j'ear.  At  age 
76  she  went  to  school  to  learn  how  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile. But  she  reported  she  had  felt  like  an  adoles- 
cent, for  a  fellow  student  was  96  and  obtained  his 
license  after  only  three  days  of  instruction ! 

When   Should   You    Start   Learning? 

"When  should  you  begin  tliis  learning  adventure? 
Geriatricians  contend  that  the  basic  attitudes  that 
make  for  successful  golden  years  must  be  ingrained 
in  childhood.  But  education  for  the  later  years  should 
start  at  least  in  the  mid-30s,  and  not  later  than  the 


mid-40s  if  possible.  Like  a  10,000  mile  check-up  on 
your  car,  you  need  at  the  mid-point  in  j-our  life  to 
change  your  mental  oil,  clean  out  the  carbon  that  has 
accumulated  in  j^our  brain,  and  test  j'our  engine  for 
any  tell-tale  knocks  or  rumblings  that  might  spell 
trouble  ahead  unless  attended  to  promptly. 

But  the  important  thing,  regardless  of  whether  you 
are  40  or  80,  is  to  start  now. 

Today  any  community  can  set  up  courses  for  senior 
citizens.  See  the  adult  education  director  in  your 
home  town ;  talk  it  over  with  your  school  board  mem- 
bers. Lesson  plans  are  available  that  enable  anyone 
with  intelligence  to  lead  a  class  of  older  persons.  If 
the  school  system  is  hesitant,  see  your  local  "Y" 
secretary  or  your  church  leader. 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  is  waiting  for  you.  Join 
the  throng  of  senior  citizens  around  the  country  who 
are  going  back  to  school  to  study  the  three  Rs :  relaxa- 
tion, reinvigoration,  and  retirement. 

The  best  buy  in  this  country  is  not  found  in  any 
department  store  or  super -market,  but  in  the  school- 
house.  For  here  at  little  or  no  cost  you  can  gain  one 
of  life's  most  precious  commodities — understanding, 
and  as  Edwin  Markham  has  pointed  out,  learn  to  bid 
the  past  adieu,  to  laugh  and  lift  the  hands  to  the 
years  ahead  and  say,  "Come  on;  I  am  ready  for  you." 
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Housing  for  Older  People 

By  Mrs.  Geneva  Mathiasen 
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How  do  the  elderly  live?  What  housing  accommodations  do  they  need?  How  can  such  housing  be 
provided?  These  and  other  important  questions  affecting  the  housing  of  the  aged  are  covered  in  this 
vital  discussion. 


SERIOUS  consideration  of  housing  needs  of  older 
people  is  of  particular  significance  because 
maintaining  a  home  has  such  great  meaning  in 
the  lives  of  older  people.  In  this  they  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  lesser  ages,  but  as  other  satisfactions 
tend  to  decrease  in  advancing  years,  and  many  human 
ties  are  broken,  the  home  assumes  greater,  not  less 
significance. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  people  over  65  own 
their  owm  homes.  And  a  recent  national  survey 
confirmed  what  those  who  have  had  dealings  with  old 
people  have  long  known — that  home  ownership  is  not 
only  a  financial  but  a  great  emotional  asset.  Most 
older  people  will  go  without  food,  fire,  clothing,  or 
medical  care  even  to  the  extent  of  health  impairment 
in  order  to  keep  the  home  in  which  they  have  invested 
over  the  years.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  houses  in 
which  older  people  live  are  necessarily  conducive 
either  to  health  or  comfort.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
homes  owned  by  older  people  are  listed  bj'  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  dilapidated  and  over  one- 
fifth  have  a  value  of  less  than  $4,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  30  per  cent  have  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more.  These  houses  of  higher  value  are  often  not 
suited  to  the  needs  of  older  people. 

Twenty  per  cent  ha^•e  seven  rooms  or  more  and  are 
more  often  than  not  white  elephant  relies  of  a  former 
day  when  families  were  larger,  land  and  building  costs 
lower,  and  large  houses  in  vogue.  They  can  be  seen  in 
ample  numbers  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  are  a  burden  to  maintain  by  older  people 
with  failing  energies,  lowered  incomes,  and  inade- 
quate help. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  financial  scale,  of  course, 
inadequate  space  is  the  rule.  Of  those  who  rent,  8 
per  cent  pay  less  than  $20  per  month,  and  live  in  con- 
ditions which  are  intolerable  by  any  standards  of 
health  and  human  dignity.  A  survey  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  one  city  in  New  York  State  reported  two- 
thirds  of  the  recipients  of  public  assistance  living  in 


one  room  with  a  gas  plate  for  cooking,  water  from 
the  common  bathroom  serving  for  cooking  as  well  as 
toilet  needs.  It  is  a  familiar  story  of  industrial  towns, 
that  big  homes  are  broken  up  into  rooming  houses 
which  quickly  deteriorate  and  once  prosperous  dis- 
tricts become  blighted  areas,  often  subsidized  by  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  form  of  old  age  assistance. 

There  are  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  country 
in  which  citizens  committees  have  surveyed  the  needs 
of  older  people.  The  office  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Aging  has  many  of  these  studies  on  file.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  which  has  not  placed  housing  high  on  the 
list  of  needs  if  not  at  the  very  top. 

If  adequate  housing  is  to  be  provided,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  body  of  information  about  older 
people  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
a  guide  to  successful  planning. 

Numbers   and  Distribution 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  duplicate  statistics  so  gen- 
erally known.  However,  since  housing  ventures  look 
toward  the  future,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
population  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in- 
dicate that  in  1975  there  will  be  nearly  21  million 
people  65  and  over,  an  increase  of  69  per  cent  over 
1950.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  older  people  are  not  in  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, or  any  other  state  noted  for  its  equable  climate. 
New  Hampshire  ranks  first  among  the  states  in  the 
proportion  of  its  population  65  and  over  (10.9  per 
cent),  while  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  all  have  10  per  cent  or  more. 
Florida  has  8.6  per  cent  in  this  age  group,  California 
8.5  per  cent,  New  Mexico  has  the  lowest  proportion, 
4.9  per  cent. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  western  states  and 
Florida  showed  the  largest  percentage  gains  in  the 
aged  population  between  1940  and  1950.  these  gains 
are  generally  associated  with  similar  gains  in  all  age 
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groups  due  to  interstate  misration.  Also  contrary  to 
the  conventional  picture  of  people  going-  off  to  find 
a  new  life  in  some  other  part  of  the  country  after 
retirement,  older  people  do  not  like  to  move.  They 
shifi  "ess  than  other  age  groups  from  house  to  house 
within  aie  same  county,  from  county  to  county  in  the 
same  staie,  and  from  state  to  state.  One  survey  uf 
business  and  professional  women  showed  that  almost 
nine-tenths  of  the  single  employed  women  intended  to 
stay  in  the  same  town  after  retirement,  43  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  57  per  cent  in  the  suburbs. 

This  indicates  of  course  that  housing  needs  are  not 
limited  to  certain  states  but  are  present  in  all  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country. 

Income  and  Assets 

It  is.  of  course,  obvious  that  families  with  an  aged 
head,  and  individual  older  people  by  and  large  have 
low  incomes.  But  there  are  a  sizable  number  with 
comfortable  incomes,  and  the  trend  toward  private 
pension  plans  and  the  increase  in  coverage  of  social 
security  benefits  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances  in  the  future.  As 
of  1950,  income  distribution  of  money  income  for 
families  with  head  65  and  over  was  as  follows : 

Uiulor     $500   14.7% 

.500-  1000   15.7% 

1000-  2000   21.2% 

2000-  3000   15.8% 

3000-  4000   11.5% 

4000-  5000   6.4% 

5000-  GOOO   4.4% 

6000-  7000 2.4% 

7000-10000 4.5% 

10000  &   over     3.2% 

()b\'iously  older  jiersons  save  a  proportionately 
smaller  amount  of  their  income  than  younger  age 
groups.   However,  they  are  not  without  assets. 

About  63  per  cent  own  their  own  homes,  and  nearly 
half  report  assets,  including  real  estate,  of  over  $5,000. 
About  15  per  cent  report  assets  of  $25,000  and  over. 

On  the  other  hand  about  a  fourth  have  no  assets 
or  less  than  $l.t00.  A  survey  of  beneficiaries  under 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  showed  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  single  beneficiaries  and  couples  had  as 
much  as  $500  in  assets  other  than  real  estate.  Only 
one  beneficiary  in  every  10  had  enough  assets  other 
than  real  estate  to  last  as  long  as  eight  years  if  he  used 
these  assets  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month  per  person.  This 
may  indicate  the  relationship  of  home  ownership  to 
total  assets.  Indebtedness  tends  to  be  low — over  70 
per  cent  report  no  indebtedness,  the  greater  propor- 
tion report  debts  of  less  than  $500. 


Sources  of  Income 

The  three  main  sources  of  income  of  persons  over 
65  are  employment,  social  insurance  and  related  pro- 
grams, and  public  assistance.  As  of  June  1951  about 
one-third  of  all  persons  65  and  over  were  receiving 
income  from  employment,  about  one-fourth  received 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  and  about  one-fifth 
were  on  the  public  assistance  rolls.  There  are  no  ex- 
act figures  for  the  number  over  65  receiving  income 
from  private  pension  plans.  Since  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  such  plans  have  been  arrived  at  through  col- 
lective bargaining  in  recent  years,  those  currently 
retired  or  retiring  in  the  next  few  years  will  not  have 
accumulated  sufficient  credits  to  benefit  to  any  large 
degree. 

How  They  Live 

Inquiries  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  older  peoole  prefer  to  and 
do  live  in  households,  preferably  their  own.  rather 
than  in  institutions.  The  1950  census  indicated  that 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  aged  of  thos°  over  65  live  in 
institutions,  hotels,  or  large  rooming  houses.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent  live  in  households.  Of  these,  73  per 
cent  live  in  their  own  households  and  the  remaining 
27  per  cent  in  the  households  of  others.  A  special 
study  of  non-farm  areas  revealed  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  one  and  two-person  families.  It  was  found  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  households  were  composed 
of  single  individuals,  and  43  per  cent  of  couples.  There 
were  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  single  individuals 
over  65  maintaining  their  own  separate  homes  or 
apartments  in  1950,  about  a  third  of  them  men.  The 
fact  that  so  many  elderly  people  live  alone  points  up 
their  need  for  companionship,  recreation,  and  other 
community  services  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  housing  sites  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Of  particular  importance  in  considering  housing 
needs  is  the  large  number  of  women,  particnlarh^ 
widows,  who  maintain  their  own  households.  Between 
1940  and  1950,  women  aged  35  to  44  increased  only 
5  per  cent,  while  those  aged  45  to  64  increased  26  per 
cent.  The  number  of  widows  increased  by  about  25 
per  cent  between  1940  and  1951,  while  the  number  of 
widowers  increased  only  about  3  per  cent.  Moreover, 
the  median  age  at  which  women  are  being  widowed 
is  now  51.  Remarriage  following  death  of  spouse, 
furthermore,  is  more  frequent  among  men  than  among 
women.  By  the  time  they  reach  70,  more  than  half  of 
all  women  are  widows.  At  that  age,  however,  almost 
three  in  four  men  are  still  married.  It  is  not  until 
they  are  85  years  or  so  that  a  majority  of  men  find 
themselves  in  a  widowed  state. 
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The  prevalence  of  women  in  older  age  groups  gives 
a  significance  for  designers  of  housing  to  certain  other 
aspects  of  the  survey  referred  to  previously.  Of  the 
women  studied,  87  per  cent  indicated  a  desire  to  keep 
house  after  retirement.  13  per  cent  wanted  a  club 
arrangement ;  70  per  cent  wanted  to  live  alone ;  30 
l)er  cent  to  share  an  apartment ;  82  per  cent  wanted 
to  rent ;  18  per  cent  wanted  to  buy.  A  substantial  ma- 
jority— 71  per  cent — expressed  a  desire  for  two  rooms 
at  a  rental  not  to  exceed  $50. 

It  would  seem  from  other  studies  and  from  conver- 
sations with  many  persons  who  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  older  persons  needs  and  wishes,  that  this  lat- 
ter specification  is  sufficiently  common  to  warrant  a 
direct  question  as  to  its  feasibility.  Is  it  economically 
possible  to  provide  two-room  apartments  suited  to 
the  needs  of  older  people  which  will  rent  for  '^50  per 
month  ? 

While  the  fact  that  only  6  per  cent  of  older  people 
are  in  institutions  indicates  that  by  and  large  they  are 
not  ill,  housing  plans  which  do  not  take  into  account 
the  health  needs  of  older  people  would  be  unrealistic. 
The  Xational  Health  Survey  in  1935-36  estimated  that 
on  any  given  day  one  in  ever.y  seven  men  and  women 
aged  65  and  over  is  disabled,  and  four  out  of  seven  of 
these  (8  per  cent  of  all  aged  persons)  are  disabled 
because  of  major  chronic  diseases  or  impairments. 
This  disability  based  on  incapacity  to  work  at  a  job  or 
to  engage  in  normal  household  duties  on  the  day  of  the 
interview  is  around  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
that  for  the  total  population  while  the  relative  number 
of  persons  with  chronic  conditions  is  about  four  times 
that  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  Disabilities  of  a 
less  severe  nature  limit  the  activities  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  other  aged  persons. 

In  a  St.  Petersburg  survey,  the  health  of  the  older 
people  interviewed  appeared  to  be  on  the  whole  quite 
good.  Xearly  62  per  cent  had  not  visited  a  doctor  dur- 
ing the  preceding  six  months,  and  less  than  5  per  cent 
had  required  nursing  care  during  the  six  months' 
period  preceding  the  survey.  It  should  also  be  noted, 
however,  that  36  per  cent  of  the  group  said  they  had 
one  or  more  chronic  illnesses. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  medical  science  is  hopeful 
of  keeping  older  people  in  a  healthier  state  in  the 
future.  It  is  certainly  not  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion to  place  undue  emphasis  on  the  illnesses  of  old 
age.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  so 
far  increases  in  the  number  of  old  people  are  largely 
due  to  advances  in  combatting  the  ills  of  childhood, 
rather  than  those  of  aged.  In  planning  housing  for 
any  substantial  number  of  a  group  of  persons  of  -which 
more  than  one-third  are  conscious  of  a  chronic  illness, 
lack  of  consideration  of  the  probable  need  for  hospital. 


nursing  home,  and  other  medical  care  facilities  as  a 
part  of  the  housing  scheme  or  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity is  unrealistic. 

What  They  Need  in  Housuig 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  good  housing 
for  older  people  is  essentially  the  same  as  good  housing 
for  any  group,  particularly  families  with  young  chil- 
dren. The  fundamental  need  is,  of  coui-se,  for  more 
suitable  housing  for  all  age  groups.  But  while  certain 
factors  in  housing  may  be  convenient  for  the  young, 
for  the  aged  they  are  often  essential.  A  young  woman, 
for  example,  may  find  it  difficult  to  carry  her  groceries 
up  steep  stairs  but  for  an  older  one  it  may  be  impos- 
sible. A  telephone  by  the  bedside  is  a  convenience  at 
any  age,  but  the  ability  to  place  an  emergency  call  may 
mean  life  or  death  to  an  old  man  or  woman.  The  most 
frequently  expressed  fear  of  old  people  is  being  sick 
and  alone. 

Physical  Characteristics 

A  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  housing  of  the  New 
York  City  Welfare  Council  Conference  group  on  Wel- 
fare of  the  Aged  lists  the  following  among  important 
considerations : 

1.  Labor  saving  devices  such  as  mechanical  refrig- 
erators, incinerators,  and  elevators. 

2.  Equipment  of  proper  height  to  eliminate  bend- 
ing and  overreaching. 

3.  Windows  which  open  easily. 

4.  Shelves  of  proper  height  to  avoid  climbing  on 
chaii's  or  ladders. 

5.  Flooring  of  non-slippery  material  and  easy  to 
clean. 

6.  Handrails  on  bathtubs  and  bathtub  seats. 

7.  Handgrips  near  bathtubs. 

8.  Electric  stoves. 

9.  Elimination  of  raised  door  sills. 

10.  Sufficient  lighting  in  all  work  spaces  and  lighting 
fixture  marked. 

11.  Central   heating,   cross  ventilation,   storm   win- 
dows, and  insulation. 

12.  xipartments  away  from  entrance  of  building. 

13.  Unit    located    in    southerly    direction    to    allow 

maximum  sunshine. 

Persons  familiar  with  needs  of  older  people  suggest 
they  need  at  least  two  rooms  to  allow  privacy  in  case 
of  illness. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Neighborhood 

Of  eqiTal  importaiu'e  to  physical  eharac-teristies  are 
certain  iieigliborliood  cliaracteristies.  Among  those 
often  listed  by  older  people  as  important  are  a  sense  of 
being  in  the  stream  of  commnnity  life,  availability  of 
public  transportation,  proximity  to  shops,  churches, 
medical  facilities,  schools  providing  adult  education, 
etc. 

Among  the  amenities  listed  by  a  group  of  profes- 
sional women  for  an  apartment  house  for  retired 
women  were  in  order  of  importance  automatic  lanndry 
appliances  in  the  basement,  dining  room  or  cafeteria, 
guest  room  on  nightly  basis,  main  lounge,  garage, 
recreation  room. 

Type  of  Housing 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  here  about  "isola- 
tion"' or  "segregation"  of  older  people  through  hons- 
ing.  Both  common  sense  and  experience  indicate  that 
conscious  segreation  of  any  gronp  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
discontent.  Army  wives  freciuently  complain  of  the 
abnormal  life  of  the  military  compound.  Residents  of 
hoiTsing  colonies  bi^ilt  for  GI  's  disenss  the  monotony  of 
baby  carriages,  the  sight  of  the  continuous  wash  on  the 
line,  the  sameness  of  the  conversation.  Old  people  as  a 
rule  have  a  particular  social  problem  of  maintaining 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Any  artificial 
factor  such  as  housing  which  tends  to  make  this  con- 
tact more  difficulty  is  obviously  undesirable.  Some 
other  countries,  such  as  Denmark,  which  have  experi- 
mented with  separate  "towns"  for  olcTer  people  have 
abandoned  this  plan  as  a  way  of  meeting  their  housing 
needs.  There  was  a  time  in  this  countiy,  when  the 
ideal  site  for  a  home  for  the  aged  was  considered  to 
be  in  the  deep  country,  away  from  noise  and  distrac- 
tion. An  objective  look  at  the  lives  of  most  older 
people,  however,  .shows  the  real  problem  to  be  too 
much  silence,  rather  than  noise;  too  little  distraction, 
rather  than  too  much.  And  the  modern  trend  is  to 
locate  homes  for  the  aged  as  part  of  a  normal  eom- 
miTuity,  whether  it  be  urban,  suburban,  or  village. 

A  symjDathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  older 
people  and  a  recognition  of  individual  tastes  and  dif- 
ferences combine  with  practical  consideraticms  will 
determine  the  degree  to  which  older  people  may  be 
housed  together  to  their  mutual  well-being.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  the  need  for  older  people  to  be  inte- 
grated, so  far  as  possible,  geographically  and  socially 
within  the  community. 

In  this  regard  also  the  St.  Petersburg  survey  is 
revealing.  A  cross  section  of  retired  persons  were 
asked  whether  they  preferred  "to  asoseiate  with" 
people  of  own  age,  younger  adults,  all  ages,  and  older 
people.  In  their  replies  47  per  cent  indicated  that  thej' 


preferred  association  with  younger  adults  or  all  ages, 
and  44.7  per  cent  preferred  people  of  their  own  age. 
However,  the  fact  that  1.1  per  cent  (and  only  0.4  per 
cent  of  the  men)  preferred  to  associate  with  older 
people  gives  rise  to  interesting  speculation  for 
planners. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  characteristics  of  older 
people  are  aware  of  their  tendency  not  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  aged.  Hence  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  person  of  seventy  might  indicate  his  desire  to 
live  with  people  his  own  age  and  at  the  same  time 
reject  the  desirability  of  living  with  "older  people". 

This  indication  might  raise  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  large  scale  segregated  housing  develop- 
ments for  older  people  from  an  investment  standpoint. 
Obviously  it  would  be  possible  to  start  a  community 
with  people  of  approximately  the  same  age.  However, 
as  residents  die  or  move  away,  their  places  would  be 
taken  by  younger  members  who  would  find  themselves 
living  in  a  community  of  people  who  would  almost 
certainly  be  older  than  themselves. 

Housing   Projects 

All  such  surveys  will  be  unreliable,  lunvever.  until 
such  time  as  sufficient  desirable  housing  facilities  are 
available  as  to  offer  choice.  Actually,  aside  from  insti- 
tutions for  older  people,  there  has  been  very  little 
experimentation  with  housing  facilities  for  older 
people.  Most  of  what  has  been  done  has  been  for  low 
income  groups  and  carried  substantial  subsidy,  either 
public  or  voluntary.  I  will  mention  here  only  two  or 
three  types  of  housing  either  now  in  existence  or  near 
enough  to  reality  to  warrant  discussion. 

The  small  apartment  house  with  limited  common 
services,  such  as  Tompkins  Square  in  Xew  Yoi'k 
City,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  This  project 
houses  60  low-income  residents  single  or  couples 
with  single  rooms  or  two-room  apartments  furnished 
or  unfurnished,  with  bathrooms  and  kitchens  shared 
with  one  to  three  others.  The  resident  director  is  a 
public  health  nurse  and  available  for  consultation  or 
on  call  for  emergencies.  Elevator,  telephone,  and  cafe- 
teria are  available.  The  23  years  of  operation  has 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the  basic  plan  to  meet 
needs  of  a  group  of  older  people.  There  is,  however,  an 
operating  deficit,  even  though  there  are  no  taxes  or 
depreciation  on  capital  investment  charged  against 
the  operation. 

The  Housing  Association  of  Metrojiolitan  Boston 
plans  for  a  similar  type  of  building  with  more  exten- 
sive common  rooms  and  recreation  facilities.  Rentals 
based  in  part  on  location  and  in  part  on  income  are 
intended  t)  accommodate  those  on  public  assistance 
and  those  financially  able  to  pay  commercial  rentals. 
Tenant  selection  policy  allows  no  racial  discrimination. 
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Half  of  the  imits  will  be  for  those  45  to  65,  and  half 
over  65.  Part  of  the  initial  t-ost  is  a  f>ift  and  part  will 
be  financed  under  the  Federal  Housing  Act.  Among 
many  challenginn:  aspects  of  this  project  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  housing  features  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  people  will  attract  those  of  higher  incomes. 

The  American  AYomen's  Voluntary  Service  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  on  the  basis  of  some  experience  in 
operating  a  veteran's  housing  program,  proposes  to 
build  a  housing  project  of  14  dwelling  units  to  provide 
three-room  apartments  to  rent  at  $30  per  unit.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  rental  will  enable  the  project  to  pay  its 
way  though  the  initial  investment  is  being  raised  by 
subscription. 

An  enterprising  citizens  group  in  "Windom.  ]\Iinn., 
a  town  of  3,000  in  a  farming  community,  is  planning 
for  housing  suitable  for  the  older  people  within  a 
radius  of  10-20  miles.  The  cost  of  the  "mother  house" 
is  being  raised  by  subscription.  It  is  planned  that  food, 
single  rooms,  and  some  nursing  care  can  be  provided  at 
cost  within  the  means  of  the  retired  members  of  the 
community.  In  addition  small  individual  homes  will 
be  built  surrounding  the  mother  house  and  served  by 
it  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $6,000-$7,000. 

Similar  cottage  colonies  around  a  central  building 
for  single  people  with  dining  and  sometimes  medical 
facilities  offer  a  combination  of  indepedent  living  with 
sheltered  care  as  needed. 

The  cooperative  residence  is  another  type  of  housing 
which  has  been  tried  by  older  people,  particularly 
under  the  cooperative  provisions  of  section  213  of  the 

1950  Housing  Act.  Ida  Culver  House  in  Seattle, 
"Wash.,  is  an  example.  This  apartment  house  accommo- 
dates 38  retired  teachers  who  pay  $3,750  for  a  room 
with  bath,  or  $3,000  for  a  room  and  shared  bath.  After 
the  purchase,  residents  pay  $50  a  month  for  room  and 
board,  xit  the  owner's  death  the  unit  reverts  to  Ida 
Culver  House  and  is  resold.  Kesidents  are  reported  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  success  of  this  venture. 

A  similar  project  is  in  process  by  a  group  of  one 
hundred  Omaha,  Neb.,  teachers  planning  now  for 
their  fixture  retirement.  Their  experience  shows  the 
wisdom  of  planning  and  investment  for  the  future 
during  the  years  of  gainful  employment.  This  group 
has  purchased,  with  FHA  help,  a  tract  of  land  for 
$31,500  and  have  architectural  plans  drawn  up  for  a 
12-story  apartment  building  of  71  units.  Members 
raised  $80,000  by  paying  in  10  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated proportionate  cost  of  each  unit  and  in  October 

1951  PHA  issued  a  commitment  of  $595,000  to  the 
company  acting  as  mortgagee.  The  teachers  are  setting 
up  a  non-profit  corporation  which  will  hold  title  to  the 
apartment  house  and  give  long-term  leases  to  members. 

There  are  some  experiments  by  groups  with  a  desire 
for  more  elaborate  accommodations  and  able  to  invest 


larger  sums.  Claremont  ]Manor,  planned  and  built  by 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  called  for  an  investment  by 
the  founder  members  of  $5,000  to  reserve  a  room 
with  a  bath  and  $7,500  to  reserve  a  suite.  In  addition 
to  this  payment  each  member  paid  his  or  her  life  care 
fee,  based  on  his  or  her  life  expectancy  as  determined 
by  annuity  tables.  These  payments  reserved  space  and 
guaranteed  service  including  medical  and  hospital 
care,  so  long  as  the  member  lived  or  remained  in  the 
house,  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Home.  This  project  was 
launched  after  the  parent  organization  had  a  member- 
ship of  400  and  a  waiting  list  which  it  was  estimated 
would  take  10  years  to  exhaust.  It  was  a  self-su]iporting 
project  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Church 
with  chapel,  club  house,  administrative  building,  and 
bungalows  housing  8-12  people.  Although  the  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Southern  California  stands  back  of  the 
enterprise,  membership  in  the  home  is  not  limited  to 
church  members. 

Similar  enterprises  are  being  organized  as  "'resi- 
dence hotels'"  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  seem  to 
meet  a  growing  demand. 

The  Florida  retirement  towns  j^resent  a  plan  for  per- 
sonally financed  individual  housing  units,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  significant  experiments  in  operation 
with  regular  real  estate  and  building  procedures  for 
older  people  as  a  group.  Some  individual  builders  and 
some  architects  have  worked  on  housing  designs  to  fit 
the  needs  of  older  people  for  a  small  compact 
individual  unit.  At  least  one  design  has  been  made 
consisting  of  two  attached  units,  one  small,  the  other 
larger.  The  small  unit  is  to  be  originally  occupied  by 
the  newly-wed  couple  who  move  into  the  larger  unit 
while  the  family  grows  up  and  returns  to  the  small 
unit  for  their  years  in  retirement.  Another  version  of 
this  idea  is  the  "mother-in-law  anne.x'"  a  small  com- 
plete unit  attached  to  the  main  house. 

Financing 

The  greatest  single  problem  of  housing,  of  course, 
is  the  disparity  between  the  cost  of  good  housing  and 
the  ability  of  the  older  person  to  pay  for  it.  What 
this  presentation  has  intended  to  point  out,  however, 
is  the  lack  of  suitable  housing  even  for  those  with 
ability  to  pay. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  public 
housing  though  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is 
probably  a  hard  core  for  which  the  only  alternative  to 
substandard  housing  is  government  subsidy  in  some 
form  or  other. 

Most  of  us  are  better  at  posing  problems  than  find- 
ing solutions ;  at  outlining  needs  than  providing 
facilities.  This  presentation  follows  that  pattern.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  housing  experts  may  take  up  where 
this  presentation  leaves  off. 
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Discussion 

By  General  Otto  L.  Nelson,  Vice  President,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company: 

IT  IS  with  some  diffidence  that  I  would  attempt 
to  give  you  anything  that  would  smack  of  an  ex- 
pert opinion ;  I  hope  that  you  take  everything  that 
I  say  with  a  considerable  amount  of  reservation  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  of  most  of  the  conclusions  or  sug- 
gestions which  I  have  to  offer. 

First,  I  might  say  that  in  the  operations  of  the 
Housing  Department  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  we  have  felt  that  the  role  that  we 
would  like  to  play  is  that  rental  housing  that  we  have 
to  offer  is  particularly  designed  to  meet  two  groups : 
(1)  the  young  married  group  who  are  just  getting 
started,  who  have  small  children,  who  are  not  cer- 
tain enough  as  to  where  they  are  going  to  live  or 
where  permanently  the.y  are  going  to  work,  and  we 
feel  that  they  offer  a  very  fine  type  of  tenant  for  our 
housing;  and  (2)  we  feel  further  that  there  are 
families  whose  children  have  grown  iip  or  whose 
houses  are  too  big  or  widows  or  widowers  who  want  the 
comforts  of  apartment  living  and  who  want  to  use  our 
facilities.  In  our  projects  we  feel  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  gotten  some  very  fine  rep- 
resentatives of  both  of  those  groups. 

We  would  feel  that  when  a  person  gets  established 
it  is  certainly  nice  and  it  is  in  the  American  tradition 
that  in  so  far  as  they  can,  that  they  have  a  home 
of  their  own  that  they  can  maintain. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  role  of  rental  housing  which 
my  department  in  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  is 
engaged  in. 

We  have  many  older  people  living  in  our  projects. 
My  conclusion,  from  talking  to  them,  is  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  treated  as  special  eases.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  grouped  together.  And  I  would  say  that 
it  is  healthy  for  them  and  it  is  healthy  for  us  that 
they  sit  in  as  part  of  the  well-rounded  pattern  which 
exists  of  young  families,  middle-aged  families  and 
older  people.  They  make  excellent  tenants,  and  we 
have  been  very  pleased  and  glad  to  have  them. 

They  have  been  prominent  in  the  community  activi- 
ties which  we  attempt  to  suggest.  We  have  always 
tried  to  abstain  from  any  paternalistic  form  of  com- 
munity activities.  We  try  to  provide  the  opportuni- 
ties for  them  to  generate  of  themselves,  and  the  older 
people  have  always  been  very  prominent,  and,  I  feel, 
very  useful  in  participating. 

In  the  garden  apartments  that  we  have,  with 
gardens  and  the  small  things  that  tend  to  make  a 
rental  place  distinctive,  the  old  folks  have  been  promi- 


nent in  fostering  and  in  cooperating  with  our 
activities. 

I  would  feel  that  that  is  the  healthy  way  to  treat 
the  older  people.  I  am  sure  none  of  them  wish  to  be 
treated  as  institutional  cases ;  they  are  happiest  when 
they  are  in  a  general  pattern,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  is  the  role  that  private  enterprise  can 
play,  and  I  think  that  we  are  indebted  to  Committees 
such  as  this  and  to  the  excellent  paper  by  Mrs.  Ma- 
thiasen,  which  gives  the  statistics  so  revealingly,  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  problems  of  the  aging  are 
going  to  be  with  us  in  increasing  complexity  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  verj'  good  solution  as 
to  how  you  do  it  economically  or  on  a  financial  basis, 
I  would  merely  make  some  general  observations. 

Any  time  you  build  a  special  purpose  building — 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  housing,  an  oflSce  build- 
ing or  any  type  of  structure — just  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes earmarked  what  is  generally  termed  a 
"special  purpose  building,"  financial  difiBculties  in- 
crease and  financial  hazards  increase.  So  I  would 
say,  to  the  extent  that  you  can,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
well-rounded  project,  one  that  has  a  multiple  use. 

The  other  problem  is  how  to  do  this  on  a  financial 
basis  so  that  it  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
numbers  that  will  meet  the  solution.  Now,  frankly, 
in  the  present  market  that  we  live  in,  with  costs  being 
wliat  they  are,  I  must  say  that  in  so  far  as  our  activi- 
ties have  been  concerned,  we  do  not  know  how  to  build 
today  on  a  private  enterprise  basis  housing  that  can 
rent  for  much  less  than  $25  to  $30  a  room,  and  when 
they  talk  about  what  I  would  call  ideal  accommoda- 
tions for  the  aged,  to  me  that  means  a  living  room,  a 
bedroom,  a  bath,  a  dining  alcove  and  a  kitchen.  In 
real  estate  parlance  that  is  usually  three  and  a  half 
rooms. 

So  that  if  you  are  talking  about  $25  to  $30  rentals, 
you  run  into  rentals  from  $87.50  to  about  $105  a 
month.  And  where  we  liave  financed  them  on  a  very 
modest  basis,  with  what  I  would  call  a  minimum  re- 
turn, we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  how  to  build  housing  at  rentals  that  can  be 
rented  for  less  than  the  $25  to  $30  a  room.  And  there 
I  am  talking  about  construction  room  costs  of  from 
$2500  to  $3,000. 

In  all  Large  cities  there  are  building  codes  which 
have  been  developed  for  purposes  of  public  safety,  to 
prevent  fire  and  to  safeguard  health.  We  have  given 
many,  many  hard  hours  of  thought  to  this,  because 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  would  like  to  do,  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  be  smart  enough  to  design 
housing  of  good  accommodations  for  the  great  mass 
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of  what  we   call   the   solid  substance  of  the  United 
States. 

All  too  frequently  it  is  brought  home  to  us  that  to- 
day we  don 't  know  how  to  do  it,  without  surrendering 
things  that  will  reduce  the  quality  point  to  where  we 
feel  we  would  not  want  to  be  associated  with  it.  I 
hate  to  end  on  a  sort  of  negative  note,  but  I  hope  that 
my  giving  you  this  challenge,  perhaps  there  will  be 
others  who  may  be  able  to  do  better  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  far. 

By  Mr.  J.  Clarence  Davies,  Jr.,  Member  of  the 
Board,  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of  New 
York: 

Aside  from  being  a  Board  Member,  which  is  obvi- 
ously not  a  full  time  job,  I  make  a  living  in  the 
real  estate  business,  so  that  I  speak  to  you  from  that 
standpoint  as  well  as  someone  who  has  an  interest  in 
an  institution  which  takes  care  of  some  of  the  older 
people  in  our  city. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  divides  itself  into 
three  major  segments : 

First,  the  economy ;  second,  the  technical ;  and  third, 
the  social.  By  far  the  most  important,  I  think,  is 
the  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  there  that  we  have  the  opposed  forces, 
if  you  will,  in  our  civilization  today  of  private  enter- 
prise against  the  social  nature  of  state  and  govern- 
mental support.  That  is  a  problem  that  will  have  to 
be  resolved,  and  I  will  comment  for  a  few  moments 
about  how  I  think  that  can  be  resolved. 

The  technical  problem  has  been  mentioned  more 
fully  than  need  be  repeated  by  me,  by  Mrs.  Mathiasen. 
I  include  in  the  technical  problems  the  improvements 
that  must  be  encompassed  in  housing  for  the  aged, 
additional  heat,  additional  light,  the  things  that  are 
necessary  for  people  to  live  comfortably  well  and  from 
a  health  standpoint,  once  people  become  over  65. 

Also,  under  the  technical  standpoint,  I  woi^ld  in- 
clude housing  improvements.  I  mean  by  that  that  it 
is  my  hope — and  I  have  real  evidence  to  base  this 
hope  on — that  when  the  time  comes  we  will  be  able  to, 
by  technical  improvements  in  building  techniques, 
provide  housing  of  a  different  nature  than  we  are  pro- 
viding now. 

A  step  in  that  direction  has  been  taken  in  some  ways 
by  prefabrication  of  materials ;  there  are  many  other 
techniques,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  exception  to 
one  statement  that  General  Nelson  made;  it  is  my 
belief  that  our  present  building  codes  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  ultimum  in  what  we  could  do  in  the  way  of 
providing  housing. 

I  believe  that  health,  sanitation,  and  other  things 
come  before  some  of  our  present  building  codes,  and 
I  believe  that  it  will  show  that  we  can,  by  revision  of 


these  building  codes,  and  certainly  by  revision  of  tech- 
niques of  building,  provide  better  housing  and  cheaper 
housing. 

Third,  the  social  aspect  of  the  social  problem.  We 
have,  I  think,  come  to  a  very  definite  point  in  our  liv- 
ing where  we  have  a  change  of  philosophy,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  no  longer  simply  the  lady  bountiful's  job  to 
take  care  of  people  who  can't  afford  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  be  provided  with  serv- 
ices. It  is  part  of  society  in  which  we  live,  and  it  is 
part  of  our  job,  as  people  living  in  a  community,  to 
provide  people  with  a  roof  over  their  heads,  decent 
care,  and  particularly  what  we  are  talking  about, 
decent  housing. 

This  responsibility  is  ours  and  is  known.  I  believe 
in  the  last  15  or  20  years  certainly  we  have  progressed 
to  a  point  where  we  feel  that  this  is  part  of  the  job. 

Also,  under  the  social  problem,  I  would  group  the 
problem  of  health.  When  it  comes  to  the  aging,  I 
believe  it  is  recognized,  that  as  part  of  any  housing 
that  is  provided,  there  must  be  an  institutional  con- 
nection, and  that  institutional  connection  may  take  the 
form  of  being  connected  with  either  a  home,  a  clinic, 
a  hospital  or  some  other  institution  which  can,  by 
knowing  people  before  they  move  into  the  housing 
project  or  before  they  become  problems  in  a  housing 
project  be  familiar  with  the  care  they  will  need.  The 
institution  should  not  have  to  be  called  upon  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

Certainly  our  figures  at  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Hebrews  show  that  eventually  people  do 
require  increased  health  care  and  do  require  medical 
care.  This  must  be  supervised  from  the  standpoint 
that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  the  aged  through 
preventive  medicine,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
person.  And  the  institution  which  will  be  connected 
with  whatever  housing  is  put  up  and  is  made  available 
to  these  people  will  have  supervisory  responsibility 
and  will  work  directly  with  the  group  that  is  living  in 
the  housing. 

Now,  it  is  my  hope — and  this  may  be  extremely 
optimistic  and  a  pollyannish  attitude,  if  you  will,  but 
I  believe,  that  when  the  principal  international  crises 
are  over,  that  when  we  reach  a  solution  to  our  inter- 
national problems,  our  thinking  scientists,  our  pro- 
ducers will  be  able  to  come  up  with  building  tech- 
niques that  will  improve  housing  and  bring  us  down 
to  a  level  of  where  we  can  do  what  private  enterprise 
cannot  do. 

I  believe  that  we  will  reach  a  compromise  between 
private  enterprise  and  the  social  group,  which  means 
that  the  50  per  cent  of  the  people  that  Mrs.  Mathiasen 
mentioned  over  60,  who  have  purchasing  power  of 
less  than  $2,000  a  year — and  if  you  add  those  first 
three  figures  vou  will  see  that  they  amount  to  almost 
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exactly  50  pei'  cent — must  be  provided  for  by  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  I  think  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  by  help  in  the  way  of  subsidies  or  governmental 
assistance  of  one  kind  or  another. 

But  private  enterprise  can  do  its  share,  and  I  be- 
lieve private  enterprise  will  do  its  share  when  it  faces 
this  problem,  which  it  will  have  time  to  do  only,  I 
believe,  when  we  are  through  with  war. 

And  also,  not  only  housing  for  the  aged,  but  hous- 
ing for  all  people,  is  something  that  we  must  face,  and 
our  technical  brains  and  our  ingenuity  that  always 
have  characterized  this  country  will  face  this  as  the 
most  imi^ortant  problem  that  we  have. 

Once  we  can  face  that,  and  put  the  unlimited  ability 
and  brains  that  we  have  on  it,  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  solve  that  problem  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Walter  Nelson,  Chairman,  Housing-  Proj- 
ects Committee,  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York, 
Inc.: 

I  propose  to  tell  people  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  old  people  as  to  where  they  are 
to  live,  whether  they  are  to  live  in  a  large  institution 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  segregated.  What  I  am 
going  to  try  to  discuss  is  some  way  that 
you  might  add  to  the  stock  that  you  need  in  order  to 
provide  housing  for  these  people.  And  I  can  talk  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  because  I  think  I  am  a  little 
familiar  with  the  public  housing  situation  in  New 
York  City. 

I  do  know  that  New  York  State  has  jn-ovided  5  per 
cent  of  the  units  now  being  build  for  older  people. 

As  I  look  at  the  picture,  that  will  probably  amount 
to  a  little  over  a  thousand  units.  I  also  understand 
in  New  York  City  you  have  650,000  people  who  are 
over  the  age  of  65 ;  so  that  is  a  start.  In  the  rest  of  the 
city  housing  projects  in  New  York,  which  are  in 
existence,  you  have  about  60  or  70,000  apartments. 
Every  single  year,  when  yon  arc  on  about  that 
number,  you  have  a  vacancy  of  about  5  per  cent,  which 
means  3,500  and  4,000  units  become  available  every 
year. 

With  the  amount  of  income  that  people  are  living  on 
in  these  houses  today,  they  are  being  dispossessed 
because  they  earn  too  much  money.  Some  of  those 
people  are  moved  from  public  housing  into  the  middle 
income  group.  Why  can't  the  city  officials  in  New 
York  City  work  out  some  arrangement  with  the  State 
on  their  older  projects,  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  their  older  project,  that  some  of  these  people 
who  need  apartments  today — I  am  talking  about  the 
elderly  people — might  be  able  to  move  into  those  two 
or  three-room  units.  You  will  then  have  your  second 
step  in  which  you  might  provide  apartments  for  older 
people. 


The  next  problem  is,  witli  all  this  building  in  New 
York  City — it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  solution  is 
going  to  be  found  for  a  long,  long  time  to  the  problem 
of  providing  a  decent  house  for  everyone — if  that  is 
part  of  your  solution. 

The  number  of  old  law  tenements  you  have  in  New 
York  is  close  to  400,000  to  500,000  apartments ;  these 
were  built  prior  to  1901. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  building  10,000 
new  units  in  New  York  a  year,  so  that  it  will  take  you 
50  >-ears  to  remove  all  the  old  law  tenements.  I  should 
think  it  is  part  of  your  program  to  modernize  these 
houses  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  law  tenements 
to  prolong  their  life  for  10  or  15  more  years,  that  will 
make  those  units  fit  to  live  in. 

1  think  that  you  should  give  owners  of  old  law 
tenements  some  kind  of  an  incentive.  If  they  are 
going  to  spent  two  to  five  thousand  dollars,  .you  have  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  create  more  housing,  whether 
for  old  people  or  young  people.  Remember,  those 
houses  can  be  made  fit  to  live  in ! 

There  was  a  mention  made  of  cooperative  housing. 
I  don't  think  that  private  institutions  or  private 
individuals,  and  I  speak  for  those  builders  and 
investors  and  financial  institutions,  would  loan  money 
or  would  build  on  cooperative  housing  in  a  large 
extent.  I  think  that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  65-year- 
old  tenant — owner — would  be  fairly  short. 

Now,  there  would  be  complications  whenever  you 
ask  to  borrow  money  in  any  institution ;  they  want  to 
know  how  old  you  are  and  how  long  do  you  expect  to 
live,  so  that  the  loan  will  be  paid  off.  But  I  do  think 
that,  as  another  solution,  that  there  are  foundations  of 
all  kinds  who  are  looking  today  for  an  outlet  for  their 
money.  Why  can't  they  as  foundations,  not  on  the 
basis  of  charity,  but  on  the  basis  of  public  service  or 
any  way  you  want  to  name  it,  lease  the  property  from 
a  builder  who  will  build  100  or  200  units,  guarantee- 
ing to  him  that  he  will  receive  so  much  rent  from  that 
particular  unit.  I  think  tluit  is  one  way  yon  could 
bring  in  the  outsiders.  Because  I  feel  that  cooperative 
housing  is  one  step  but  I  think  if  something  else  is 
added  to  it,  that  something  will  make  the  individual 
and  the  lending  institution  go  out  and  minimize  his 
risk,  so  that  when  the  bank  looks  at  the  proposal  the.v 
will  see  that  it  looks  like  such  a  mortgage  will  be  paid 
off  when  the  time  comes. 

New  York  City  alone  last  .vear  had  90,000  applicants 
for  public  housing  apartments  that  were  being  built 
in  New  York  City ;  90  per  cent  of  those  people  were 
living  in  substandard  houses;  they  apparently  were 
qualified  to  live  in  these  houses  that  were  being  built. 
How  can  you  provide  for  the  old  people  when  you 
have  so  much  that  you  have  to  provide  for  somebody 
else  ?    You   have   to   view   all   these    things   together ; 
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public-  housing'  is  one  of  the  answers,  but  only  one. 
I  think  that  we  should  build  for  these  older  people 
public  housing,  but  I  think  it  should  also  be  encour- 
aged by  private  individuals  along  the  lines  I  have  out- 
lined. 

By  Mr.  C.  W.  Marshall,  Vice  President,  Central 
Trust  Company,  Rochester,  New  York : 

A  great  many  conferences  and  hearings  have  oifered 
A-arious  ideas  and  solutions  but  nobody  has  done  any- 
thing concrete  about  producing  housing  for  the  aged. 

First,  there  are  approximately  twelve  and  one-half 
million  people  over  65  in  the  United  States,  with 
approximately  10  per  cent  in  New  York  State.  This 
figure,  it  is  estimated,  will  increase  to  17  million  in 
the  next  20  years.  Of  this  twelve  and  one-half  million, 
94  per  cent  live  in  either  their  own  households  or 
households  of  others  with  only  6  per  cent  living  in 
institutions;  68  per  cent  of  the  older  people  living  ui 
households  own  their  own  homes.  To  me  this  proves 
that  most  older  people  prefer  to  live  by  themselves, 
particularly  when  statistics  show  that  SO  per  cent  of 
people  65  or  over  have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
per  annum.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  people 
65  or  over  are  now  receiving  retirement  pensions  or 
old  age  insurance  with  about  one-fifth  on  imblii-  wel- 
fare rolls. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  am  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  well  older  people  and  not  those  requir- 
ing medical  or  sheltered  care.  Tn  my  opinion,  this  is 
a  community  problem  which  should  be  solved  locally 
and  controlled  locally  but  which  requires  assistance 
from  city,  state,  and  Federal  governments.  I  can  best 
illustrate  my  point  by  giving  you  a  brief  history  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  Rochester  for  veterans. 

In  1945  the  eight  banks  formed  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  construct  152  apartments,  each  containing  four 
and  one-half  rooms  on  land  purchased  from  the  city 
of  Rochester  for  $1.  This  corporation  then  secured  a 
connnitmeut  for  an  FHA  mortgage  insured  under 
section  608  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This  mort- 
gage is  shared  pro  rata  by  the  eight  banks  and  carries 
an  interest  rate  of  2V2  per  cent  and  amortizes  in  full 
in  39  years.  The  city  of  Rochester  contributed  the 
streets  and  sewers  in  the  project  and  also  gives  the 
corporation  a  concession  in  the  form  of  a  partial  as- 
sessment but  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
mortgage  is  paid  the  property  reverts  to  the  city  in  its 
entirety.  This  pro.ject  is  operated  entirely  on  a  non- 
profit basis  and  originally  rented  for  $48  per  month. 


^Xote:  In  Hay,  1953,  si.x  months  after  Mr.  JIarshall  pre- 
sented this  paper  at  our  hearing,  lie  and  other  leading  Roches- 
terians  set  up  tlie  first  non-profit  private  apartment  house  for 
the  aged  upstate. 


This  rental  was  recently  increased  to  $52  per  month. 
Since  the  original  project  the  Rochester  Home  Build- 
ers have  erected  a  similar  project  containing  136  units 
and  financed  the  same  way.  In  1947.  45  industrial  and 
mercantile  firms,  together  with  the  city  of  Rochester, 
formed  a  corporation  under  the  Redevelopment  Com- 
panies Law  of  the  New  York  State  Housing  Act  Law 
to  construct  228  units  for  rental  to  veterans.  Under 
this  law  a  city  or  municipality  may  exempt  all  im- 
provements from  taxation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
25  years.  Here  again  the  mortgage  was  financed  by 
the  eight  banks  at  2.5  per  cent  interest  and  insured 
by  the  FHA  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  Also 
this  property  reverts  to  the  city  of  Rochester  when  the 
mortgage  is  amortized.^ 

Rochester  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  country 
which  does  not  have  a  Housing  Authority  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  never  do  have  one.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
majority  of  its  citizens  that  each  community  should 
solve  its  own  problems  with  the  least  possible  assist- 
ance from  outside  sources.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
state  subsidized  project  containing  392  units  open- 
ing at  the  present  time  but  this  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  we  were  able  to  gc-t  certain  changes  in 
the  tax  laws,  which  I  will  explain  later. 

All  of  these  projects  are  designed  to  conform  to 
standards  now  recommended  for  safe  housing  for 
older  i^eople.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  in 
modern  housing?  It  is  our  hope  that  when  the  veteran 
demand  is  satisfied  this  same  housing  will  be  used  for 
older  people.  In  fact,  there  should  be  a  mixture,  at 
the  present  time,  to  provide  a  balance.  "Why  should 
we  segregate  the  wisdom  and  experience  gained  by 
older  people  when  the  young  people  today  could  and 
should  benefit  ? 

We  have  in  Rochester  a  very  active  Mayor  "s  Housing 
Committee  headed  by  Elmer  B.  Milliman.  This  com- 
mittee has  under  way,  at  the  present  time,  a  survey 
in  connection  with  the  Baden-Ormond  area  to  be 
financed  under  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Law  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  whereby  the  Federal  (Jovern- 
ment  pays  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  clearing  and  re- 
developing a  slum  area  by  private  enterprise.  It  is 
believed  that  this  survey  will  give  Rochester  a  very 
clear  picture  of  what  is  needed  in  the  near  future 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  ample  pro^'ision  for  housing 
of  old  people  will  be  included. 

This  brings  me  to  the  changes  in  tax  laws.  Several 
years  ago  when  the  first  projects  were  started,  we 
attempted  to  secure  a  change  in  the  tax  laws  whereby 
interest  on  mortgages  in  connection  with  non-profit 
housing  would  be  tax  exempt  to  the  investor.  We 
were  unable  to  get  this  changed,  thereby  placing  lis 
on  a  parity  with  State  and  Fedei-al  Public  Housing 
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bonds.  Last  year  the  New  York  State  Legislature  had 
a  bill  introduced  to  loan  $50,000,000  to  non-profit 
agencies  for  expanding-  and  building  facilities  for 
older  people  with  no  action  as  yet.  This  is  a  very 
forward  step  and  I  hope  the  new  Legislature  will  act 
favorably  this  year.  However,  the  change  in  the  Tax 
Law  recommended  above  will  accomplish  the  same  end 
as  there  is  no  shortage  of  funds  available  for  invest- 
ment by  private  sources. 

The  Desmond  Committee  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  New  York  State  in  bringing  this  very  serious 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Now  it  is  up  to 
each  local  community  to  act,  not  only  on  housing  but 
on  emplo.yment,  education,  health,  and  welfare.  Think 


of  all  the  brains,  wisdom,  ability,  and  money  that  is 
going  to  waste  by  not  utilizing  the  efforts  of  these 
elderly  citizens,  also  the  additional  cost  of  medical 
treatment,  old  age  assistance  and  public  welfare  due 
to  improper  guidance  and  living  conditions.  Each 
community  should  establish  local  citizens'  commit- 
tees representing  all  phases  of  the  problem  and  co- 
ordinating the  various  agencies  now  functioning  in 
health,  employment,  social  welfare,  education,  and 
housing  and  solve  this  rapidly  increasing  problem  on 
a  local  level.  I  believe  Rochester  has  shown  in  at  least 
a  small  way  what  can  be  accomplished  by  cooperation 
between  city  government,  industry  and  financial  in- 
stitutions on  a  communitj-  problem. 
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The  Aged  and  Pu  blic  Housing 


By  Commissioner  Herman  T.  Stichman 

'New  York  Htate  Division  of  Housing 


In  this  report,  the  New  York  State  Housing  Commissioner  announces  a  pioneering  program  not  only 
to  make  available  apartments  for  the  aged  in  public  housing  projects  but  also  to  convert  apartments  in 
private  projects  for  use  of  the  elderly. 


Two  YEARS  ago  we  decided  to  take  action  and 
issued  an  order  that  all  local  housing  authori- 
ties that  had  the  use  of  State  loan  funds  for 
public  housing  must  make  provision  for  the  aging  in 
all  future  projects. 

Since  projects  are  planned  at  least  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, that  might  mean  that  a  great  many  apartments 
that  otherwise  might  be  provided  would  have  been  lost. 
So«we.went  so  far  as  t^schange  existing. plans  that  were 
then  on  the  drawing  board,  some  of  which  were  ready 
to  go  to  bid,  to  insert  a  requirement  of  these  specially 
designed  apartments  for  the  aging. 

In  those  apartments  we  are  requiring,  after  con- 
sultation with  Senator  Desmond's  committee  and  a 
number  of  other  groups,  the  following: 


All  thresholds  are  to  be  eliminated,  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  tripping.  We  are  substituting  for  gas  heat, 
which  is  normal  in  most  of  our  projects,  electric  cook- 
ing, in  order  to  prevent  the  boiling  over  of  liquids, 
with  the  consequent  danger  of  asphyxiation  if  the 
elderly  person  happens  to  be  inattentive  or  dozing. 

All  shelves  are  to  be  placed  at  easy-to-reach  levels. 
TTe  had  an  inquiry  from  Cornell  and  several  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  to  whether  that  meant 
that  the  aging  would  have  to, stoop  to  get  at  the  shelves, 
which  is  just  as  serious  as  having  to  get  on  a  chair, 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  at  all ;  it  merely  means  that 
shelves  are  to  be  at  an  easy-to-reach  level  rather  than 
quite  high. 

In  my  own  apartment  I  have  to  get  on  a  chair  in 
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order  to  get  to  some  of  the  shelves,  and  for  others  I 
have  to  stoop  way  down :  that  wonld  be  eliminated  in 
onr  planning. 

All  our  windows  will  have  mechanical  operators ;  it 
is  a  simple  thing  but  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence for  the  aging. 

All  the  apartments  are  to  face  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  they  will  not  be  in  any  one  building,  although 
they  may  lie  in  wings  or  on  floors  of  a  number  of 
buildings.  I  .say  they  are  not  to  be  all  in  one  building 
because  we  don't  want  the  aging  isolated  in  our  proj- 
ects from  the  stream  of  life. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  visited  Sweden  to  study  their 
housing  I  found  that  they  had  gone  to  the  erroneous 
method  of  having  separate  projects  solely  for  the  ag- 
ing. This  meant  that  they  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  except  listening  to  their  friends  tell  of  their  troubles 
and  then  repeating  their  own  troubles  back.  I  was 
in  several  apartments,  and  what  you  would  normally 
see  was  a  table,  and  20  or  30  photographs  of  children, 
grandchildren,  cousins  and  aunts,  and  so  on,  and  all 
the  elderly  had  to  do  in  the  evening  was  come  back 
and  look  at  the  photos ;  there  was  no  iDrogram  for  them, 
and  there  were  no  younger  people  there,  no  oppor- 
tunity to  baby-sit,  and  no  opportunity  to  talk  to 
young  people  during  the  cotirse  of  the  day.  The 
Swedes  have  discovered  their  error,  and  that  is  to  be 
changed. 

There  will  be  two  types  of  apartments:  One,  will 
have  a  double  bedroom  and  a  separate  full  size  liv- 
ing and  combination  dining  room,  inclitding  kitchen 
facilities,  and  a  separate  bedroom.  That  is  designed 
for  coitples  63  or  65.  The  .second  will  be  for  those 
about  70 ;  it  will  be  a  somewhat  smaller  apartment. 
We  have  to  visualize  that  when  couples  are  over  70, 
one  or  the  other  may  go,  and  when  they  go,  neither 
one  of  them  or  the  survivor  might  want  to  move,  so 
that  we  are  providing  a  much  smaller  apartment  where 
the  living  I'oom  and  sleeping  room  will  be  combined. 

Then  there  will  be  a  separate  combination  dining 
and  kitchen  space,  smaller  than  the  first  type,  but  in 
each  ease  there  will  be  adequate  window  space  and 
there  will  be  a  separate  bathroom. 

Now  the  bath  in  each  case  will  have  a  seat  in  the 
tub  but  if  a  shower  is  provided  we  expect  to  have  a 
seat  in  the  shower  too,  because  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  accidents  for  the  aging,  and  even  for  those 
who  are  younger,  is  slipping  in  the  tub. 

Those  will  rent  for  about  $32.50  to  $37  a  month, 
and  the  maximum  income  of  tenants  will  be  about 
$2200  a  year.  You  see,  we  have  income  restrictions  in 
the  public  housing  law,  and  that  takes  care  of  the 
pensioner  and  a  person  who  is  supported  by  relatives, 
but  it  might  exclude  quite  a  number  of  other  people. 


In  our  total  program  we  have  a  $735  million  loan 
fund. 

We  will  probably  be  providing-  about  1500  apart- 
ments for  the  aging  throughout  the  State,  which  is 
substantial  but  not  enough.  Of  that  number  we  ex- 
pect to  complete  or  have  under  construction  in  1953 
about  585.  That  is  a  good  start,  but  you  can't  do  a 
full  job  with  public  funds. 

New  Private  Housing  for  the  Aged 

So  we  have  been  talking  to  our  friends  in  private 
industry  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  them  to  go  along 
and  provide  housing  for  the  aging  without  income  re- 
strictions bttt  at  moderate  rents. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  great  housing  company 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  providing  good 
hottsing  for  lower  income  families.  City  and  Stiburban 
Homes,  Inc..  of  which  Mr.  John  Cahill  is  the  presi- 
dent and  the  gtiiding  hand,  has  just  agreed  that  in 
two  great  developments  which  they  have,  one  at  64  to 
65th  Streets,  York  to  First  Avenue,  and  the  second 
from  77th  to  79th  Streets,  taking  up  two  great  blocks 
from  Franklin  Roosevelt  Drive  to  York  Avenue,  they 
are  going  to  build  special  apartments  for  the  aging, 
according  to  our  specifications. 

That  is  the  first  time,  .so  far  as  I  know  in  the  coun- 
try, that  a  private  group  is  going  to  go  to  the  expense 
— it  will  be  about  $3,500  an  apartment — to  provide 
at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  apartments  for  the  aged. 
The  total  number  of  such  apartments  will  be  about 
200 ;  120  up  at  77th  to  79th  Street,  and  80  at  64th  to 
65th  Streets.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  any  private 
company  will  take  the  .steps  to  provide  these  special 
apartments  for  the  aging,  and  great  credit  for  that 
is  due  to  Senator  Desmond  and  his  committee  be- 
cause they  started  the  ball  rolling. 

The  rentals  there  will  be  higher  than  in  our  pub- 
lic housing  projects  of  course.  They  will  run  from 
aboitt  $75  to  $92.50,  but,  considering  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  about  $3,500  to  remodel  the  apartments,  I 
think  the  rental  charge  is,  if  not  modest,  reasonable, 
and  that  great  company  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
initial  step. 

That  takes  care  then  of  persons  with  unlimited 
incomes,  but  we  still  have  a  group  with  incomes  which 
will  be  too  high  to  enable  them  to  be  admitted  to  our 
public  housing  projects  and  still  not  quite  enough  so 
that  they  can  afl'ord  this  housing  provided  by  City  & 
Suburban  Homes  and  by  other  private  interests  which 
we  hope  will  follow  their  example. 

So  I  have  asked  these  so-called  limited  dividend 
housing  companies  which  are  under  our  supervision, 
places    such    as    Knickerbocker    Village,    down    near 
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Bruuklyii  Bridge;  Boulevard  Gardens  in  Queens;  and 
Hillside  Houses  in  the  Bronx,  whether  they  -would  uot 
set  aside  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  smaller  apartments 
and  giA'e  a  preference  in  those  to  the  aging. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  the  managers  of  those  housing 
projects  recently — those,  mind  yon,  are  built  with 
private  funds.  There  is  no  State  loan  and  no  State 
subsidies  such  as  there  are  in  public  housing.  It  is 
private  enterprise,  although  they  do  enjoy  a  partial 
tax  i^xemption.  namely,  on  the  value  of  improvement 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  has  expired  in  some 
eases.  But  all  the  managers  have  agreed  and  now  I 
am  hearing  from  the  ofiicers  that  this  is  desirable  and 
that  they  will  set  aside  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their 
apartments   for  the  aging. 

rhose  places  have  been  built — I  think  the  first  one 
was  ]irobably  completed  in  about  1928,  the  law  dates 
back  to  1926,  and  the  last  one  was  probably  completed 
in  19.'J.5,  and  their  earnings  are  limited  to  6  per  cent. 

It  probably  will  not  be  feasible  to  provide  in  the 
limited  dividend  projects  all  the  facilities  that  I  have 
mentioned  that  we  are  going  to  provide  in  our  public 
housing  projects  and  that  the  City  &  Suburban  Homes 
Inc.  will  do  in  its  three  blocks  of  apartments.  It  prob- 
ably will  not  be  feasible  for  them  to  do  that,  but  some 
of  those  facilities  can  be  provided,  and  the  rentals 
there  range  from  as  low  as  $26  for  a  two-room  apart- 
ment— that  is  exclusive  of  utilities,  whereas  in  the  ease 
of  public  housing  it  includes  heat,  light,  and  electricity 
for  cooking — to  as  much  as  .$58.55  for  three  and  a  half 
rooms,  and  the  incomes  may  be  as  much  as  .$3,800. 

Federal  Action  Needed 

So  you  see  \\-e  now  have  the  framework  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  aged,  irrespective  of  income  but  only 
in  a  small  way.  iluch  more  could  be  done,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  incoming  Federal  adminis- 
tration will  do  that  and  adopt  the  same  regulations 
that  the  State  of  New  York  under  Governor  Dewey 
lias  adopted,  namely,  requiring  that  all  federally  aided 
Federal  Housing  projects  set  aside  at  least  5  per  cent 
of  their  apartments  throughout  the  country  for  the 
aging.  As  yet  that's  not  being  done;  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing  to  do  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  done. 


An  there  is  no  reason  also  why,  with  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  mortgages  which  have  been  insured  by  the 
FHA  and  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  in  return  for  getting  that  benefit  from  the 
Federal  Government,  private  builders  can't  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  5  per  cent  of  their  apartments  for 
the  aging  and  these  greater  FHA  and  VA  develop- 
ments. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  j)rogress  is  if  the 
Federal  Government  imposes  similar  requirements 
with  respect  to  all  funds  that  it  makes  available,  and 
all  mortgages  which  it  insures  or  guarantees,  such  as 
the  State  of  New  York  here  has  done,  under  the 
iuA-itation  of  Senator  Desmond  and  his  committee. 

In  that  way  we  will  really  be  doing  something  for 
the  aging  in  the  country,  and  it  won't  be  necessary 
for  us  merely  to  hope.  Conferences  are  great  things 
but  now  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  demand  that 
they  be  implemented  with  action. 

Health  and  Housing 

We  don't  think  it  is  enough  in  our  projects  merely 
to  provide  the  housing  for  the  aging.  Therefore,  I 
have  invited  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
to  provide  in  our  projects  a  family  medical,  full  medi- 
cal care  program  at  clinic  rates,  but  in  the  home,  for 
400  families  in  our  projects.  I  have  asked  them  also 
to  institute  a  program  of  geriatric  studies  and  we  will 
be  working  in  cooperation  with  this  committee  in  order 
to  determine  the  method  by  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  lengthen  the  period  of  usefulness,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  of  life. 

This  is  a  great  step  forward,  and  we  are  trying  to 
interest  other  hosj^itals  and  medical  schools  in  insti- 
tuting similar  programs  in  other  state-aided  hous- 
ing i^rojects.  That  is  going  to  bring  better  medical 
care  to  families  of  lower  income  groups,  at  clinic  rates, 
and  it  will  be  most  helpful  in  preventive  psychologj'. 
And  if  the  Federal  Government  could  adopt  a  similar 
program,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
country. 

So  under  the  spur  of  the  committees  such  as  this, 
go\'ernmental  bodies  are  moving  forward  and  are  tak- 
ing the  action  of  good  leadership  and  showing  private 
groups  how  they  can  aid  in  making  the  waj'  of  life 
better  in  America. 
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Old  Age  Homes  and  State  Loans 


By  Albert  J.  Abrams 


Director,  Neic  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 


Are  our  old  age  homes  crowded?  How  sound  financially  are  the  homes?  Do  we  need  state  loans 
to  old  age  homes  for  construction  of  new  facilities  and  new-type  facilities  such  as  cottages,  apartments, 
infirmaries?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  explored  in  the  following  report. 


THIS  is  a  report  on  a  study  to  help  determine  the 
desirability  and  nrg;eney  for  granting  of  State 
loans  to  non-protit  organizations  for  construc- 
tion of  old  age  homes  and  new  types  of  facilities  such 
as  cottages,  apartments,  infirmaries,  boarding  homes 
and  nursing  homes  for  the  aged.^ 

The  study  is  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
privately  operated  and  owned  old  age  homes  in  the 
State  of  New  York  by  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond, 
Committee  Chairman,  early  in  1952. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  184  homes  known  to 
our  Committee.-  These  homes  had  an  estimated  ca- 
pacity of  14,727,  of  which  8,909  beds  or  61  per  cent 
were  in  New  York  City. 

Fift.y-six  old  age  homes  returned  usable  replies  in 
time  for  analysis.  These  represented  35  per  cent  of 
the  homes  in  New  York  City  and  29  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

Size  of  Old  Age  Homes 

The  homes  responding  to  the  questionnaire  ranged 
in  size  from  a  capacity  of  two  to  a  capacity  of  over 
900  aged. 


^Our  Committee  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  H.  Berry, 
research  director,  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  for 
tabulation  of  the  returns.  Miss  Gladys  Fisher,  director  of  old 
age  assistance  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
Miss  Flora  Fox,  executive  director  of  the  Central  Bureau  for 
Jewish  Aged;  Miss  OUie  A.  Randall,  consultant  on  services  to 
the  aged,  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Ruskowski,  Associate  Director  of  our  Committee,  aided 
in  construction  of  the  questionnaire  on  which  the  survey  was 
based. 

-  Data  on  number  of  old  age  homes  in  the  State  was  based  on 
Directory  of  Institutions  for  Adults,  6th  ed,,  1943,  published 
by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  brought  up 
to  date  as  of  Jan.  16,  19,52.  A  new  edition,  the  seventh,  was 
issued  by  the  department  in  September,  1952. 


The  56  reporting  homes  had  a  total  capacity  of 
5,850  or  an  average  of  104. 

TABLE  I 

Old  Age  Homes  in  New  York  State 

(as  of  Jan.  16,  1952) 

No.  of  Homes 
Number  of  Old  Age  Homes  Returning  Questionnaires 

Rest  of  Rest  of 

Capacity  N.Y.C.  State  Total     N.Y.C.  State  Total 

1-5 0  2  2  0  2  2 

6-10 2  5  7  0  4  4 

11-20 1  31  .32  1  8  9 

21-50 9  59  68  2  12  14 

51-100 11  25  36  5  6  11 

101-200 13  9  22  6  6  12 

201-500 13  0  13  1  1  2 

501  and  over.  3  2  5  3  0  3 

52  131  185  18  38  56 

However,  the  homes  upstate  tend  predominantly  to 
be  of  21-50  bed  capacity,  while  in  New  York  City,  as 
might  be  expected,  tend  to  be  larger,  between  101-500 
bed  capacity. 

As  shown  by  Table  II,  17  homes  had  77.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  capacity  of  all  reporting  homes. 

TABLE  II 

Capacity  of  56  Homes  for  the  Aged,  Classified  by  Size 

Average 

Capacity               Number  Total  Percent  Size  per 

Homes  Capacity  Capacity  Home 

Total  homes 56  5,850  100.0  104 

Less  than  20 U  161  2.8  12 

20  and  less  than    40..         10  275  4.7  28 

40  and  less  than    60..           S  389  6.6  49 

60  and  less  than    80..           7  472  8.1  67 

80  and  less  than  100. .         —  —  —  — 

100  and  less  than  200..         12  1,678  28.7  140 

200  and  more 5  2,875  49.1  575 
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Vacancies  and  Waiting  Lists  in  Old  Age  Homes' 

The  survej'  discloses: 

1.  There  are  3,372  persons  on  waiting  lists  of  old 
age  homes^  covered  in  the  survey. 

2.  There  are  only  421  vacancies  in  56  old  age 
homes  to  meet  this  waiting  list. 

3.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  reporting  homes  had 
vacancies  of  five  or  less. 

4.  Thirty-one  homes  or  55  per  cent  of  all  reporting 
homes  had  some  vacancies: 

(a)  two  homes  reported  over  35  vacancies 
each 

(b)  two    homes    reported    31-35    vacancies 
each. 

(c)  five  homes  reported  16-25  vacancies  each. 

(d)  two    homes    reported    11-15    vacancies 
each. 

(e)  twenty  homes  reported  1-10  vacancies. 

5.  Twenty  homes  reporting  no  vacancies  had  a 
capacity  of  1,337,  and  a  total  waiting  list  of 
1,517,  while  the  31  homes  with  vacancies  had  a 
capacity  of  4,115,  and  a  waiting  list  of  1,855. 

TABLE  III 

Vacancies  in  Old  Age  Homes 

Number  of 

Vacancies  homes 

Total  homes   56 

1-5    18 

6-10    2 

11-15    2 

16-20    4 

21-25    — 

26-30    1 

31-35    2 

Over  35    2 

No  vacancies  25 


% 

100 

32 
3.5 
3.5 


3.5 
3.5 
45. 


Thus  the  survey  indicates  that  25  homes  or  45  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  have  no  vacancies,  but  also 
discloses  that  31  or  55  per  cent  do  have  vacancies. 


'  In  an  effort  to  determine  precisely  what  old  age  homes 
meant  by  use  of  term  "waiting  list"  and  "application  list"  we 
asked:  How  many  individuals  are  now  on  your  application 
list?  How  many  are  on  your  waiting  list?  Estimated  time  to 
clear  your  application  lists?  Estimated  time  to  clear  your  wait- 
ing list?  Does  your  application  and/or  waiting  list  really  tell 
the  whole  story?  Is  your  waiting  list  so  full  you  don't  add 
others  who  apply?  Do  you  place  all  your  applicants  on  your 
waiting  list?  on  your  application  list?  Are  there  other  factors 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  interpret  what  your  waiting 
list  really  signifies? 

'This  covers  46  of  the  56  homes  reporting,  as  II)  homes  did 
not   report  on   waiting   or   application   lists. 

°  There  may  be  some  duplication  in  the  totals  of  those  on 
the  waiting  list,  as  one  oldster  may  be  on  more  than  one 
waiting  list.  However,  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  this  practice.  In  many  communities  social  agencies  attemiit 
to  limit  this  duplication. 


It  also  highlights  the  fact  that  if  all  the  vacancies 
were  filled,  there  would  still  be  an  88  per  cent  or  higher 
shortage  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  now  on  waiting 
lists. 

Homes  with  vacancies  had  45.1  persons  on  waiting 
lists  per  100  capacity  while  those  with  no  vacancies 
had  113.5  on  their  waiting  lists  per  100  capacity! 
Thus  it  is  almost  three  times  as  difficult  to  obtain 
admi.ssion  to  a  home  with  no  vacancies  as  it  is  to  obtain 
admission  to  a  home  with  some  vacancies. 

We  found  that  81  per  cent  of  all  vacancies  were  in 
13  homes  with  a  capacity  of  100  or  more  and  about 
45  per  cent  of  all  vacancies  were  in  four  homes  with 
a  capacity  of  200  or  more !  And  three  of  the  four  were 
in  New  York  City. 

One  home  of  over  900  capacity  reports  40  vacan- 
cies; an  other  home  with  over  650  capacitj'  reports 
30  vacancies;  a  home  with  over  600  capacity  reports 
65  vacancies,  but  several  wards  were  temporarily  un- 
occupied because  of  renovations  and  alterations.  So 
that  even  the  421  vacancy  figures  over-state  the  real 
situation.^ 

TABLE  IV 
Homes  for  the  Aged — Classified  by  Size  and  Vacancies 


Total 
Homes   Capacity 

Having  of  Homes  Total 

Total   Vacan-     Having  Bed 

Size        Homes     cies     Vacancies  Vacancies 

Total 56          31           4,418  421 

Under  20  beds.  14            6                84  19 

20-40 10           7             207  34 

40-60 8           2             100  7 

60-80 7            3              195  21 

100-200. ...     12           9          1,322  150 

200-1- 5           4          2,510  190 

*  81  residents  (4  over  in  one  home) . 

'^  299  residents  {22  over  capacity  in  one  home). 


One  home  with  55  capacit.v  reports  "our  book  has 
been  closed  for  several  years.  Vacancj-  occitrs  only  by 
death  and  we  have  not  had  a  death  in  over  a  year. ' ' 

One  home  reports  it  can  accommodate  12  persons 
but  is  "financially  able"  to  care  for  only  10.  Another 
home  with  a  capacitj'  of  16  says  it  has  two  persons  in 
a  room,  but  should  have  single  rooms  for  two  guests, 
one  of  whom  is  bedridden  and  the  other  of  whom  is 
developing  into  "quite  a  mental  case." 

Many  homes  do  not  put  persons  on  waiting  lists  at 
all.  So  the  waiting  list  is  only  indicative.  One  home 
with  a  capacity  of  10  says  that  "lack  of  help"  limits 
its  waiting  list.  A  home  with  44  capacity  says  it  does 
not  believe  in  keeping  a  large  waiting  list ;  this  home 
has  84  on  its  application  list,  and  12  on  its  waiting 
lists.  . 


Total 

Homes 

Capacity 

With 

of  Homes 

No 

With 

Vacan- 

No 

cies 

Vacancies 

25 

1,432 

8 

a  77 

3 

68 

6 

289 

4 

''277 

3 

356 

1 

365 
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Another  factor  entering  into  an  appraisal  of  the 
vacancy  situation  is  that  some  homes,  admittedljr  few, 
are  new  and  are  still  filling-  their  beds. 

A  home  housing  25  oldsters  says  that  if  all  ap- 
plicants were  accepted  it  would  add  80  aged  each 
year.  A  16-bed  home  sa,ys  it  urgently  needs  single 
rooms,  rather  than  wards  or  double  rooms.  And  one 
upstate  home  with  a  capacity  of  10  says  ' '  we  are  plan- 
ning to  close  within  the  next  10  years." 

The  small  and  the  big  homes  tend  to  have  a  higher 
ratio  of  persons  seeking  admission  than  medium-sized 
homes,  as  indicated  by  Table  V. 

So  iu  summarizing  the  vacancy  situation  in  old  age 
homes,  we  find  that  even  if  all  vacancies  were  tilled, 
it  would  meet  only  a  small  jjortion  of  the  apparent 
need.  Almost  60  per  cent  as  many  aged  are  on  waiting 
lists  of  homes  as  are  in  the  homes  themselves. 

TABLE  V 

Persons    on    Waiting   and/or    Application    Lists    Reported    by 
46  Homes,  Classified  by  Size 

Persons  on  waiting  and 
or  application  list 

Ratio  per 

Number  100  Capacity 

3.372  62 

SI  S7 

211  88 

199  .59 

158  33 

445  30 

2,27S  79 


No.  Total 

Size  Homes  Capacity 

Total 46  5,452 

-20 7  93 

20-40 9  240 

40-60 8  3,34 

60-80 7  472 

100-200 10  1.43S 

200-1- 5  2.875 


TABLE  VI 

Persons  on  Waiting  or  Application  Lists  of  2G  Homes  Reporting 

Vacancies  and  20  Homes  Reporting  no  Vacancy, 

Classified  by  Size 


Vacancy 


No  Vacancy 


%  on  %  on 

Total                 List  to  Total  List  to 

No.    Capac-  Persons  Capac-  No.  Capac-  PersonsCapac- 

Size     Homes     ity     on  Lists     ity     Homes  itv  on  List     itv 

Total         26      4,115     1,855      45.1  20  1.337  1,517     113  5 

-20        4           56          35      62.5        3  37  46    124. 

20-40        6          172        152      74.3        3  68  59      87. 

40-60        2          100         42      42.  (6)  234  157      66. 

60-80        3          195         49      25.1  (4)  277  109      39. 

100-200       7      1,082        299      27.6        3  356  146      41. 

200-1-  4      2,510    1,278      51.0        1  365  1,000    274. 


TABLE  VII 

Waiting 
and/or 
Application 
Homes         Lists 

No  Vacancies 20  1 ,517 

Vacancies 26  1 ,  855 


Persons 

on  W.  L. 

per  im 

Capacity         Capacity 

1..337  113  5 

4,115  45  1 


46 


3,. 372 


5,452 
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Time  to  Clear  Lists 

How  long  does  it  take  an  aged  person  seeking  to  be 
admitted  to  an  old  age  home  in  New  York  State  to 
aetitally  be  admitted? 

No  specific  answer  can  be  given  to  this  qitestion. 

The  time  will  vai-y  from  home  to  home.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  home  just  opening  its  doors,  only  a  few 
weeks  may  be  necessary.  One  home  with  34-bed  ca- 
pacity and  nine  on  its  waiting  list  estimates  it  will 
take  seven  years  to  clear  its  list. 

Usually  only  death  creates  a  vacancy. 

And  while  we  have  no  tangible  evidence  as  yet,  there 
is  some  basis  for  the  hypothesis  that  mortality  rate  of 
those  on  waiting  lists  is  as  high  or  higher  than  that 
of  residents  of  the  old  age  homes.  We  do  know  that 
in  many  cases  the  waiting  lists  are  cleared  by  deaths 
of  those  who  waited  and  waited  and  waiting,  died. 

Homes  which  have  no  vacancies  at  present  reported 
to  our  committee  a  wait  of  one  to  three  years  to  clear 
their  waiting  lists.  One  home,  for  example,  has  a 
capacity  of  55  and  waiting  list  of  18,  but  since  it  has 
not  had  a  death  of  a  resident  in  over  a  year,  no 
vacancy  has  occurred.  The  only  turn-over  that  has 
taken  place  is  in  the  waiting  list,  not  in  the  residents. 

One  home  with  84  on  its  aiDplication  list,  12  on  its 
waiting  list  (it  reports  we  "do  not  believe  in  keeping 
a  large  waiting  list")  estimates  it  would  take  three 
years  to  clear  its  waiting  list.  Generally  however  a 
wait  of  one  to  two  years  is  certain  for  anyone  who 
now  applied  for  admission  to  a  home  without  a  current 
vacancy. 

Homes  that  do  have  vacancies  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  also  report  a  wide  variation  in  time  to  clear 
their  waiting  lists.  A  home  with  33  capacity,  one 
^•acaucy  and  26  on  its  waiting  list,  estimates  it  would 
take  four  j'ears  to  clear  its  waiting  list.  A  38-bed 
home  with  two  vacancies  and  54  on  its  waiting  list 
reports  a  five-year  wait  would  be  required  to  clear 
its  list.  However,  a  wait  of  one  to  two  years  for  ad- 
mission would  seem  to  be  common. 

TABLE   VIII 
Waiting  List  Cases 

Estimated  Period  for  ( tearing  List 

Persons  Total        Xo  1-3  4-6  7-n  1-2         3-5         7 

on  List  Homes    Rejiort    Months    Months    Months     Years     Years    Y'ears 

Total  homes o()  25  S  2  2  It  4  1 

None  or  no  reoort  10  10  —  —  —  —  —  — 

1-5 8  4  3  —  —  1  —  — 

6-10 6  2  2  1  —  —  1  — 

1 1-20    9  3  1  —  —  3  —  — 

21-50 13  4  2  1  —  4  11 

31-75 2  —  —  —  —  11  — 

75-100 3  —  —  —  —  2  1  — 

.More  than  100.,.  5  2  —  —  2  1  —  — 

The  importance  of  the  time  factor  in  connection 
with  old  age  homes  is  that  often  an  individual  does 
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not  apply  for  congregate  care  of  this  type  until  he  or 
his  family  feel  he  really  needs  it  badly.  The  decision 
to  apply  is  often  postponed  to  the  time  when  the 
problem  is  nrgent. 

Comments  by  some  of  the  homes  suggest  that  a 
good  many  persons  now  on  such  lists  will  not  be 
admitted  because  death  will  come  swifter  than 
vacancies. 

Admission  Requirements 

Limiting  admission  of  our  elderly  into  old  age  homes 
are  various  policies  adoiDted  by  the  homes  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Sometimes  a  bequest  which  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  the  home  contained  specifica- 
tions on  admissions ;  sometimes  the  organization  op- 
ei'ating  the  liome  will  automatically  limit  the  kinds  of 
persons  admitted  because  of  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
ization itself.  Some  of  the  admission  policies  are  de- 
signed to  assure  a  homogeneity  in  the  residents,  or  to 
serve  the  residents  of  a  particular  area.  Because  the 
admission  policies  were  often  established  many  years 
ago,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  periodically  re-ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  they  meet  modern-day 
needs. 

Sex 

As  indicated  by  the  following  table,  15  of  the  ')(i 
homes  will  accept  women  only,  41  will  accept  men 
and  women.  None  of  the  homes  reporting  accept  men 
alone,  although  it  is  known  that  there  are  a  few  homes 
in  the  state  that  do  restrict  admission  to  men.  How- 
ever, the  high  proportion  of  total  facilities  available  to 
women  as  compared  with  those  available  to  men  ap- 
parently reflects  in  part  the  higher  proportion  of 
women  in  the  upper  age  brackets,  the  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  plight  of  widows,  and  probably  also 
the  greater  need.  However,  the  desirability  of  admis- 
sions based  on  sex  need  to  be  reviewed  very  carefully 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  makes  any  sense  to 
exclude  the  aged  males,  for  example,  in  any  particular 
community. 

TABLE  IX 

Sex  Restrictions  of  Admission 

Number 
Sex  homes 

Total  Ironies    56 

Men  oniy    — 

Women  only    15 

Men  and  Women 41 

The  .supposed  greater  ability  of  older  men  to  care 
for  themselves  is  belied  by  their  greater  dependence 
on  women  throughout  their  lives  for  meals,  care  of 
cjuarters,  etc.,  and  the  hypothesis  that  children  seem 
more  likel.y  to  care  for  their  aged  mother  than  they 
will  for  their  aged  falher. 


Of  the  56  homes,  in  all,  the  15  homes  for  women  only 
reported  a  capacity  of  495  and  497  residents.  How- 
ever, one  home  for  women  onlj^  has  a  rated  capacity  of 
65  but  actually  houses  87  females.  This  means  that 
there  is  overcrowding  in  some  and  vacancies  in  others. 

There  is  a  capacity  of  5,355  beds  for  men  or  women 
in  the  41  homes,  compared  with  495  capacity  in  15 
homes  for  women  only.  However,  it  is  likely  that  a 
census  of  all  old  age  home  residents  would  show  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  them  are  women. 

TABLE  X 

Accommodations  Available  by  Sex 

Xumber  Total 

Sex                               Homes  Capacity  Residents 

Total  homes 56  .5.850  5,4.55 

ilen  only 

Women  only 15  495  "  497 

Men  and  women 41  5.355  4.95S 

=^  One  home  for  women  onl>"  utilized  abo\e  capacity. 

TABLE  XI 

Admission  Requirements — Minimum  Age 

Xumber  Home.s  nith 

.Specified,  Minimum 

Age  for 

Men  and  Women 

Jlinimum  Age  Total  AVomen  Only 

Total  homes .56  37  19 

50  years —  —  — 

55  years 1  —  '1 

60  years 10  6  M 

65  years 35  25  10 

67  years 1  1  — 

69  years 1  —  1 

70  years 2  1  1 

None  or  not  reported 6  4  2 

"  This  lionie  ser\'es  both  men  and  women.  The  minimum  age  for  men  here 
is  60  years. 

•^  Three  of  these  homes  serve  both  men  and  women,  with  a  minimum  of  65 
years  for  men. 

Age 

Why  does  one  old  age  home  require  that  you  be  at 
least  67  years  old  to  be  admitted,  while  another  re- 
quires that  you  be  at  least  69  ? 

"We  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,"  is  the 
response  to  that  kind  of  question. 

And  so  we  find  that  old  age  homes  tend  to  set  an 
arbitrary  minimum  age  requirement  for  admission. 
Of  56  reporting  homes,  35  set  the  age  at  65.  Ten 
impose  a  60-year  age  minimum,  while  a  scattering  of 
homes  employ  minimitm  age  limits  ranging  from  55  to 
70,  as  shown  by  Table  XI. 

Homes  serving  men  and  women  tend  to  have  uni- 
form age  requirements  for  both.  The  survey  did  dis- 
close five  homes  which  gave  women  a  five-year  dif- 
ferential, permitting  them  to  enter  five  years  younger 
than  males. 


Ill 


Since  we  are  a  society  that  deals  in  tangibles,  and 
likes  to  deal  in  fig-ures,  having  a  kind  of  subconscious 
yearning  for  the  assurance  and  security  and  uni- 
formity given  by  a  set  age  standard,  we  tend  to  be  un- 
comfortable if  we  permit  admissions  at  other  than  a 
standard  minimum  age.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  light  modern  physiological  knowledge  the  need  for 
congregate  care  can  hardly  be  established  scientifically 
on  the  basis  of  birthdays.  However,  the  mitigating 
factor  is  that  trustees  of  old  age  homes  quite  fre- 
quently do  permit  admission  of  persons  who  do  not 
meet  the  precise  age  limitations  laid  down  in  the  rules 
of  the  home. 

Marital  Status 

Admission  requirements  based  on  marital  status  are 
not  as  prevalent  as  commonly  assumed.  But  we  do  find 
that  one  home  will  accept  only  widowed  women,  one 
home  will  accept  couples  and  single  men,  one  home 
will  accept  coujiles  only,  while  another  home  that 
accepts  couples  will  also  accept  single  males  or 
females,  but  not  a  married  male  or  female  alone. 
Another  home  will  accept  single  or  widowed  males  or 
females,  but  excludes  couples. 

However,  as  indicated  in  Table  XII,  45  of  56  homes 
report  no  admission  requirement  based  on  marital 
status.  And  37  of  the  56  will  accept  couples.  How- 
ever, 19  of  the  56  homes  will  not  accept  couples. 

Since  frequently  nothing  can  be  more  j)athetic 
than  to  have  to  tear  apart  a  married  couple  in  their 
last  years,  it  seems  that  homes  are  revamping  their 
admission  requirements  to  permit  admission  of 
couples. 

TABLE  XII 

Admission  Requirements — Marital  Status 

Xumber  Homes  for  Aged  with 
Marital  Restrictions 

None  or  Single 

Not  or 

Total   Reported  Widowed  Widowed   Single 

Total  homes 56            45  6  2  3 

Women  only 15             10  4  1  — 

Couples  only 1              1  —  —  — 

Women  and  couples  .3              3  —  —  — 

Men  and  couples.  ...          1             —  —  —  1 

Men  and  women 

Including  couples.  .       32            29  1  —  2 

E.xcluding  couples.  .4              2  1  1  — 

Area  Restrictions 

The  tendency  of  homes  to  establish  restrictions  on 
admissions  based  on  the  residence  of  the  aged  is  dis- 
closed in  Table  XIII. 

We  find  that : 

1.    Only  10  homes  report  no  residence  restriction. 


2.  Twelve  upstate  homes  will  not  accept  any  aged 
who  do  not  live  in  the  coitnty  where  the  home  is 
located. 

3.  Sixteen  homes  in  New  York  City  recjuire  that 
the  applicant  live  in  that  city. 

Thus  homes  are  by  and  large  neighborhood  or  com- 
munit}^  institutions,  limiting  their  services  to  their 
own  cities  or  counties.  The  evolution  of  old  age  homes 
explains  this  restriction  and  today  the  source  of  funds 
for  the  homes  is  usually  local,  consisting  of  a  local 
religious  group  or  welfare  agencj'  or  local  chest  group. 

TABLE  XIII 

Area  Restrictions 

Number 
Area  homes 

Total  homes 56 

Local  community 

New   York  City 16 

Other     5 

County "   12 

Neighiioring  counties  3 

New  York  State 5 

New  York  State  and  others 2 

No  ai'ea  restriction 10 

No  report  on  area  served 3 

'^  Excluding  counties  comprising-  New  York  City,  which  are  in- 
cluded above  under  local  community. 

Chronically   111 

The  desperate  need  for  facilities  for  the  chronically 
ill  as  outlined  in  several  state  surveys  is  highlighted 
by  Table  XIV. 

Forty-one  of  the  56  old  age  homes  report  they  do 
not  accept  chronically  ill  cases  on  admission. 

Fourteen  report  the,y  do  accept  chronical^  ill  on 
admission.  But  even  these  have  such  a  varying  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "chronically  ill"  that  we  must 
assume  that  far  fewer  than  11  actually  permit  a 
chronically  ill  person  to  be  admitted.  For  example, 
one  of  the  14  will  accept  chronically  ill  individuals  if 
"permanent  hospitalization  is  not  required."  Others 
of  the  fourteen  define  chronically  ill  simply  as  bed- 
ridden patients,  although  a  bedridden  person  maj'  or 
may  not  be  chronically  ill. 

TABLE  XIV 

Homes  Accepting  Chronically  111  Persons 

Number 
homes 

Total  homes    56 

Accept  cases  of  chronic  illness 14  " 

Do  not  accept  chronic  cases 41 

No  report 1 

•  One  home  accepts  with  the  proviso  that  permanent  hospitali- 
zation is  not  required.  This  table  is  ol  doubtful  value  because 
the  term  "chronic"  has  not  been  uniformly  defined.  The  prevailing- 
interpretation  in  these  homes  appears  to  be  that  it  means  the 
same  as  bedridden. 
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Monetary  Restrictions 

Monetary  requirements  for  admission  vary  widely 
among  the  homes,  as  indicated  by  Table  XV. 

We  find: 

1.  Twenty-five  homes,  or  44.8  per  cent,  impose  an 
admission  fee  ranging  from  under  $500  to  over 
$3,500. 

2.  Six  homes,  or  10.2  per  cent,  require  transfer  of 
propertj'  as  a  requirement  of  admission. 

3.  Five  homes,  or  8.5  per  cent,  require  transfer  of 
property  plus  an  admission  of  $l,000-$2,500. 

4.  Eight  homes,  or  14.3  per  cent,  require  monthly 
payments  of  $70  a  month  to  over  $100  a  month. 

Significantly,  only  one  reporting  one  said  the  appli- 
cant "must  be  poor,  not  self-supporting,"  only  one 
other,  a  very  large  home  of  over  900  beds,  said  it 
reserves  about  95  per  cent  of  its  beds  for  indigents, 
and  only  one  home  said  it  preferred  those  in  "modest 
circumstances. ' ' 

TABLE  XV 

Monetary  Restrictions  on  Admission 

Number 
homes 

Total  homes    56 

Transfer  of  property  required 1 

Transfer  of  property  and  admission  fee  ' 

$1,000  and  less  than  $1.500 2 

$1,500  and  less  than  $2,000 2 

$2,000  and  less  than  $2,500 1 


Admission  fee,  no  transfer  of  property 

Less  than  $500 

$500  and  less  than  $1,000  " 

$1,000  and  less  than  $1,500 

$1,500  and  less  than  .$2,000 

$2,000  and  less  than  .$2,500 

$3,500  and  less  than  $4,000 

Amount  not  specified 

Admission  fee  not  fixed 


All  other  requirements 

Payment  on  monthly  basis 

Amount  not   specified 

Ability  of  family  to  pay 

$70  to  $100  per  "month 

$70  per  month 

$75  per  month 

$20  to  $25  per  week 

Monthly  charge,  plus  burial  and  medical  expenses 

Must  be  poor,  not   self-supporting 

Prefer   modest   circumstances 

Indigent  °     

Cannot  have  more  than  $6,000 

Arrangements  on  individual  basis 2 

No  admission  fee,  no  other  report 13 

No  report  on  monetary  status 3 

^  Deposit  for  burial,  when  required,  is  included  here  in  the  ad- 
mission fee,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

•*  Plus  ability  to  pay  $1,000  a  year  for  single  residents,  $1,500  a 
year  for  couples. 

«  Fifty  pay  beds,  860  for  indigent  in  this  home. 


It  seems,  from  Table  XV,  that  apart  from  the  lack 
of  beds  in  old  age  homes,  the  average  aged  individual 
today  would  have  a  difficult  time  being  admitted  to 
many  old  age  homes  in  the  state,  because  he  simply 
wouldn't  be  able  to  meet  the  monetary  requirements. 

Admission  of   OAA   Recipients 

Fortunately,  the  recent  trend  of  old  age  homes  to 
permit  admission  of  old  age  assistance  recipients  is 
becoming  widespread.  As  Table  XVI  shows,  only  18 
old  age  homes  indicated  that  admission  of  OAA 
recipients  is  contrary  to  their  policies,  while  37 
reported  they  do  admit  the  indigent  receiving  old  age 
assistance. 

The  importance  of  OAA  recipients  in  the  old  age 
home  picture  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  22  homes  from 
21  to  50  i^er  cent  of  the  residents  are  OAA  recipients, 
and  that  in  50  per  cent  of  all  reporting  homes  the 
OAA  recipients  constituted  from  11  per  cent  and 
upward  of  the  total  residents. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  homes  which  will 
not  accept  an  OAA  recipient  on  admission  now  has 
over  21  per  cent  of  its  case-load  who  are  OAA  re- 
cipients. 

One  home  for  110  females  has  50  per  cent  of  its 
residents  on  OAA  rolls,  another  home  with  similar 
capacity  has  50  per  cent  of  its  clients  on  OAA.  A 
home  with  125  capacity  has  one-third  its  people  on 
OAA,  two  homes  with  130  and  157  capacity  respec- 
tively have  40  per  cent  and  44  per  cent  of  their  respec- 
tive beds  occupied  bj'  indigents  on  OAA  rosters,  A 
home  operated  by  a  religious  order  and  having  nearly 
200  beds  has  40  per  cent  ou  OAA. 


TABLE  XVI 

Old  Age  Assistance  and  Old  Age  Homes 

Per  cent  OAA  Number  of 

Clients  homes 

Admission  coutrar}'  to  policy 

None    15 

1-  5  per  cent 2 

21-50  per  cent 1 

Policy  permits  admission 

None    5 

1-  5  per  cent 1 

6-10  per  cent 2 

1 1-20  per  cent 5 

21-50  per  cent   22 

51-75  per  cent 1 

76-100  per  cent — 

Per  cent  not  reported 1 

No  report  on  policy  nor  on  OAA  cases 1 

Total  homes 56 

Most  homes  have  in  addition  to  possible  area,  sex, 

religious,  mouetarv  or  health  restrictions  for  admis- 
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sioii,  other  qualifications  designed  to  assure  compati- 
bility of  the  residents  or  moral  standards. 

Thus  among-  requirements  frequently  found  are  as 
follows :  ' '  must  have  good  morals  and  ability  to  get 
along  with  others".  . .  ."must  have  good  disposition" 
.  .  .  ."morally  good,  no  insanity,  no  contagious 
disease".  .  .  ."must  be  a  member  of  our  organization" 
...."must  be  a  member  of  our  church".  ..  ."must 
be  of  good  character".  . .  ."must  be  respectable." 

Homes  which  do  not  admit  chronically  ill  saj^  they 
exclude  "totally  disabled,  tubercular,  venerael  disease, 
and  mental  cases."  Or  they  simply  require  the  appli- 
cant must  "be  able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

Fraternal  and  religious  groups  often  recjuire  a 
certain  minimum  number  of  years  membership  before 
permitting  an  applicant  to  be  admitted  to  a  home. 


New  York  City  with  about  700  capacity  receives  65  per 
cent  of  its  income  from  charges  to  residents,  and  35 
per  cent  from  fund-raising  drives.  An  upstate  home 
of  198  beds  receives  87.7  per  cent  of  its  income  from 
residents,  11  per  cent  from  fund-raising  drives  or 
contributions. 

The  facts  that  stand  out  in  the  examination  of 
Table  XVII  are  (a)  the  high  proportion  of  income 
received  from  residents,  (b)  the  very  real  support 
given  by  OAA  payments,  (c)  the  small  proportionate 
role  played  by  trusts  particularly  in  the  larger  home, 
(d)  the  relatively  small  part  played  by  fund-rais- 
ing drives  or  contributions  in  many  homes,  and  (e) 
the  insignificant  role  played  by  contributions  from 
relatives  in  all  except  one  home. 


Sources   of   Income 

The  president  of  an  old  age  home  in  "Westchester 
operated  by  a  fraternal  order  reports,  "As  most  of 
our  guests  have  little  or  nothing  we  are  at  times  in  a 
quandary  regarding  clothing  and  a  bit  of  pocket- 
money.  We  have  one  old  gentleman  of  86  who  under- 
went a  very  serious  operation  and  cost  our  home  $300 ; 
he  is  in  need  of  a  truss  and  we  just  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  assistance.  Another  bill  of  $160  for 
an  eye  operation  plus  $400  a  month  for  upkeep  gives 
many  a  worry.  We  make  no  public  appeals,  trj-  to 
have  our  own  members  throughout  the  State  give  what 
they  can.   I  trust  the  Lord  for  the  rest." 

Another  home  also  fraternally  operated  says  its  cost 
per  capita  runs  between  $60  and  $75  a  month,  that  it 
receives  only  $26  a  month  for  its  OAA  cases,  but  that 
every  little  bit  helps.  "Our  motto,"  the  home  reports, 
"is  like  that  of  Boy's  Town  :  'He  ain't  heavy — he's  m' 
brother'  ". 

The  financial  plight  of  old  age  homes  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  question : 

"Where  do  old  age  homes  get  their  money?" 

As  indicated  by  the  following  table,  a  255-bed  home 
in  New  York  City  receives  a  third  of  its  income  from 
fund-raising  drives  or  contributions.  A  25-bed  home 
receives  48  per  cent  of  its  income  from  trusts  and 
40  per  cent  from  fund-raising  drives  or  contributions. 
A  church-operated  34-bed  home  has  diversified  sources 
of  income,  with  25  per  cent  coming  from  trusts,  25  per 
cent  from  charges  to  non-0 AA  residents,  10  per  cent 
from  OAA  residents,  33  per  cent  from  trusts  set  up 
by  clients  on  admission,  and  7  per  cent  from  fund- 
raising  drives  or  contributions. 

A  655-bed  home  in  New  York  City  on  the  other 
hand,  receives  practically  nothing  from  trusts,  about 
50  per  cent  from  its  residents,  and  over  40  per  cent 
from  contributions  from  relatives.    Another  home  in 


TABLE  XVII 

Sources  of  Income  For  Maintenance  of  12  Old  Age  Homes 
1951-52 

Bed-Capacity 
Sources  22*   25    34   70t   130    157   175*  190   198  255t  665t   700J 

.C        :0        ,P       /O         fO  /C  /O  C  C  /O  /O  .'C 

1.  Trusts 95  48  25  73  0  0.1  51  4    0.7  18.5    0.2  0 

2.  Non-0,\A  residents 0  10  25      0l>  39  0.1  10  35  52.6  0    27.9  !„- 

3.  0.4A  residents 0  1  10  12  26  38.3  10  44.35.1  6.3  22.2  /"^ 

4.  Trusts  set  up  bv  residents 

on  admission 0      1     33     12      0        0      18        0      0        0        0        0 

5.  Fund-raising     drives    or 

contributions 5    40       7      •>      35       3.2       S       16   10.6   34.2     8.1     33 

6.  Contributions  from  rela- 

tives      0      0      0''      0.7   3!).3       3        0     0.2    10.9   27.9       0 

7.  Other 0      0      0      0      0        0      19        0    0.7  .30.1   41.5      0 

*  Religious  organization. 

+  Fraternal  organization. 

X  Located  in  New  York  City. 

^  Contributions  by  fraternal  org.  members. 

^  "  Ver3'  small  amount." 

*^  "  Sale  of  supplies." 

TABLE  XVIII 

Sources  of  Income  of  Old  Age  Homes 

Number  Homes  Reporting  Specified  Percent 
of  .\nnual  Maintenance  Income  from  Each  Source 

None  Under  25  and  50  and  75  and 

Total  or  no  25  under  50  under  75  under  100  100 

Source                Homes  Report  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Trust  funds 56  28  13"  5  2  4  4 

Charges  to  residents 

Non-OAAclients.  .  ..      56  2S  11  lib  5c  jc  _ 

OAA  clients 56  .32  18  6  —  —  — 

Client  trust  funds 56  47  7  2  —  —  — 

Contributions 

Fund-raising  drives. ..56  23  20 (i  S**  5  —  — 

Relatives  of  residents.      56  40  14  2  —  —  — 

^  One  home  includes  interest  on  building  fund  here. 

b  Combined  income  from  O.A..A  and  other  residents  reported 
here  by  one  home,  and  combined  income  from  non-OAA  cases 
and  contributions  from  relatives  reported  here  by  another  home. 
These  two  homes  are  included  in  the  "no  report"  column  belo\v 
for  the  other  source  of  income. 

<^  For  one  home  this  entry  includes  income  from  all  residents, 
0\.\  and  other. 

^  T^vo  homes  combined  all  contributions. 

'-  One  home  combined  all  contributions. 

Maintenance   Costs 

The  48  homes  which  reported  their  maintenance 
costs  had  a  median  annual  maintenance  cost  of 
$1,121.38  per  capita. 
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Since  the  homes  have  not  adopted  any  uniform 
accounting  system,  the  figure  is  indicative  rather  than 
definitive. 

The  range  of  maintenance  costs  per  capita  runs 
from  over  $2,100  to  less  than  $400  as  shown  by  Table 
XIX.  Twenty-four  homes  had  an  annual  per  caf)ita 
cost  of  $1,055.26  or  less,  and  25  reported  costs  of 
$1,187.50  or  more. 

Reasons  for  the  variation  in  costs  are  many,  and 
may  range  from  higher  labor  costs  in  the  particular 
area  in  which  the  home  is  located  to  differences  in  the 
quality  and  kinds  of  services  rendered. 


Xumber 

Attitude  homes 

.$30,000  and  less  than  .$35,000 3 

.$35,000  and  less  than  .$40,000 1 

•$40,000  and  less  than  $45,000 2 

.$45,000  and  less  than  $50,000 3 

$50,000  and  less  than  $75.000 4 

$75,000  and  less  than  $100,000 3 

$100,000  and  less  than  $150,000 6 

$150,000  and  less  than  .$200,000 4 

$200,000  and  less  than  $300,000 2 

$600,000  and  less  than  $700.000 1 

$900,000  and  less  than  $1.000.000 1 

$1,000,000  and  less  than  $1.500,000 1 

"  Two  home.s  reported  per  capita  co.st  but  not  total  cost. 


TABLE   XIX 

Annual  Maintenance  Cost  per  Capita  " 

Per  capita  Xunilier 

cost  homes 

Total  homes    56 

Not  reported   .S 

Less  than  $400 1 

.$400  and  less  than  $500 2 

$500  and  less  than  $600 1 

.$600  and  less  than  $700 5 

$700  and  less  than  $800 7 

$800  and  less  than  $900 4 

$900  and  less  than  $1,000 3 

$1,000  and  less  than  $1,100 3 

$1,100  and  less  than  $1,200 5 

$1,200  and  less  than  $1,300 3 

$1,300  and  less  than  $1,400 3 

$1,400  and  less  than  $1,500 3 

$1,500  and  less  than  $1.600 3 

$1,600  and  less  than  $1.700 1 

$1,700  and  le--  tliMii  .-^l.SOO 2 

$1,800  and  !.■>-  il.jii  sl.iiOO 1 

$1,900  and  le.--.  than  .<2.000 — 

$2,000  and  less  than  $2,100 — 

$2,100  and  less  than  .$2.200 1 

^  The  number  of  residents  was  reported  as  of  the  date  tlie  sur- 
vey was  made.  The  cost  figures  refer  to  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
In  some  homes,  with  extensive  vacancies  because  of  current 
alterations  and  improvements,  the  difference  in  time  might  have 
considerable  effect  on   this  average. 

Of  the  48  homes  furnishing  information,  24  show  an  annual 
per  capita  cost  of  $1,0.55.26  or  less.  The  other  24  report  costs  of 
?1,187.50  or  more.  The  median  is  thus  $1,121.38  per  capita  per 
year. 

The  median  total  annual  maintenance  cost  for  46 
old  age  homes  was  $48,882,  with  24  homes  reporting 
costs  running  under  $50,000  a  year,  and  24  reporting 
their  costs  as  being  from  $50,000  to  ever  $1,000,000  a 
year. 

TABLE  XX 

Range  of  Total  Maintenance  Annual  Costs 

Xuraber 
Amount  homes 

Total  homes 56 

Amount  not  reported  ^ 10 

Less  than   $50,000 24 

Less   than   $5,000 2 

$5,000  and  less  than  $10,000 1 

$10,000  and  less  than  $15,000 5 

$15,000  and  less  than  .$20,000 4 

$20,000  and  less  than  $25,000 3 

$25,000  and  less  than  $30.000 — 


Trust   Funds 

The  study  of  trust  funds  of  old  age  homes  indicates 
that  nine  of  the  homes  have  funds  restricted  to  main- 
tenance only,  nine  have  funds  restricted  to  construc- 
tion only,  while  17  reported  trust  funds  that  can  be 
used  for  either  purposes,  as  shown  by  Table  XXI. 

TABLE  XXI 

Trust  Funds 

Number  Homes  Reporting  Specified 
Amount  of  Trust  Funds  for 

Maintenance  Construction 

Only  Only  Either « 

Total  homes 56  56  56 

None  or  not  reported 47  47  39 

Less  than  S50,000 2  .3  3 

S.50,000  and  less  than  ?75,000.  .1  —  4 

875,000  and  less  than  8100,000.              1  1  — 

8100,000  and  less  than  8200,000             1  1  2 

8200,000  and  less  than  8300,000             3  ~  1 

•8300,000  and  less  than  84110,000             2  1  — 

8400,000  and  less  than  8,500, 000           —  —  2 

8.500,000  and  less  than  8600,000           —  1  2 

S600,000  and  less  than  8700,000           —  1  2 

8700,000  and  less  than  SS00,000           —  1  — 

81,000,000 —  —  1 

»  Doubtful  reporting  by  some  homes,  may  also  have  reported 
some  of  these  amounts  in  the  "only"  categories. 

The  trust  funds  uniformly  are  quite  low,  with  13 
(if  them  running  under  $75,000. 

Attitude   toward   Loan   Proposal 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  state  loans  to  non-profit  agencies 
for  construction  of  old  age  homes  or  new-type  of 
resident  facilities, 

(^f  56  homes  responding,  only  eight  felt  the  proposal 
was  unsound,  Avhile  26  homes  believe  the  idea  is  sound 
and  desirable. 

Thus  46  per  cent  approve  the  proposal. 
Only  14  per  cent  disapprove  the  proposal. 
Ten  per  cent  record  themselves  as  "doubtful". 
The  remainder,  28  per  cent,   did  not  give   their 
opinion. 
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Would  your  old  age  home  apply  for  such  a  state 
loan?  the  homes  were  asked. 

>Six  homes  said  they  would  apply  for  such  a  loan. 
Thirty-three  homes  said  thej^  would  not  apply  for  such 
loans,  and  five  were  doubtful,  with  12  not  answering 
the  query.  After  the  survey  was  completed,  one  of  the 
homes  which  did  not  respond  to  the  query  wrote  an 
anxious  plea  to  obtain  such  a  loan !  Thus  13  per  cent 
of  the  homes  would  apply  for  a  State  loan  which  did 
not  carry  anj'  subsidy,  while  60  per  cent  would  not 
apply  for  the  loans.  The  reason  many  will  not  apply 
varies,  some  are  small  homes  that  do  not  want  to 
enlarge  their  responsibilities,  some  are  large  homes 
already  trapped  in  deficit  financing  and  despite  the 
need  for  enlarged  facilities  do  not  want  to  have  to 
increase  their  obligations. 

The  fact  that  seven  homes  apparenth^  stand  ready  to 
appl.y  at  once  for  such  loans  is  however  the  significant 
factor. 

The  suggested  restriction  that  the  homes  be  required 
to  have  available  one-third  the  total  construction  cost 
before  receiving  a  State  loan  was  deemed  reasonable 
by  30  homes,  with  19  not  expressing  an  opinion.  Three 
felt  the  homes  should  put  wp  a  larger  proportion  of 
funds,  and  two  felt  they  should  put  a  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

Will  the  homes  be  able  to  meet  their  normal  main- 
tenance expense  plus  amortization  costs  on  the  State 
loans?  The  answer  to  this  question  would  depend  of 
course  on  the  size  of  the  loan  and  the  interest  charged 
by  the  State.  Twenty-two  homes  did  not  answer  this 
query.  Thirteen  homes  felt  they  should  be  able  to 
meet  both  obligations.  Fifteen  homes  believed  they 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  both  obligations,  and  six 
were  "doubtful".  Unquestionably  many  homes 
would  have  difficulty  in  meeting  both  obligations, 
and  if  State  loans  are  granted  the  State  officials 
responsible  for  authorizing  the  loans  will  have  to 
exercise  care  in  the  granting  of  such  loans,  assuring 
himself  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  homes. 

However,  when  the  homes  were  asked  would  it  be 
easier  to  raise  amortization  costs  annually  than  to 
raise  the  total  construction  costs  in  advance,  25 
homes  answered  "Yes",  and  only  one  answered 
"No",  with  28  not  answering. 

TABLE  XXII 

Attitudes  toward  Loan  Proposal 

Number 
Attitude  homes 

Object  to  State  standards  for  construction?'- 

Total  homes 56 

Yes    7 

No   32 

Doubtful     1 

No  answer   16 


Number 

Attitude  homes 
Object  to  State  standards  for  administration?  ^ 

Total  homes 56 

Yes    8 

No   24 

Doubtful     6 

No  answer  18 

Home  would  apply  for  loan 

Total  homes    56 

Yes    6 

No   33 

Doubtful     5 

No  answer   12 

Loan  proposal  sound  and  desirahle 

Total  homes    56 

Yes    26 

No    8  " 

Doubtful     6 

No  answer  16 


"  General,  hypothetical  form  of  question  may  influence  answers. 
"  One  home  reports  the  opinion  that  proposal  is  sound  but  not 
desirable. 

TABLE  XXIII 

Attitudes  toward  Loan  Proposal 

Number 
homes 
Home  to  put  iip  one-third  of  construction  cost 

Total  homes    56 

Reasonable   proportion    30 

Home  should  put  up  larger  proportion 

A.t  least  one-half 1 

Not  over  one-half 1 

Proportion  not  specified 1 

Home  should  put  up  smaller  proportion 

One-fourth   1 

Proportion  not  specified 1 

Other  opinions 

No  restriction  on  proportion I 

Depends  on  individual  situation 1 

No  opinion  expressed 19" 

Ability  to  meet  maintenance  plus  amortization  costs  '■ 

Total  homes    56 

Yes,  should  be  able  to  meet  amortization 13 

No,  not  able  to  meet  both 15 

Doubtful  if  possible  to  meet  both 6 

No  answer   22 

Easier  to  raise  annual  costs  than  total  construction  costs'' 

Total  homes    56 

Yes    25 

No    1 

Doubtful     2 

No  answer   28 

°  One  home  would  prefer  to  discuss  with  State  Department  (of 
Welfare?). 

"  Answers  to  these  two  questions  affected  by  fact  that  they  are 
general  questions,  not  related  to  circumstances  of  the  particular 
reporting  home. 

The  trustees  of  old  age  homes  report  they  would 
not  object  to  the  State  setting  standards  for  construc- 
tion or  administration  of  homes  in  the  event  the  State 
granted  the  proposed  loans.  Thirty  homes  said  they 
would  not  object  to  the  State  establishing  standards 
for  construction  and  24  said  they  would  not  object 
to  the  State  setting  administrative  standards. 
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Conclusions 

The  survey  indicates  an  acute  shortage  of  facilities 
for  those  needing  congregate  care  of  the  old  age 
home  type. 

It  is  clear  too  that  the  homes  are  trapped  between 
(a)  increased  cost  of  normal  services  of  the  home,  (h) 
increased  cost  of  new  services  required  bj^  new  find- 
ings of  medicine,  psychology  and  social  work,  and 
(c)  tax  and  governmental  policies  which  are  drying 
up  sources  of  charitable  contributions. 

The  old  age  homes  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
proposal  that  State  loans  without  subsidy  be  given  to 
homes.  Several  homes  are  eager  to  apply  at  once. 
When  these  facts  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  are  financial, 
business,  and  professional  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities,  they  become  even  more  significant. 

It  is  still  possible  to  raise  construction  funds  for  new 
homes  for  the  aged.  A  bank  mortgage  was  obtained 
for  a  new  home  in  Buffalo.  In  New  York  City  all  the 
funds  were  raised  in  advance  by  a  religious  order. 
Nonetheless  private  mortgage  sources  are  in  most  cases 
unavailable  to  non-profit  old  age  homes,  and  drives 
for  construction  funds  have  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. Some  homes  financially  unable  to  meet  costs 
have  closed  alreadv. 


Where  are  we  heading?  As  our  population  ages,  as 
more  old  people  tend  to  live  longer,  as  disabilities  pile 
up,  will  existing  homes  be  able  to  carry  the  load  1  Our 
survey  indicates  the  burden  is  not  being  shouldered 
fully  today. 

Unless  the  private  agencies  can  somehow  meet  the 
need  for  new  facilities  and  new  kinds  of  facilities,  it 
is  inevitable  that  government  will  have  to  shoulder  the 
primary  responsibility.  If  we  are  to  avert  this  situa- 
tion, the  private  homes  must  be  encouraged  and  aided. 
This  is  the  only  alternative  to  expanding  county 
homes  and  municipal  homes  for  the  aged.  State 
loans  without  subsidy  prudently  granted  by  govern- 
ment officials  may  produce  the  facilities  needed 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  need  for  supple- 
menting charitable  assistance  will  remain.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  social  security,  old  age  assistance, 
private  jjension  and  insurance  checks,  the  homes 
should  be  better  able  to  meet  current  costs. 

Unwisely  graiited,  state  loans  may  carry  with 
them  some  threat  of  eventual  state  operation  of  the 
private  homes  or  outright  subsidization.  But  a  state 
loan  program  of  limited  proportion  in  the  early  years 
should  provide  experience  to  avoid  such  an  eventu- 
ality. In  any  event,  progress  is  not  made  by  magni- 
fication of  obstacles  or  fear  of  failure. 
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A  Personal  Look  at  Old  Age 

By  J.  C.  Penney 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company 


One  of  the  country's  leading  merchants  and  philanthropists  who  established  a  retirement  community 
for  ministers  discusses  the  project  and  his  personal  philosophy  with  regard  to  old  age. 


I  SHALL  limit  my  observations  to  two  items  with 
which  I  have  had  personal  experience.  The  first 
is  the  Memorial  Home  Community  in  Florida 
which  I  established  in  1926  for  retired  ministers  and 
their  wives ;  and  the  second,  mj'-  own  ripe  age,  and  how 
I  manage  to  live  with  it. 

The  Memorial  Home  Community 

The  ^lemorial  Home  Commnnity  has  been  described 
as  "Sixty  Acres  of  Heaven,"  and  so  it  has  proved  to 
be  for  those  who  have  spent,  and  are  spending,  their 
twilight  years  there. 

I  don 't  want  to  emphasize  the  physical  aspects  of  it, 
excepting  as  they  relate  to  climate,  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings, and  their  effect  on  health.  The  Community 
is  situated  in  Northeastern  Florida,  near  Jacksonville. 
I  would  like  to  read  you  a  brief  description  written 
by  a  visitor  several  years  ago.  He  said  of  it,  "It  is  a 
young  town  that  sparkles  like  a  gem  on  black  velvet. 
The  sun  shines  always ;  flowers  and  green  grass  and 
trees  and  big  billowing  clouds  all  year  round.  Poin- 
settias  and  bougainvillea  and  magnolias  and  jasmine. 
You  go  around  with  a  light  coat  on  the  coldest  day  in 
the  Florida  winter,  which  is  about  like  a  nice,  crisp 
autumn  day  in  New  Yorlt.  And  over  it  all  hovers  a 
peace  that  sings." 

IMy  father  was  a  Baptist  minister,  so  I  had  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  life  of  dedication  and  sacrifice 
that  the  ministry  demands.  I  learned  early  that  its 
material  rewards  are  small ;  many  a  man  has  served 
a  lifetime,  and  found  the  door  closed  on  further  activ- 
ity, and  with  no  provision  for  his  declining  years, 
either  financial  security  or  in  any  hope  for  a  satisfying 
and  helpful  life. 

For  this  i-eason  1  decided  to  make  The  Memorial 
Community  Home  a  place  where  such  men  and  tlieir 
wives  could  face  the  future  with  confidence. 

Some  one  hundred  couples  live  there  in  simple 
Norman  Gothic  houses,  23  of  them,  casuallv  arranged 


as  they  might  be  in  a  French  village.  Bach  house  has 
three  or  four  comfortable  apartments,  completely 
furnished  and  equipped.  There  are  several  acres  of 
garden,  to  give  everj^one  who  is  physically  able  an 
opportunity  to  dig  in  the  soil,  and  to  spend  long,  pro- 
ductive hours  in  the  sunshine.  And  those  who  raise 
more  than  they  need  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
their  flowers  and  fruits  and  vegetables  with  those  less 
fortunate.  There  is  enormous  activity  of  other  sorts, 
too. 

The  residents  are  a  self-governing  association,  with 
committees  covering  each  of  the  many  facets  of  living. 
There  is  a  gardening  committee — a  book  review  group. 
There  are  discussion  groups — and  they  discuss  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  You  would  go  far  to  find  more 
livel.y  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  troubled  world. 

There  are  golf  tournaments,  for  the  communit.y  has 
its  own  nine-hole  golf  course.  The  shufHeboard  tourna- 
ments, too,  are  occasions  of  great  competition  and  fun. 
The  wives  do  an  impressive  amount  of  work  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Some  groups  are  constantly  engaged  in 
sewing  and  remodeling  old  but  usable  apparel  to  send 
overseas  to  those  in  need.  For,  as  you  all  know,  the 
element  of  service  is  especially  important  to  a  full 
and  satisfying  life. 

You  would  be  amazed  if  you  could  see  how  this 
living  in  a  liealthful,  sunshiny  climate,  in  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  work  and  service,  rejuvenates 
these  men  and  women. 

I  have  seen  may  a  man  come  to  the  community  after 
his  long  and  active  career  was  terminated  by  retire- 
ment— tired,  discouraged,  often  ill,  and  feeling  useless 
and  finished.  After  a  few  weeks,  he  and  his  wife  have 
begun  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  community ;  they 
relax  in  the  smi ;  weariness  and  worry  drop  from  their 
shouklers — they  grow  young  again.  Indeed,  50  magical 
a  change  takes  place  that  the.v  are  often  able  to  accept 
invitations  to  visit  churches  and  give  sermons,  which 
gives  them  the  added  satisfaction  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  calling  in  which  tlieir  lives  were  spent. 
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There  is.  at  the  Memurial  Commuuity  Home,  a 
chapel  which  serves  the  entire  village  of  Penney 
Farms,  in  addition  to  those  who  live  in  the  Memorial 
Home  Community.  Eaeli  Sunday,  two  of  our  pulpit 
veterans  are  appointed  by  the  committee  to  conduct 
the  Sunday  service  and  deliver  the  sermon.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  who  live  ni  the  Memorial  Home  Com- 
munity, the  chapel  is  fur  others,  such  as  those  living 
nearby. 

I  have  had  to  cover  briefly  the  story  of  this  partic- 
ular haven  for  the  aging  :  there  is  much  more  to  be  told 
about  these  people  and  their  rich,  full  lives.  I  give  it 
merely  as  an  example — only  one  small  example — of 
how  they  can  be  kept  young,  useful  and  happy.  I 
honestly  believe  that  this  type  of  thing  is  one  sound 
and  sane  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  help  older 
people  round  out  their  lives  in  comfort,  dignity  and 
peace. 

Personal   Philosophy 

Now,  as  to  the  second  topic  I  mentioned,  my  owu 
experience  with  advancing  age :  I  have  passed  my  sev- 
enty-seventh birthday,  and  I  have  yet  to  look  old  age 
in  the  face  or  give  it  even  a  passing  nod.  And  do  you 
know  why?  Because  I  am  too  busy.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  J.  C.  Penne.y  Company,  with  my 
interest  in  our  stores  and  our  people  undiminished.  I 
visit  hundreds  of  stores  in  my  tours  around  the 
country.  In  between  I  manage  to  keep  an  average 
of  100  or  more  speaking  engagements  a  year.  For  some 
reason  I  cannot  explain,  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
know  my  views  on  such  things  as  ' '  The  American  "Way 
of  Life,"  "Personal  Responsibility,"  "The  (Toldeu 
Rule,"  and  "The  Individual's  Obligation  to  Live  up 
to  His  Highest  Potential." 


My  early  formal  education  was  so  limited  that,  at 
the  age  of  40,  I  had  myself  tutored  in  the  art  of  clear 
and  correct  writing  and  speaking.  And  yet,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  many  of  my  invitations  to  speak 
come  from  colleges  and  universities. 

For  many  years  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
development  of  better,  more  productive  blood-lines  in 
domestic  cattle,  so  I  have  my  farms  to  visit  and  look 
after.  In  other  words,  I  am  too  busy — much  too  busy 
to  let  myself  get  old. 

I  offer  that  as  my  personal  explanation ;  perhaps  it 
will  also  serve  as  a  key  to  helping  others  who  have 
passed  certain  age  limits. 

If  you  help  people  to  be  useful,  if  you  keep  them 
interested,  if  you  give  them  opportunities  to  be  of 
service  to  others,  the  problem  of  old  age  will  finally 
lose  its  terrors. 

A  man  who  has  lived  a  full  and  active  life  cannot, 
and  should  not,  accept  retirement. 

If  retirement  means  withdrawal  from  activity,  rest- 
ing, puttering,  achieving  nothing  productive  and 
satisfying,  there  is  danger  in  it — and  death.  A  man 
who  has  amassed  many  years  of  experience  has  a 
mature  wisdom  that  can  be.  and  should  be,  of  value  to 
the  world.  To  put  such  a  man  out  to  pasture,  as  the 
saying  is,  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and  destructive 
operations  in  modern  life.  Whatever  means  or  agencies 
you  plan  on  to  deal  with  this  problem  should  bear  this 
in  mind :  help  people  prepare  for  a  productive,  active 
old  age.  It  will  keep  them  happy  and  vital,  and  con- 
tinue, over  many  years,  the  valitable  contribution  they 
have  to  make  to  the  sum  of  human  achievement. 
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Industry  and  the  Older  Worker 

By  Dr.  John  W.  McConnell 

Professor  of  Industrial  and  Lahor  Relations,  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 


An  outstanding'  report  analyzing  the  problem  that  confronts  our  industrial  economy  in  opening  up 
opportunities  for  employment  for  the  older  worker. 


THE  LOSS  of  employment  aud  a  lack  of  jobs  is 
one  of  the  basic  problems  of  old  people.  Many 
of  the  facts  of  employment  and  retirement  of 
folks  over  65  are  now  coming  to  light.  A  more  realistic, 
though  no  less  human  policy  with  respect  to  our  oidei- 
citizens  is  now  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  briefly  a  few 
of  the  more  recently  discovered  facts  which  bear 
directly  upon  employment  and  retirement  objectives, 
and  to  point  out  the  areas  in  which  more  facts  are 
needed.  Some  program  emphasis  for  the  future  will 
be  mentioned. 

First,  census  figures  on  employment  by  five-year 
age  groups  for  men  and  women  over  65  are  now 
available.  These  show  a  much  more  gradual  decline 
in  employment  after  65  than  earlier  figures  which 
lumped  together  in  one  group  all  men  and  women 
over  65. 

In  the  age  group  6.5  to  69,  58.1  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  employed  in  March  of  1952 ;  over  40  per  cent  of 
those,  70  to  74  were  still  employed  and  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  men  over  75  were  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  age  of  retirement  figures  based 
on  first  hand  studies  of  persons  retired  under  private 
pension  plans,  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance,  and 
railroad  retirement  show  the  average  as  well  as  the 
median  age  of  the  retirement  to  be  68.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  the  general  mass  exodus  from  employ- 
ment at  age  65,  which  has  previously  been  pro- 
claimed. 

The  Older  Women 

The  employment  picture  for  women  still  looks  very 
black,  even  with  more  refined  statistics.  As  the  accom- 
panying table  I  shows,  only  13  per  cent  of  all  women 
in  the  65  to  69  age  bracket  are  employed.  This  is  only 
half  of  the  percentage  of  those  employed  in  the  55  to 
64  age  group,  which  was  26  per  cent. 


The  very  large  proportion  of  widows  in  the  aged 
population  intensifies  the  effects  of  too  few  job  oppor- 
tunities. Whereas  two-thirds  of  all  men  over  65  are 
living  with  their  wives,  only  one-third  of  the  women 
in  this  age  group  are  living  with  their  husbands. 

Nearly  four  million  elderly  women,  previously  mar- 
ried, and  for  the  most  part  supported  by  their  hus- 
bands, now  are  forced  to  find  an  independent  source 
of  income  and  to  adjust  not  only  to  the  problems  of 
old  age  and  inadequate  income,  but  to  the  problem  of 
widowhood  as  well. 

Without  basic  revision  in  employment  jDractices, 
regular  and  full-time  employment  for  these  women 
is  out  of  the  question.  Their  age  and  long  time  sep- 
aration from  the  labor  market  are  disabilities  which 
emplo.yers  are  reluctant  to  accept. 

In  the  absence  of  paid  employment,  their  regular 
income  is  meager.  Even  more  favorably  situated 
widows,  those  eligible  for  OASI  benefits,  had  a  median 
in  1951  from  all  sources  of  only  $600.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  had  less  than  $1200  total  income,  includinsr 
income  from  OASI  grants. 

Employment  Pool 

A  liigh  proportion  of  those  not  at  work  after  tliey 
reach  65  are  not  able  to  work.  Recent  studies  of  retired 
employees  report  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  those 
over  65  and  not  at  work  are  not  capable  of  holding  a 
regular  full  time  job.  Many  retired  employees  would 
like  to  work  if  conditions  could  be  adjusted  to  fit 
their  physical  conditions.  Until  industry  finds  a  way 
to  adjust  jobs  to  meet  the  abilities  of  workers  beyond 
the  physical  vigor  and  alert  senses  of  middle  age,  the 
number  of  older  persons  added  to  the  labor  force  is 
likeh^  to  remain  small. 

A  recent  study  of  the  labor  force  fixes  a  poten- 
tial increase  in  the  labor  force  from  utilization 
of  older  workers  at  600,000.  This  is  considerably  lower 
than  earlier  speculative  estimates  which  announced 
that  1,500,000  or  more  older  people  could  be  employed. 
Here  is  a  challenging  job  for  industrial  engineers. 
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TABLE   I 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  the  Population  by  Employment 

Status  By  Sex  and  Age,  United  States,  March  1952 


Civilian  Labor  Force 

Not 

Sex  and 

Total 

Employed 

Age 

Popu- 

Labor 

lation 

Total 

In 

Agri- 
culture 

In  Non- 
agricultural 
Industries 

Unem- 
ployed 

Force 

Males 

16-24 

100.0 

71.7 

9.2 

58.3 

4.2 

2S.3 

25-34 

100.0 

97.4 

8.5 

86.9 

2.0 

2.6 

35-44 

100.0 

97.9 

10.3 

85.6 

2.0 

2.1 

45-54 

100.0 

96.4 

11.2 

82.6 

2.6 

3.6 

55-64 

100.0 

87.1 

14.0 

70.7 

2.4 

12.9 

65-69 

100.0 

58.1 

12.6 

42.9 

2.6 

41.9 

70—74 

100.0 

40.3 

13.2 

26.0 

1.1 

59.7 

75  and  over  . 

100.0 

17.7 

7.4 

10.1 

0.2 

82.3 

Females 

16-24 

100.0 

40.6 

0.8 

37.6 

2.2 

59.4 

25-34 

100.0 

34.8 

1.3 

32.5 

1.0 

65.2 

35-44 

100.0 

39.6 

1.2 

37.4 

1.0 

60.4 

45-54 

100.0 

40.5 

2.0 

37.8 

0.7 

59.5 

55-64 

100.0 

26.5 

1.0 

24.9 

0.6 

73.5 

65-69 

100.0 

13.1 

1.0 

11.9 

0.2 

86.9 

70-74 

100.0 

6.1 

1.0 

5.0 

0.1 

93.9 

75  and  over  . 

100.0 

2.8 

0.1 

2.7 

* 

97.2 

*  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Note:  These  estimates  are  derived  from  a  sample  survey  and  are  subject 
to  sampUng  variations  which  may  be  relatively  large,  particularly  where  the 
percentages  are  based  on  a  small  number  of  cases. 

Source  of  Basic  D.^ta:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports, 
Labor  Force.  Series  P-57,  No.  117,  April  4,  1952;  details  for  ages  65  and  over 
from  unpublished  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Source;  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Statistical  Bulletin, 
Volume  33,  Number  6,  June  1952,  p.  2. 

Compulsory  Retirement 

Compulsory  retirement  is  still  prevalent  and  the 
controversy  over  its  economic  value  to  industry  is 
hotly  contested.  Eecent  statistics  have  been  presented 
showing-  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  firms  in 
highly  industrialized  states  have  compulsory  retire- 
ment policies,  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  these 
firms  with  pension  plans  require  employees  to  retire 
at  a  specified  age. 

Three  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however  :  First, 
that  announced  policy  and  practice  vary  considerably. 
Companies  with  a  formal  compulsory  retirement  policy 
may  administer  the  policy  so  loosely  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  retirement  is  flexible  and  individual. 
On  the  other  hand,  companies  with  no  set  policy  on 
retirement  often  do  in  fact  retire  employees  auto- 
matically when  they  reach  a  given  age. 

Second,  there  are  no  valid  statistics  to  indicate 
whether  compulsory  retirement  policies  are  increasing 
or  decreasing.  It  has  been  assumed  that  more  people 
are  subject  to  compulsory  retirement  now  than  before 
World  War  II.  Post-war  personnel  adjustment  and 
the  expansion  of  pensions  have  festered  the  belief  that 
compulsory  retirement  is  necessai'y.  The  assumption 
cannot  be  proved. 

Thirdly,  compulsory  retirement  ages  are  showing  an 
upward  trend.  Collective  bargaining  and  pension 
economics,  as  well  as  progressive  personnel,  has  stim- 
ulated this  trend  to  higher  compulsory  retirement 
ages. 


One  recent  study  indicated  that  of  496  pension 
plans  among  companies  in  the  industrialized  East  and 
Midwest  sections  of  the  United  States,  51.7  per  cent 
had  compulsory  or  automatic  retirement  provisions. 
The  ages  at  which  retirement  was  compulsory  or  auto- 
matic were  as  follows :  77  per  cent  at  65  or  below ;  23 
per  cent  at  68  or  above ;  11  per  cent  at  70  or  above. 
It  is  clear  nevertheless  that  large  numbers  of  men 
and  some  women  are  retired  against  their  will  and 
before  their  full  economic  potential  has  been  realized. 
These  individuals  and  the  economy  both  lose  under 
such  circumstances. 

A  great  deal  of  efli'ort  has  been  expended  in  gather- 
ing data  to  prove  that  older  workers  are  as  productive, 
and  that  they  have  less  accidents,  and  that  they  cost  no 
more  to  insure  against  accidents,  etc.,  than  j^ounger 
workers.  Generalizations  about  these  matters  are  un- 
rewarded except  they  lead  to  a  policy  of  individualized 
appraisal  of  the  economic  world. 

Figures  about  all  older  workers  compared  to  j'ounger 
workers  have  little  relevance  to  the  experience  of  the 
older  workers  in  a  given  plant.  It  is  plant  experience 
ill  the  last  analysis  which  detei-mines  the  individual 
employer 's  labor  cost  and  output.  Most  employers  do 
not  follow  a  rational  employment  and  jDlacement 
l^olicy.  Students  of  labor  market  practices  find  em- 
ployers allowing  tradition,  i^rejudiee,  social  status 
symbols  and  other  illogical  factors  to  dominate  their 
employment  policy  with  respect  to  youth  as  well  as 
age. 

Now,  the  problem  of  substituting  selective  transfer 
and  retirement  in  place  of  impersonal  and  automatic 
age  criteria  will  require  continued  study  and  ulti- 
mately a  major  adjustment  in  business  and  industry, 
not  merely  an  isolated  adjustment  applied  only  to 
older  workers. 

Recommendations 

Here  are  some  program  suggestions :  Provision  of 
greater  employment  opportunities  is  onl.y  one  of  four 
or  five  major  objectives  in  the  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  social  adjustment  of  old  people. 

A  program  designed  for  increased  employment 
might  be  integrated  with  other  program  emphasis  such 
as  chronic  disease,  research  and  post-retirement  educa- 
tion. Without  attempting  to  be  explicit  on  the  method 
of  integration,  some  practical  approaches  to  the 
employment  problem  are  offered  here,  but  first  a  word 
of  caution. 

In  the  present  economic  condition  of  full  employ- 
ment and  rising  wages,  employment  for  older  workers 
is  at  its  most  optimistic  level.  A  recession  would 
undoubtedly  increase  the  number  of  involuntary  as 
well  as  voluntary  retirements  and  tie  up  the  existing 
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opportunity  for  the  re-employmeut  of  older  workers. 
One  must  also  recognize,  however,  that  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  those  older  men  and  women  who  affirm  their 
desire  to  work  could  not  stand  the  physical  strain  of 
regular  employment. 

Number  one,  consultation  with  a  few  industrial 
engineers  who  are  specialists  in  a  selective  group  of 
industries  upon  the  possibilities  of  job  adjustment 
and  process  changes  to  fit  the  physical  capacities  of 
older  workers  in  those  industries  without  sacrificing 
plant  efficiency. 

Number  two.  experimental  work  in  a  few  cooper- 
ating plants  iu  the  adjustment  of  jobs  to  fit  the  capaci- 
ties of  workers  at  retirement  ag-e  in  that  plant.  This 
would  include  job  analysis  and  occupational  testing, 
as  well  as  extensive  examination  of  accidents,  absen- 
teeism, production  and  personal  adjustment  records. 


Number  three,  increased  educational  efforts  for 
men  and  women  50  and  over  to  prepare  them  for 
their  responsibilities  in  adjusting  to  the  new  work 
opportunities  when  they  are  asked  to  move  into  new 
jobs  in  line  with  their  capacities. 

Number  four,  continued  eiforts  to  find  objective  cri- 
teria for  selective  retirement.  These  criteria  must  be 
characterized  by  both  ease  of  administration  and  per- 
sonal acceptability;  that  is.  application  of  the  criteria 

must  not  be  destruc'tive  of  self-respect  or  status. 

Number  five,  publicity  on  the  economic  savings  in 
pensions  costs  to  be  achieved  by  retirement  at  68 
rather  than  65  or  60,  except  for  disability. 

And  finally,  number  six,  consideration  might  also  be 
given  to  legislation  prohibiting  discrimination  because 
of  age  in  hiring  and  prohibiting  involuntary  retire- 
ment before  a  prescribed  age,  except  for  cause. 
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Modern  Management  and  Older  Workers 

By  Lloyd  W.  Mosely 
Secretary  and  Director  of  Personnel,  Grand  Union  Company 


The  personnel  manager  of  one  of  the  nation's  large  super-market  chains  calls  upon  industry  to  re-think 
its  procedures  and  attitudes  affecting  older  workers. 


IT  IS  significant  that  in  an  age  of  youth,  the  aging 
population  demands  attention.  We  have  built 
up  statistics  around  it,  interest  in  it,  books,  radio 
and  television  shows  for  it.  Scientists  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  prolonging  life  and  easing  the  pains  at- 
tendant upon  age.  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  know  Avhat 
is  best  to  do  with  the  aging  while  they  live  their  longer 
lives. 

In  ancient  Rome,  life  expectancy  was  23  years.  A 
century  ago  an  American  over  40  was  living  on  bor- 
rowed time.  In  1900,  a  person  48  years  of  age  was 
over  the  average  and  should  have  made  his  will. 

Since  1900.  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
doubled,  but  the  number  of  people  65  years  of  age 
and  over  has  quadrupled.  Between  1940  and  1950. 
the  number  of  people  above  65  increased  36  per  cent. 

Prof.  Pitkin,  who  wrote  "Life  Begins  at  Forty," 
made  the  amazing  statement  that  thousands  of  babies 
born  in  1952  wiU  live  110  years  hale,  hardy,  and  full 
of  zest  beyond  the  century  mark.  Life  expectancy  has 
moved  farther  and  more  rapidly  since  1900  than  it 
moved  in  all  the  centuries  from  the  Roman  Empire 
until  that  time. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  people  who  will  be  added 
to  our  population  in  the  future  will  be  non-productive. 
The  addition  to  the  non-productive  group  will  be  al- 
most three  times  greater  during  the  period  1952  to 
1960  than  the  number  that  will  be  added  to  the  pre- 
ferred employment  age  group,  20-44. 

"We  are  shortening  our  working  span  on  the  side 
of  youth  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  age.  We  are  steadily 
increasing  our  educational  standards  before  we  allow 
entry  into  the  working  force,  prolonging  the  period 
of  preparation  for  work.  To  this  there  is  currently 
added  the  demand  of  military  necessity,  all  of  which 
means  the  support  of  a  bolder  and  bigger  economy 
than  we  have  ever  known  by  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  people  working  to  produce  it. 


In  1952  net  reserve  of  aged  workei-s  was  estimated 
at  some  620,000,  or  just  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
labor  force.  In  1980,  pensions  of  $100  per  month  for 
all  persons  of  65  or  more  will  cost  $28,800,000,000. 
That  is  $28,800,000,000  for  24,000.000  not  working. 
These  are  serious  economic  implications  in  an  aging 
population. 

The  lump  sum  cost  of  supporting  our  non-produc- 
tive retirees  must  come  out  of  the  national  production  : 
in  other  words,  out  of  industry's  income. 

There  is  a  caution,  however ;  this  appears  to  some 
to  be  a  mass  problem  and  herein  lies  the  opportunity 
for  error  which  industrial  management  is  prone  to 
commit,  the  error  of  accepting  it  as  a  mass  problem 
and  thereby  leaving  its  solution  to  mass  planners. 
Because  there  are  great  numbers  of  people  involved, 
there  is  a  mass  effect,  but  human  problems  are  those 
of  individuals  and  they  must  be  solved  individually. 
With  the  elderly  individual  the  issue  is  clear-cut  and 
personal. 

We  could  build  a  beautiful  case  for  the  aging,  based 
on  sentimentality,  but  we  must  divorce  sentimentalism 
entirely  from  our  consideration  of  the  problem.  It 
has  no  place  in  our  plans. 

There  are  clearly  two  phases  of  the  problem:  the 
long-range  phase,  looking  to  a  time  when  we  will  have 
a  proven  and  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
the  short-range  phase  which  includes  those  things  that 
can  be  done  while  working  out  the  long-range  per- 
manent solution. 

Now,  let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  long-range 
phase.  Scientificallj-  speaking,  it  is  obvious  that  age 
65  as  a  working  limit  was  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  No 
doubt  it  should  be  challenged  before  it  becomes  sancti- 
fied bv  usage.  . 
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Measurements  for  Retirement 

Our  need  is  for  a  few  basic  measurements  which 
will  make  a  collective  index  sufficiently  accurate  to 
determine  a  proper  retirement  age.  These  measure- 
ments will  vary  between  industries  and  betwen  jobs  in 
the  same  industry.  The  development  of  such  yardsticks 
wil  be  unspectacular,  expensive,  tedious  and  promis- 
ing only  the  advancement  of  our  understanding. 

The  scientific  development  of  measurement  factors 
will  be  helpful  only  to  the  degree  that  they  have  wide- 
spread acceptance  by  both  management  and  labor. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  difficulty  of  designing  an  in- 
dex to  measure  aging  to  include  an  instrument  capable 
of  measuring  the  complex  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal and  social  aspects  when  we  have  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing on  what  should  constitute  a  holiday,  or  what 
constitutes  a  day's  work. 

Research  should  be  instituted  immediately  in  a 
variety  of  industries.  A  central  agency  should  be 
designated  to  assimilate  information,  and  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  medical  and  business  men  from  a 
variety  of  industries  should  be  asked  to  make  care- 
ful analysis  of  findings.  There  is  at  present  sufficient 
interest  on  the  part  of  modern  management,  the  in- 
surance companies  and  educational  institutions  to 
accumulate  data  for  such  research  purposes. 

Graduate  seholar.shii^s  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  studies  should  be  made  available  to  promising 
men  and  women.  Educational  institutions  should  en- 
courage the  ijreparation  of  theses  on  the  subject,  and 
business  should  cooperate  so  that  these  theses  are 
meaningful  and  effective. 

As  in  all  other  developments,  there  will  be  a  great 
spread  between  the  scientific  development  of  measure- 
ment factors  and  their  general  acceptance  and  use  after 
discovery.  People  still  use  the  pick  and  shovel  in  an 
age  of  power.  There  are  those  who  cook  over  an  open 
fire  in  an  age  of  electricity.  People  still  ride  donkej's 
in  an  age  of  air  travel. 

The  development  of  yardsticks,  however  difficult, 
will  not  present  any  greater  problem  than  the  creation 
of  widespread  acceptance  of  these  yardsticks  by 
industrj^,  the  unions,  and  individuals.  Therefore,  a 
widespread  educational  program  will  be  needed  to 
help  sell  them. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  short-range  phase.  What  can 
be  done  while  j'ardsticks  are  being  developed?  It 
would  be  ideal  if  the  individual  worker  could  be 
allowed  to  exercise  complete  freedom  of  choice  between 
retiring  and  continuing  to  work.  However,  if  manage- 
ment is  to  manage  and  return  a  profit  to  stockholders, 
it  must  have  the  right  to  determine  what  constitutes 
an  effective  working  force.    Therefore,  in  the  absence 


of    scientific    measurement    devices,    management    is 
required  to  work  with  the  tools  at  hand. 

Major  Tools 

It  has  two  major  tools  which  can  be  used  in  the 
interim  period.  The  first  tool  is  flexible  retirement. 
It  will  be  folly  to  generalize  and  say  that  workers  at 
65  want  to  retire  or  that  certain  workers  at  65  don't 
want  to  retire.  There  are  many  dift'ering  opinions  and 
desires. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  the  Soeony 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  retirement  plan  which  per- 
mits an  employee  to  decide  on  early  retirement,  the 
average  of  -1,225  employees  who  retired  elected  to 
retire  at  age  63.  Since  normal  retirement  under  their 
plan  by  mutual  consent  is  at  age  65,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  greater  number  of  annuitants  took  their 
retirement  before  they  had  to,  disproving  the  assump- 
tion that  most  older  workers  do  not  want  to  retire. 

"Whatever  the  solution,  it  must  recognize  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual.  Ketirement  should 
be  something  earned  by  faithful  service,  a  form  of 
graduation  into  a  new  phase  of  life  rather  than  a  cast- 
ing out  process. 

Several  alternatives  offer  flexibility.  For  example,  a 
retirement  plan  may  provide  for  a  normal  retirement 
age  with  optional  earlier  retirement  possible ;  or,  two, 
may  permit  employees  to  retire  over  a  span  of  years 
which  benefits  based  on  years  of  service  at  the  time  of 
retirement ;  three,  may  provide  for  a  span  of  years 
over  which  employees  can  retire  but  provide  for  full 
benefits  in  the  event  of  retirement  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  span  with  the  company's  consent  and  permit 
no  increased  benefits  for  years  worked  beyond  the 
date  set;  or  the  fourth  plan,  to  permit  employees  to 
retire  at  earlier  than  normal  and  company  manage- 
ment to  decide  on  years  subsequent  to  normal  retire- 
ment with  a  fixed  maximum. 

Now,  if  one,  or  a  combination  of  the  above  plans  is 
adoj^ted,  it  will  permit  sufficient  flexibility  so  that 
all  cases  may  be  handled  on  an  individual  basis,  enabl- 
ing management  and  the  employee  to  work  oiTt  a 
mutually  satisfactory  plan. 

Judging  from  management's  thinking  in  the  last 
few  years,  it  seems  likely  that  many  large  companies 
will  eventually  undertake  a  gradual  retirement  pro- 
gram of  some  kind.  Although  this  will  complicate 
management's  job,  in  the  long  run  it  may  prove  more 
efficient  than  compulsory  retirement  at  a  fixed  age.  A 
system  of  gradual  retirement,  however,  is  no  more  than 
a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  aging  workers. 

The  second  tool  available  to  management  in  the 
interim  period  is  an  intelligent  program  designed  to 
prepare  employees  to  face  and  accept  inevitable 
termination  of  service.    With   intelligent   counseling: 
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Ijegiuning  at  least  five  years  prior  to  retirement,  miich 
can  be  done  to  prepare  the  employee  psychologically 
for  this  great  step. 

Continued  interest  in  the  employee  after  retirement, 
including-  advice  and  counsel  on  legal,  tax  and  mone- 
tary problems,  and  permission  to  continue  their  insur- 
-anee,  hospital  and  medical  coverage  are  great  factors 
in  helping  to  ease  the  pangs  of  retirement.  Continuing 
an  employee  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  company 
publications  and  an  invitation  to  visit  his  old  work 
place  or  club  rooms  can  be  helpful.  Many  forward 
looking  companies  ai-e  already  making  strides  in  this 
respect  and,  incidentalh'-,  creating  a  by-product  of 
good  will  in  their  communities  for  doing  so. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  our  problem  of  the 
aging  concerns  only  those  now  affected.  The  problem 
is  one  for  you  and  me.  All  of  us  hope  that  we  will 
ultimately  reach  the  age  of  retirement  and  the  fate  we 
prepare  for  retirees  of  today  will  be  ours  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  whatever  is  done  must  not 
disturb  good  employee  relations.  I  have  heard 
employee  relations  described  as  being  like  a  dynamo ; 
it  is  just  as  complicated  and  just  as  hard  to  build.  It 
is  like  an  orchid;  it  is  just  as  beautiful  and  just  as 
fragile.  It  is  like  a  gold  nugget ;  it  is  just  as  rare  and 
just  as  hard  to  find.  And  it  is  like  youth ;  it  is  just  as. 
precious  and  just  as  hard  to  keep. 


SIDE  GLANCES 


By  Galbraith 


/Z-ll 


"Your  mother  will  take  the  hide  off  me  if  she  finds  out 
we  spent  the  afternoon  here  instead  of  the  art  museum!" 
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Employment  in  the  Later  Years 

By  Irving  Barshop 

Supervisor  of  Placement,  Federation  Employment  Service 


In  previous  reports,  our  Committee  has  presented  numerous  experts  who  have  aided  materially  in 
clarifying  the  directions  we  must  go  to  step  up  the  hiring  of  older  workers.  In  the  following  discussion, 
an  experienced  job  counselor  interviews  the  older  workers  themselves  who  tell  of  their  experiences  and  views 
on  this  subject. 


THIS  question  of  employiiieut  in  the  later  years 
has  been  discussed  aeademieallv  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  heard  the  experts.  We  really  ought  now 
to  hear  (a)  the  person  in  his  later  years  who  is  looking- 
for  emjiloyment  and  in  looking  for  emiiloyment  has 
experienced  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  go  with 
looking  for  a  job  in  the  later  years,  and  (b)  to  the 
people  who  have  been  placed  and  are  now  working. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  introduce  the 
members  of  the  panel  and  toll  you  something  about 
them. 

Miss  Lax  is  a  retired  executive  of  a  social  agency. 

Mr.  Freedman  is  a  salesman — has  been  a  salesman 
and  a  buyer  for  30-40  years. 

We  have  Dr.  Eosett.  who  is  a  retired  dentist. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Pierre  Noble,  who  is  a  photog- 
rapher, and  Mr.  Millman,  who  is  also  a  photographer, 
had  his  own  business  and  is  an  inventor  of  a  very 
interesting  device. 

We  have  Mr.  Ilolst,  who  is  an  expert  in  Avood- 
working. 

These  are  older  workers ;  some  of  these  older  workers 
are  currently  looking  for  work ;  some  of  them  are 
working  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  raise  this  question  with  Mr.  Millman, 
who  is  currently  employed  as  a  salesman  for  the 
Christmas  period,  and  he  might  tell  yon  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  Millman,  why  in  your  judgment  do  employers 
largely  refuse  to  hire  older  workers? 

Mr.  Millman :  Well,  it  seems  that  when  they  see  a  man 
witli  a  little  gray  hair  it  frightens  them  and  they 
feel  guilty  that  they  have  to  turn  him  down.  They 
generalh^  get  an  idea  to  palm  him  off,  to  get  him  a 
nice  seat  and  give  him  a  nice  little  story  and  say 
' '  Well,  it  is  a  little  heavy  work,  the  work  is  a  little 
heavj',  lifting.   Right  now  we  liaven"t  got  anytliing 


but  we  will  let  you  know  in  a  little  while."  And 
that's  the  brush  off  they  give  you.  We  get  it  all  over, 
from  one  j)lace  to  the  other. 

Only  now  we  are  fortunate,  it  seems  that  during 
the  Christmas  rush  they  are  not  very  fussy  about 
whom  they  employ.  I  have  proved  to  myself  that  I 
can  stand  up  alongside  any  young  man  and  outsell 
him.  I  have  looked  at  my  sales  sheets  in  the  last  two 
weeks  that  I  have  been  with  one  of  the  big  .stores, 
and  I  have  outsold  every  one  of  them,  and  1  i-an  do 
it  again  and  again. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  the  stores  don't  realize 
that.  This  is  only  a  temporary  job. 

Mr.  Barshop:  Now.  you  may  be  familiar  with  the 
movie  "Tlie  ]\liracle  of  34th  Street";  well,  it  is  the 
miracle  of  the  Christmas  season  that  Mr.  Millman 
got  a  job.  These  things  are  not  impossible,  but  it 
takes  time.  It  is  a  painstaking  task.  It  is  hard  to 
convince  employers,  but  let  us  recognize  this,  too, 
that  there  are  many  employers  who  do  accept  the 
older  worker,  recognizing  that  the  older  worker  is 
more  loyal  and  is  skilled  in  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  Noble,  how  to  do  you  think  we  should  go  about 
convincing  employers  to  hire  mature  workers? 

Mr.  Noble:  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  difficult. 
My  exi^erience  was  that  during  the  war  period  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  work.  And  if  you  do,  like 
I  did,  develop  special  skills  and  try  to  sell  this  to 
the  next  corporation,  they  either  have  commitments 
to  veterans  or  age  limitations,  which  makes  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  any  emplo.vment  there. 

I  have  also  found  that  if  you  answer  letters  in 
papers  and  you  fail  to  get  answers,  when  I  check 
that  with  other  people  of  mj-  age.  they  say  "The 
mere  fact  of  your  age  will  automatically  put  you  in 
the  discard."  If  you  are  in  a  field  like  I  am,  wliieh 
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may  be  slightly  overcrowded,  and  yon  try  to  get  in 
a  tield  related  and  yon  wish  to  accept  work  like,  for 
instance,  a  drafting  job.  which  I  conld  do  if  I  were 
trained,  they  will  refuse  and  they  will  tell  yon  they 
only  acce]it  young  people  fresh  from  high  school. 

This  would  change  if  there  were  a  war  situation, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  can  keep  the 
Third  World  War  off  if  it  is  going  to  do  me  any 
good,  ily  difficulties  have  been  of  such  long  dura- 
tion that  it  looks  very  discouraging  and  very  hope- 
less right  now. 

Mr.  Barshop:  I  appreciate  and  recognize  the  reason 
for  ]\Ir.  Xoble's  frustration,  and  I  think  this  hearing 
and  continued  hearings  of  this  kind  and  the  public- 
ity which  will  emanate  from  this  kind  of  conference 
will  stimulate  thinking  in  places  where  it  might  do 
Mr.  Noble  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ]Mr.  Xobles 
good. 

I  know  in  our  agency  we  don  "t  place  thousands  of 
persons,  but  we  do  place  them  in  satisfying  jobs ; 
some  of  them  are  jobs  completely  new  to  them ;  jobs 
they  have  to  train  for.  and  we  have  had  a  good 
degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Hoist,  if  you  had  enough  income,  would  you 
prefer  to  retire  without  considering  paid  employ- 
ment? Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  at  a  loss  if 
you  did  not  have  some  type  of  work,  for  which  you 
were  paid? 

Mr.  Hoist:  Well,  I  have  enough  income  and  I  have  a 
place  of  my  own  out  on  the  Island,  but  that  does  not 
satisfy  me.  I  have  been  working  all  my  life.  I  have 
got  to  be  active,  and  when  I  go  out  for  a  job  I  never 
tell  my  right  age.  I  will  be  77,  and  up  until  the  time 
I  was  60  I  made  myself  60,  when  I  got  to  be  75.  I 
became  61. 

Of  course,  I  have  two  sets  of  false  teeth — I  can't 
wear  either  one  of  them  and  I  don't  wear  them,  but 
when  I  go  out  to  look  for  a  job  I  put  them  in.  They 
all  want  younger  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt  if 
I  were  to  disclose  my  age  when  I  went  there,  why.  I 
would  not  get  the  job. 

Now,  I  can  argue  it  out  with  them,  and  without 
any  egotism,  I  am  very  livelJ^  I  walk  very  fast  and 
in  the  carpentry  line  I  can  go  out  now  and  work  on 
any  step  ladder  at  any  height  and  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  to  climb  up  on  the  highest  scaffold.  But  the 
object  is  to  carry  the  tools  around. 

Then  you  go  into  a  carpenter's  job  and  they  have 
it  all  specialized  today.  I  am  a  all-around  carpenter. 
I  can  take  a  building  fi"om  the  ground  to  the  top, 
but  today  they  want  a  fellow  who  can  lay  base  and 
set  a  window,  and  I  can't  compete  with  those  peoi^le. 
They  specialize  with  that.   That  fellow  would  have 


a  window  in  before  I  get  my  tools  ready.  But  if  you 
told  that  fellow:  "Here,  this  is  a  room.  Put  up 
those  jambs,  hang  the  doors,  fit  the  windows,"  that 
fellow  is  lost.  As  I  often  said,  if  I  had  enough  money 
so  that  I  could  travel  and  enjoy  myself,  why  then 
I  would  retire,  but  until  then  I  will  have  to  work  to 
make  a  little  extra  money.  My  pension  today  is 
$150.  but  that  is  not  enough.  I  enjoyed  myself  doing 
my  Avork  and  I  never  di.ssipated,  otherwise,  I  don  "t 
believe  I  would  be  looking  so  good. 

Mr.  Barshop:  By  the  way,  I  wouldn't  want  one  of 
those  specialist  carpenters  to  build  a  house  for  me 
which  consists  of  only  knowing  how  to  hang  a  win- 
dow. Dr.  Rosett  wants  to  raise  what  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion. 

Dr.  Rosett:  While  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in 
my  personal  question — of  course,  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  because  I  am  not  too  wealthy — no  pro- 
fessional can  ever  become  wealthy  just  by  working 
for  himself.  But  I  can  manage  to  hold  onto  my  own 
and  probably  with  a  patient  here  and  there  I  can 
make  my  days  go  through.  But  to  me  this  question 
probably  has  a  much  broader  aspect  than  just 
the  question  of  finding  a  job  for  an  individual 
or  suiting  one's  self  in  a  different  occupation.  To  me 
it  has  a  social  significance  in  the  fact  that  while  we 
are  much  worried  and  thinking  and  doing  along  the 
lines  of  prolonging  life,  we  do  nothing  for  making  it 
endurable  besides  durable.  That  is  something  that 
we  are  overlooking. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  just 
appealing  to  the  hiring  of  employees  to  recognize 
that  an  older  person  must  live  and  eat  and  have  a 
roof  over  his  head.  too.  we  all  know  that  anyone  who 
is  employing  people  is  out  for  a  profit  and  he  has 
to  forego  his  sentimental  values,  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  in  business.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  just 
asking  the  employers  to  be  so  kind  as  to  give  a 
chance  to  an  older  person. 

It  is  true  that  some  big  corporations  have  so- 
called  retirement  funds  and  all  that,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  majority,  ilostly  a  person  works  for  a 
small  group,  a  small  corporation  or  individual,  and 
hasn't  any  basis  to  stand  on  if  the  employer  finds 
out  that  he  does  not  produce.  So  he  has  nothing  to 
look  forward  to. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  just  earning  a  living 
and  earning  your  bread  and  butter  and  being  as- 
sured of  security  in  your  old  age.  But  it  is  also  a 
point  that  here  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  worked 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  has  created,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  society,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
this  person  finds  himself,  so  to  speak,  an  outcast. 
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A  person  who  does  not  produce  is  just  whiling-  his 
time  away  and  feeling  degraded.  He  feels  that 
he  has  been  active  all  his  life  and  it  is  detrimental 
to  his  health  and  it  contributes  to  his  downfall  and 
it  contradicts  the  value  of  the  scientists  and  the 
physicians  who  are  trying  to  prolong  his  life. 

So  we  have  to  look  for  a  certain  medium  where 
these  people  should  be  able  to  at  least  part  time  be 
partially  employed  and  be  gainfully  employed  so 
that  they  would  not  loose  their  identity  and  their 
values  as  a  personality. 

So  that  with  that  point  of  view  I  think  it  is  much 
more  than  just  appealing  to  the  employer  or  to  a 
corporation  to  be  very  kind  to  the  aging  people,  I 
think  it  is  a  question  for  civic  authorities,  local, 
state,  and  even  Federal,  taking  steps  to  recognize 
them  as  a  group  and  as  a  people  who  have  a  right  to 
live  and  enjoy  their  life. 

Mr.  Barshop :  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  with 
Mr.  Freedman :  do  you  want  to  recount  to  this  gproup 
some  of  your  personal  experience  in  job  finding? 

Mr.  Freedman:  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
oldest  wholesale  grocery  firm  in  the  countrj^,  for  40 
some-odd  years.  Well,  in  March  of  this  j^ear  I  was 
told  to  quit.  Now,  I  am  still  in  good  health.  I  am  73 — 
I  don't  look  my  age — I  am  willing  to  work,  even  if  it 
is  for  25  or  30  hours  a  week.  I  have  been  in  the 
food  business  ever  since  I  was  a  school  boy  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  within  my  line.  I  know  the  food  business 
from  top  to  bottom  and  backwards. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  we 
people  who  are  aging  have  something  to  do,  es- 
pecially when  we  are  not  financially  strong  enough 
to  live  on  our  little  savings.  I  think  if  the  Honor- 
able Gentlemen  of  this  Committee  would  in  some 
way  try  to  do  something  or  to  introduce  some  legisla- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,  even  if  it  is  only  a 
publicity  stunt  to  help  us  older  people,  to  do  some- 
thing to  keep  our  lives  still  fruitful,  that's  about 
the  only  suggestion  that  I  can  make. 

Mr.  Barshop.  Mrs.  Lax,  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
past  that  the  State  Committee  introduce  legisla- 
tion declaring  discrimination  against  older  work- 
ers as  an  illegal  act.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
have  given  any  thought  to  this  problem  but  do  you 
think  that  that  might  be  a  solution  to  the  problem? 

Mrs.  Lax:  As  you  know,  there  are  many  companies 
which  have  a  policy,  "We  don't  interview  people 


over  45  years  of  age."  Now,  they  don't  consider 
the  person's  qualifications,  it  is  company  policy. 
You  might  say,  "Well,  don't  go  in,  they  won't  see 
you, ' '  and  yet  you,  at  age  46 — not  65 —  may  be  the 
most  qualified  person  for  that  job.  It  has  been  said 
that  perhaps  the  introduction  of  legislation  making 
it  an  illegal  act  might  be  of  help ;  in  other  words,  a 
company  could  not  have  a  policy  "Over  age  45  we 
don't  even  see  you." 

Well,  any  of  these  things  that  are  brought  up 
as  illegal  or  something  that  is  put  to  the  people  that 
they  have  got  to  do  so  and  so  or  thus  and  so,  you 
don't  seem  to  get  anywhere  with  that.  If  people 
don't  do  it  willingly  and  by  themselves,  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  about  it. 

I  have  gone  to  some  very  large  organizations,  and 
you  see  a  young  girl  at  the  personnel  desk  and  she 
says,  "Oh,  we  can't  even  take  your  application. 
You  are  too  old.  The  only  thing  we  have  for  you 
to  do ' ' — as  this  other  gentleman  has  said — ' '  is  some- 
thing heavy,  and  we  coiildn't  expect  you  to  do  that. 
You  don't  seem  strong  enough  for  that." 

Well,  I  have,  I  think,  during  my  whole  lifetime 
been  sick  perhaps  one  week  that  I  can  remember, 
of  course,  I  don't  go  around  telling  those  things  to 
people,  but  because  you  are  65  or  over  or  perhaps 
even  less  than  that  I  find  in  the  ads  in  the  papers, 
ads  that  say — ' '  Mature  woman  not  over  30. ' '  Well, 
you  know  that  you  qualify  for  that  job  but  there 
is  no  use  in  going  there. 

Now,  another  thing:  From  your  salary  as  a  sal- 
aried person,  no  matter  how  many  years  you  work, 
unless  you  get  a  tremendous  salary  and  even  then 
I  guess  j^ou  use  it  as  well  as  you  can  to  enjoy  your- 
self, you  never  have  enough  money  to  sit  back  and 
just  take  it  easy  on  a  salary.  Of  course,  if  you  were 
fortunate  enough  in  being  in  business  and  being 
successful,  you  might  be  able  to  do  that.  So  that 
in  itself  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  say,  "Why 
didn't  you  save?  You  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
be  old,' why  didn't  you  save?"  Well,  you  have  to 
live  while  you  are  living.  And  that's  the  situation. 
And  if  you  want  just  a  job  for  two  days,  you  don't 
want  it  for  full  time ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  They 
just  can't  do  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Barshop :  All  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is  this :  that 
this  is  a  healthy  discussion,  it  is  the  kind  of  discus- 
sion that  ought  to  be  continued.  It  is  the  kind  of  dis- 
cussion that  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  in 
seeing  this  thing  through  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  involved. 
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A  Pilot  Project  in  Vocational  Training 
of  the  Older  Worker 

By  Miss  Dorothy  Warren 
Director,  Xctr  York  House  and  School  of  IncUistrij  irilli  J/c.s-.  Ililrn  Dicrkes 


A  significant  experiment  in  "brush-up  training"that  indicates  not  only  that  old  folks  can  learn,  but 
also  that  they  can  use  their  skills  to  obtain  jobs. 


THE  New  York  House  and  School  of  Industry 
was  founded  in  1850  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing-  work  for  elderly  indigent  females. 

For  the  past  hundred  years  it  has  been  engaged  in 
giving  them  sewing  work,  sewing  classes,  and  work 
of  that  order.  However,  at  the  ripe  age  of  102  we  had 
a  complete  survey  made  because  the  Board  of  Directors 
felt  that  the  House  was  not  adequately  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  the  present  economic  situation.  So 
the  House  reassessed  its  capabilities  and  capacities  and 
decided  on  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  old  age 
problem. 

They  decided  to  work  more  for  the  older  worker 
rather  than  for  the  older  person. 

In  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Marguerite  Coleman  of 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  we  worked 
out  a  program  approaching  the  problem  from  the 
angle  of  where  is  the  greatest  job  opportunity  in  Met- 
ropolitan New  York,  and  it  appeared  that  the  greatest 
aera  of  employment  opportnnity  la.y  in  the  office  field, 
particularly  for  women. 

So  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Albert  J.  Abrams  and  Miss 
Ollie  Randall,  both  of  whom  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing on  our  Ad\dsory  Committee,  we  set  up  a  pilot 
project  in  this  vocational  training,  and  we  are  giving 
classes  in  typing  and  shorthand  for  women  who  are 
or  had  been,  rather,  typists  and  stenographers  10,  15, 
20,  and  even  30  or  35  years  ago,  who  had  married, 
been  busy  raising  their  families,  have  been  out  of  the 
labor  market  during  this  period,  and  then  had  to  come 
back  to  work  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  plan  has  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  not 
only  the  New  York  State  Emplo,^^nent  Service  but 
also  the  Federation  EmploJ^nent  Service,  and  of  the 
Archdiocesan  Employment  Service. 


Our  operational  i^rocedure  is  as  follows : 

They  screen  their  applicants  for  jobs  and  pick 
out  those  who  they  feel  would  be  emplo,yable, 
if  their  rusty  shorthand  and  typing  skills  were 
brought  up  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency. 
They  send  them  down  to  us.  We  interview 
them,  give  them  some  testing  material  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  have  enough  residual 
skill  to  profit  from  our  limited  training  of  not 
more  than  eight  weeks.  If  they  do  not  have 
enough  skill,  there  is  no  sense  in  giving  them 
training  for  eight  weeks,  and  then  not  have  them 
arrive   at   any   employable   standard. 

The  system  works  very  easily  in  this  respect  be- 
cause they  get  into  the  class  almost  at  once.  If  we 
don't  have  a  place  for  them  they  go  on  a  waiting  list 
and  come  in  after  a  very  short  delay.  They  are  either 
accepted  or  rejected  immediately;  there  is  no  waiting 
around. 

The  classes  are  given  daily,  five  days  a  week,  for 
eight  weeks,  which  means  that  the  training  is  con- 
centrated, the  rate  of  learning  is  therefore  .speeded 
up,  and  they  are  free  to  get  a  job  in  so  much  shorter 
time  rather  than  spreading  it  out  to  three  nights  a 
week  over  a  period  of  months. 

Some  of  our  women,  we  find,  come  to  us  not  quite 
ready  to  tackle  a  job  ;  perhaps  they  have  the  abilit.v 
but  thej-^  haven't  quite  got  the  confidence.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  sometimes  they  are  able  to  go  out  and 
get  a  job.  The.v  don't  go  the  entire  eight-week  period, 
and  we  don 't  ask  anyone  to  stay  for  the  eight  weeks  if 
they  are  capable  of  getting  a  job  before  that  time. 
Our  entire  purpose  is  to  get  them  into  a  job  just  as 
fast  as  possible.    "We  are  not  jufet  setting  up  classes. 
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This  means  that  we  lia^^e  women  at  various  levels 
of  skill,  at  various  stages  of  progress,  going  ahead 
at  various  rates  of  progress,  which  makes,  as  you 
know,  a  very  difficult  teaching  proposition.  However, 
we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  an  instructor  who 
very  easily  performs  that  trapeze  act  of  the  teaching 
profession,  individual  instruction  on  a  group  basis. 
I  don't  frankly  know  how  she  does  it,  but  we  take 
people  in  and  w-e  send  them  out  again  just  as  fast  as 
we  can.  It  means  shifts  and  so  forth  which  we  work  out. 

The  program  seems  to  work,  because  already  over 
two-thirds  of  the  women  we  have  trained  are  holding 
jobs.  They  have  secured  the  jobs  and  they  are  still 
working  at  the  same  job. 

Morale   is    Vital 

We  have  made  a  moderate  study  of  training  tech- 
niques. We  can  find  no  significant  variations  in  the 
training  material,  or  in  the  training  techniques  for 
older  pupils.  "We  cannot  find  anything  that  is  worth 
measuring  that  we  have  to  adjust.  Possibly  a  little 
more  patience,  a  little  more  s.vmpathy.  but  outside  of 
that  the  actual  training  techniques  are  very  much  the 
same. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  in  the  (.luestion  of  self  con- 
fidence, in  the  question  of  morale.  We  cannot  relate 
performance  in  any  way  to  age  groups,  we  cannot  re- 
late it  to  educational  background.  We  cannot  relate 
our  performance  brackets  to  the  age  group  in  any  way 
at  all.  Some  of  the  women  learned  their  skill  in  typing 
and  shorthand  in  high  school ;  some  of  them  learned  it 
in  business  school ;  a  good  many  of  them  did  go  to 
business  school,  and  some  of  them  were  self-taught. 
P>nt  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  in  every  case  the  per- 
foi-mance  depends  on  individual  capacities  and  the 
iuiUvidual  capabilities. 

All  of  the  personality  problems — we  call  them  that 
for  lack  of  a  better  term — do  not  seem  to  have  any 
special  relation. 

I  thing  we  can  safely  say,  after  our  experience 
in  the  last  six  months  with  these  training  groups,  that 
as  the  trainees  completely  assimilated  their  original 
training,  there  is  no  great  problem  in  brushing 
ii|)  the  skill  to  an  acceptable  standard  within  the  eight 
weeks'  time,  given,  of  course,  the  individual  capacity 
to  learn  and  the  physical  ability  to  perform  the  skill. 

Perliaiis  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  calibre  of 
mil-  students,  hut  over  60  per  cent  of  them  have 
readied  or  exceeded  the  minimum  standard. 

I  think  it  was  Napoleon  who  said  that  '"^Morale  is 
to  the  physical  as  three  to  one."  and  I  cannot  help 
wondering  after  the  six  months'  experience  that  if 
Napoleon  had  been  fighting  the  battle  of  geriatrics. 


if  he  would  not  have  increased  the  ratio  because  mo- 
rale is  our  greatest  problem. 

Our  students  come  to  us  so  conditioned  by  the  ac- 
cepted stereotypes  of  aging,  so  conditioned  by  preju- 
dices, by  being  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  aging,  that 
it  takes  us  quite  a  little  time  to  break  down  those  pre- 
conceived prejudices  and  to  get  the  women  to  ques- 
tion the  prejudice.    We  work  at  that  angle  constantly. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  have  a  definite  and  distinct 
counselling  program  because  it  is  a  continuous  and 
integral  part  of  what  we  are  doing  .  We  never  permit 
any  talk  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  job ;  there  is  a  job.  There  is  a  job  for  everyone 
of  our  students,  and  bless  their  little  hearts  they  are 
going  out  and  getting  them,  they  are  not  making  a 
liar  out  of  me. 

We  saw  that  the  first  interview  may  not  be  the  one 
that  gets  the  job ;  it  may  be  that  five  or  six  inter- 
views are  necessary  purely  for  practice,  perhaps,  in 
getting  the  job. 

I  am  not  a  vocational  counsellor,  my  background 
is  entirely  business,  but  my  experience  in  business  in 
New  York  has  taught  me  certain  things,  so  I  have  two 
or  three  of  vhat  I  call  ''Dutch  uncle"  sessions  with 
the  students  on  that  basis,  of  how  to  approach  the 
interview,  the  mental  approach  as  well  as  the  sartorial 
approach  to  it. 

The  mental  approach  to  the  job,  job  attitudes,  office 
discipline,  and  so  on,  are  discussed. 

Gradually  we  are  able  to  overcome  the  fear  and  the 
uncertainty  and  a  certain  amount  of  alibiing  which 
is  done,  I  think,  as  a  hedge  against  possibly  not  mak- 
ing good  on  the  job. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  our  old  house  in  16th 
Street ;  it  was  built  by  the  organization  in  1879 ;  it  is 
a  nice  old  red  brick  home.  It  is  warm.  It  is  friendly. 
It  is  not  an  institution.  It  is  not  a  school.  It  does  not 
have  an  office  atmosphere.  It  is  a  very  good  locale  for  a 
transition  from  a  home  environment  to  an  office  en- 
vironment. 

Our  classroom  discipline  is  just  as  strict  as  office 
discipline  as  we  can  possibly  make  it.  My  hope  is 
that  it  is  more  strict  than  anything  any  of  our  train- 
ees will  find  in  an  office,  and  I  think  our  physical 
setup  there  does  aid  in  making  the  adjustment  from 
home  to  office. 

There  may  be  other  typing  and  shorthand  training 
programs  but  I  am  told  there  is  none  which  has  this 
coordination  with  the  placement  service,  which  does 
just  this  specific  training  and  then  sends  the  trainees 
back  to  the  placement  service  for  jobs. 

On  the  angle  of  the  employers,  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  The  New  York  Wurld-Telegram  ran  a  feature 
story  on  May  26,  1952,  on  our  project ;  they  ran  one 
again  just  recently.     After  those  articles  I  have  had 
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"Dear  Mr.  Jones,"  the  teacher  dictates.  And  these  secretaries-who-were  and  who  are  secretaries-to-be  work  to  step  up  their 
speed  and  accuracy. 


personnel  directors  lined  up  outside  my  office  door ; 
the  telephone  never  stops  ringing,  and  it  is  not  just 
women  wanting  to  get  in  on  the  training,  by  any  man- 
ner of  means:  it  is  largely  potential  employers,  and 
l^ersonuel  directors.    And  their  reaction  is  this : 

"We  want  to  hire  women  who  have  the  indus- 
try and  the  initiative  and  the  conscience  to  go 
and  learn  how  to  do  their  job. 

"We  want  to  hire  women  who  will  train  to 
come  and  do  the  best  possible  work  for  us. 

"We  want  mature  women  who  have  stability, 
who  have  not  got  their  eye  on  the  clock. 

"We  want  women  who  are  paying  attention 
to  the  business. 

"We   are   getting   a   little    fed   up   with   the 


younger  stenographer  who  is  really  not  paying 
attention  to  the  business  and  feels  perfectly  sure 
that  she  could  get  another  job  tomorrow 
morning." 

One  of  our  pupils :  She  was  out  of  a  job  because  her 
employer  had  died.  However  she  felt  that  there  was 
such  prejudice  against  her  age  group,  that  she  was 
constantly  complaining  why  she  was  out  of  a  job.  I 
worked  with  her  and  I  worked  with  her  and  finally 
sent  her  oitt  on  a  job,  and  none  of  the  interviews 
clicked  at  all.  Finally,  I  wrote  her  a  letter  and  I  told 
her  I  thought  she  would  have  to  adjust  to  other  job 
opportunities  offered,  and  that  she  would  have  to  use 
her  intelligence  and  flexibility  and  meet  the  people 
and  accept  the  best  opportunity  .that  presented  itself. 
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Luncheon  recess  is  used  to  exchange  experiences,  make  new  friends,  buoy  up  confidence  so  essential  for  job  hunting. 


Two  days  later  my  phone  rang  and  her  voice  came 
over  the  phone  and  she  said  :  "Miss  Warren,  I  got  your 
letter  and  I  remember  what  you  said  about  flexibility 
so  I  Avent  out  and  flexed  like  anything  and  I  got  the 
job.''  And  that  was  six  months  ago,  and  she  still  has 
the  same  job. 

One  of  our  trainees,  Mrs.  Helen  Dierkes.  eame  to  us 
in  September,  on  September  15,  and  has  gone  through 
the  full  eight  weeks'  training.  Just  two  weeks  ago  she 
completed  her  training  and  she  went  for  an  interview- 
that  afternoon,  and  the  following  Monday  morning 
went  to  -work.  She  hit  on  the  first  interview. 

Now,  she  has  been  on  the  job  for  two  weeks  and 
her  emplo.yer  has  veiy  kindl.y  let  her  come  back  here 
this  morning  for  me  to  ask  her  a  few  questions  about 
herself. 


^Irs.  Dierkes,  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  had  a  job  ? 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  About  20  or  30  years. 

Miss  Warren:  What  sort  of  a  job  did  you  have  before  ? 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  Secretary. 

Miss  Warren:  And  you  left  to  get  married? 

Mrs.  Dierkes :  Yes. 

Miss  Warren:  And  you  raised  a  large  and  robust 
family  in  the  meantime.' 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  Well,  I  have  four  children;  two  are 
married  and  two  are  home.  The  .voungest  is  still  a 
boy  16. 

Miss  Warren :  Why  do  you  want  to  go  back  to  work .' 
Mrs.  Dierkes:  WeU,  I  ueed  a  little  more  household 
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money  and  I  would  like  to  save  enongh  money  to 
educate  my  son  well.  I  figure  I  can  do  it  better  now 
than  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

"Miss  Warren:  I  think  you  are  a  very  smart  girl.  Tell 
me,  were  you  anxious  about  getting  a  job  when  you 
came  to  us  ? 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  Well,  at  the  beginning  I  was  but  then 
after  when  I  met  so  many  women  practically  in  the 
same  boat  as  I,  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  about  it. 

Miss  Warren :  What  did  you  find  as  your  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  the  classroom — or  didn't  you  have  any? 
1  could  never  see  that  you  had  any. 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  I  did;  leaving  my  home  problems  home, 
antl  getting  there  in  time. 

Miss  Warren:  Tell  me,  did  the  house  atmosphere 
there  help  you  to  make  the  transition  from  home  to 
office  work? 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  Yes,  it  made  us  feel  very,  very  good. 
We  had  a  living  room  we  could  relax  in,  and  then 
we  ate  our  lunch  downstairs  in  a  little  kitchen.  We 
had  coffee  and  tea,  and  then  we  found  the  other 
women  had  pretty  much  the  same  problems  as  we 
did,  and  that  made  me  feel  a  little  better. 

Miss  Warren:  I  believe  that  is  technically  known  as 
group  therapy — I  didn't  know  that  it  was  working. 
Tell  me,  were  you  scared  of  your  first  interview? 

Mrs.  Dierkes :  Well,  I  was  a  little  bit  nervous  until  he 
told  me  I  didn't  look  nervoi^s. 


Miss  Warren.  How  is  everything  going  now? 

Mrs.  Dierkes :  Everything  has  been  working  along  fine. 

Miss  Warren :  No  problems  ? 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  Xo. 

Miss  Warren:  You  told  when  I  talked  to  you  last  night 
that  Mr.  Moody  had  sent  a  letter  over  with  you. 

Mrs.  Dierkes:  Oh,  yes,  I  told  him  I  was  coming  here 
this  morning  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  write  a 
little  note  telling  what  I  think  about  the  niature 
women." 

Miss  Warren:   I  think  he  is  a  very  nice  man. 

She  is  working,  for  your  information,  for  the 
>Scientific  Silver  Service  Corporation  at  69th  Street 
on  Broadway. 

This  letter  says : 

' '  My  Dear  Miss  Warren  ;  I  would  like  ^■ery 
much  to  compliment  you  on  the  sjjlendid  under- 
taking in  which  you  are  engaged.  We  are  enjoy- 
ing our  Mrs.  Dierkes  very  much.  She  has  come  to 
us  very  well  prepared  and  we  do  appreciate  work- 
ing with  a  more  mature  person  than  some  of  the 
younger  sisters  we  have  had  recently. 

"Mrs.  Dierkes  has  a  sensible  approach  and  a 
stability  that  is  unmatched  in  persons  less 
experienced. 

' '  Sincerely  yours, 

"John  C.  Moody. 

"President" 
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Beware  the  Farm  Fantasy! 


Do  you  have  an  urge  to  try  farming?  Here  are  some  facts  of  rural  life 
that  should  make  you  think  at  least  twice   before   you   act   on   it' 


By  Thomas  C.  Desmond 

Chairman,   New    York    Stale   Joint   Legislative    Committee   on    Problems  of   the  Aying 


JEB  FiELDMAN  is  a  lean,  leather-faced,  i-ed-haired 
farmer  of  middle  years  who  is  known  throughout 
my  Hudson  KiA'er  senatorial  district  for  his  prize 
herd  of  guernseys  and  his  lush  orchard  of  Macintosh 
apples. 

You  could  see  that  lie  was  startled  by  my  ciuestion. 
He  stared  hard  at  me  to  determine  wliether  1  was  jok- 
ing. Then,  apparently  satisfied  that  I  wasn't,  he 
leaned  back  against  the  .stone  wall  that  rimmed  his 
"north  40"  pasture,  slowly  tapped  some  ashes  from 
his  pipe  and  said  in  his  deliberate  manner,  "Tell  'em 
to  stay  away  from  farming;  it's  no  fit  .job  for  retired 
city  folk. ' ' 

' '  But  why  ? "  I  demanded. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  never  heard  of  a  farm  lettin' 
anyone  retire.  It'd  be  going  from  an  eight-hour-a-day 
job  to  a  sunup-to-sundown  job.  And  you've  got  to  be 
a  dang  good  carf)enter,  plumber,  roofer,  mason  and 
electrician  if  you're  going  to  make  a  little  something 
from  any  retirement  farm. ' ' 

Jeb  pointed  his  pipe  at  me  to  emphasize  another 
point. ' '  It 's  not  only  the  sweat  and  the  big  gamble.  But 
if  folks  aimin'  to  retire  don't  have  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  love  for  the  soil  and  for  dumb,  ornery 
critters,  they'd  do  better  to  stay  in  the  towns  and 
cities." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jeb's  down-to-earth  opinion 
would  be  seconded  by  the  majority  of  jieople  ^\•ho  know 
the  facts  of  farming,  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  later- 
life  afflictions  is  the  yen  to  retire  to  raising  longhorns 
in  Texas,  Leghorns  in  New  Jersey,  avocados  in  south- 
ern California  or  Chester  "White  hogs  in  Idaho. 
Widows  contemplate  making  easy  money  and  having 
fun  raising  bees.  ^len  planning  to  retire  dream  of 
finding  their  own  social  security  in  a  herd  of  aoats. 


'Reprinted   from   Lifetime   Living,  JIaroh   19.">3. 


Unfortunately  this  farm  fantasy  attacks  millions  of 
city  folks  who  think  a  boar  is  a  dull  person  and  a  sow 
is  a  drunk.  The  resulting  mixture  of  ignorance  with 
wild  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  master  the  art  and 
science  of  farming  is  exemplified  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  confided  tliat  he  wanted  to  retire  to  a  chicken 
farm  and  asked  me  where  he  could  obtain  capons  for 
breeding  purposes.  T  laughed  so  hard  that  I  could 
hardly  tell  liim  that  capons  are  desexed  roosters. 

Idealizing   Pastoral    Pursuits 

Poets  and  phihisopliers,  unconcerned  with  the  nnin- 
dane  tasks  of  wrenching  an  income  from  the  soil,  have 
idealized  the  jjastoral  pursuits.  And  Manhattan 
authors,  thumping  their  typewriters,  in  apartments 
many  stories  above  the  earth,  have  extolled  the  glories 
of  living  close  to  nature  while  yon  reap  $l,0O0-an-acre 
jn-ofit.  But  Henry  Pitt,  a  retired  New  York  City 
accoiuitant  who  bought  a  New  Jersey  chicken  farm  to 
supplement  his  modest  pension,  regards  the  effusions 
of  the  farm  glorifiers  cynically.  One  rainy  night  he 
was  awakened  by  an  unearthly  uproar  in  his  chicken 
coops.  lie  wearily  wrestled  into  his  pants,  pulled 
on  his  boots,  threw  a  raincoat  over  himself,  picked  up 
a  rifle  and  stumbled  out  into  the  darkness.  Inside  the 
coops,  when  he  turned  on  the  light,  he  found  a  ghastl.v 
sight.  Feathers  were  strewn  all  over;  and  chicken  legs 
and  necks,  bones  and  blood  were  splattered  over  the 
length  of  the  sawdust  floor. 

"Dogs!"  he  exploded.  A  band  of  roving  dogs  had 
managed  to  leap  over  a  high,  tight  fence  and  kill  350 
broilers.  Looking  sadly  at  the  mess  and  quickly  esti- 
mating his  loss,  he  sobbed,  "Why'd  I  ever  think  I 
could  be  a  farmer.?" 

Pitt's  loss  was  small  compared  to  that  suffered  by 
the  many  retired  folks  Avho  have  sunk  every  penny  into 
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a  farm  only  to  find  it  yielding  a  crop  not  of  cash  and 
contentment  bnt  of  constant  deficit  and  despair.  Some- 
times they're  licked  by  sucli  nature-made  hazards  as 
winds  and  rains  and  drought,  sometimes  by  man-made 
price  drops,  sometimes  by  just  plain  no  know-how, 
sometimes  by  a  variety  of  troubles. 

When  Tom  Hedgeman,  a  mild-mannered  mathe- 
matics teacher,  reached  sixty-five,  he  retired  and 
bought  a  modest  dairj^  farm.  He  mortgaged  the  place 
in  order  to  finance  it  on  his  retii-ement  checks.  Within 
a  short  time,  his  cows  were  stricken  with  Bang's 
disease,  and  he  took  a  staggering  loss.  He  became  so 
fearful  that  he  would  be  a  financial  failure  that  he 
developed  a  severe  neurosis  and  had  to  be  hospitalized. 

Professor  Walter  C.  McKain.  Jr..  of  the  Rural 
Sociology  Department  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, who  has  studied  the  lives  of  older  persons  in 
Connecticut's  rural  East  Haddam  township,  tells  of  a 
factory  worker  who  retired  to  a  farm  there.  He  moved 
to  the  farm  before  World  War  II  and  began  to  put  the 
place  in  order.  Many  of  the  necessary  repairs  required 
skills  he  didn't  have.  The  farm  went  into  the  red,  and 
he  was  forced  to  curtail  operations.  Professor  McKain 
reports  that  the  man  is  so  discouraged  that  he  ' '  wishes 
he  was  financially  able  to  return  to  the  city. ' ' 

In  Detroit  a  prosperous  candy  jobber  retired  and 
bought  a  $50,000  farm.  "Well,  I'm  set  for  life  now," 
he  chortled.  However,  he  found  he  had  to  spend  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  bring  the  farm  to  a  point 
where  it  might  begin  to  reap  a  profit.  This  left  him 
pinched  financiall.y,  so  he  pitched  in  feverishly  to  make 
the  farm  pay  off.  But  drought  seared  his  grass,  and 
disease  struck  his  chickens.  In  three  years  he  was 
almost  stone-broke.  He  was  forced  to  sell  the  farm  at 
an  enormous  loss  and  return  to  his  old  business  to 
recoup. 

My  files  reveal  a  number  of  lieart-breaking  letters 
from  people  who  retired  to  orange  groves  in  Florida 
and  got  caught  in  a  glutted  market.  When  their  crop 
came  in  prices  were  so  low  it  hardly  paid  to  have  the 
fruit  picked. 

Economics   and  Retirement    Farming 

Small  wonder  that  retired  business  executive  Irving 
Salomon,  author  of  Retire  and  Be  Happy,  concludes 
that  the  retiree  "must  not  expect  dividends  from 
farming — in  money." 

Despite  high  government-supported  price  levels, 
economic  trends  warn  against  expecting  a  profit  from 
retirement  farming.  Since  the  early  1930 's,  millions 
have  quit  farming  to  go  to  the  cities  and  towns.  Small 
farms  in  particular  are  folding  up.  Already,  1,500,000 
farms  have  vanished,  and  another  500,000  are  believed 
destined  to  disappear.  These  are  mainly  small  farms, 
the  kind  that  retirement-bent  folks  are  most  likely  to 


buy.  Marginal  farms.  Sour-soiled  farms.  Farms  that 
require  substantial  investment  and  scientific  know-how 
to  be  restorixl  to  fertility. 

In  testimony  given  to  my  committee,  agricultural 
experts  reported  that  to  be  profitable  today,  most 
farms  miist  be  mechanized  operations,  and  this  kind 
of  farming  is  likely  to  demand  skills  most  older  per- 
sons do  not  have. 

Farming  toda.v,  coutrarj'  to  what  many  city  folks 
think,  is  highly  competitive.  The  big  scientifically  run 
farms,  which  have  the  latest  equipment,  the  know-how 
and  the  manpower,  produce  ' '  the  mostest  of  the  bestest 
for  the  leastest, "  leaving  the  small  one-man  operation 
strictl.v  a  marginal,  high-cost  producer. 

The  retiree  cannot  aiTord  to  gamble  as  can  a  younger 
person  ;  he  must  invest.  But  a  farm  is  at  best  a  gigantic 
gamble,  wherein  you're  betting  not  only  on  yourself 
but  on  nature. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  hazards  that  confront  an 
older  person  who  ventures  into  a  retirement  farm. 
there  are  numerous  other  obstacles  frequentl.v  over- 
looked b.v  uninformed  entlnisiasts.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Peek, 
an  uncommonly  wise  physician  who  lives  on  a  Cali- 
fornia farm,  cautions,  "Not  everybody  has  the  energy 
or  the  means  to  do  it. ' ' 

If  you  are  looking  forward  to  taking  things  easy  in 
retirement  b.v  retreating  to  a  small  farm,  you're  in  for 
sad  disillusionment,  as  Jeb  pointed  out. 

Hard   Work 

A  tractor  may  seem  as  easy  to  run  as  your  old  Ford 
until  you  have  to  lift  a  cutter  bar  to  attach  it  to  the 
machine,  or  until  you  have  to  spend  a  day  jouncing 
through  fields  on  the  iron  horse  with  the  constant  roar 
of  the  motor  dinning  in  your  ears.  Sure,  chicks  are 
light  in  weight — but  the  bags  of  grain  to  feed  them  are 
not.  Sure,  the  strawberry  plants  and  asparagus  roots 
weigh  only  an  ounce  or  two,  but  the  bags  of  lime  for 
enriching  the  soil  to  grow  the  plants  are  heav.v.  And 
unless  you  can  afford  the  luxury  of  high-priced 
mechanical  equipment,  haying  will  make  you  wish  you 
had  stayed  in  town. 

Retirement  counselor  James  E.  Graham  of  Canada's 
big  baking  concern,  George  Weston  Ltd.,  advises  com- 
pany workers  thinking  of  farm  retirement :  ' '  Getting 
up  at  dawn  to  do  chores  and  milk  the  cows,  wielding 
a  hoe  in  the  blistering  sun  and  hauling  produce  to 
market  is  strenuous  enough  for  a  husky  son  of  the  soil, 
let  alone  for  a  soft-handed  urbanite  past  sixtv-five. ' ' 

Yes,  farming's  a  gamble.  And  it's  hard  work.  But 
even  those  important  considerations  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  make  me  urge  caution  on  those  of  you 
tempted  to  put  on  blue  jeans. 

It's  like  Jim  Reed  said:  "The  farm  is  no  place  for 
us  old-timers."  , 
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Isolation 

Jim,  when  he  left  the  bank  at  age  sixty-five,  visual- 
ized tlie  Inseions  fruit,  the  tasty  vegetables  and  the 
fine  beef  he  and  his  wife  would  raise.  He  had  read  all 
the  agricultural  literature  he  could  find,  and  he  was 
supremely  confident  that  with  his  executive  experience 
in  the  bank  he  could  easily  manage  a  little  thing  like  a 
retirement  farm. 

After  four  years — during  which  he  could  obtain  no 
farm  help  and  had  to  dig  postholes,  climb  the  barn 
roof  to  fix  leaks  and  ride  a  jolting  tractor  day  after 
day — Jim  sufi'ered  a  tragic  blow.  His  wife  died.  He 
was  left  alone.  Really  alone.  Ten  miles  out  from 
nowhere,  in  a  farmhouse  filled  with  sad  memories  of 
the  last  illness  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Fortunately  Jim  found  a  buyer  for  the  farm  and 
managed  to  get  his  money  out  of  it,  something  many 
unhappy  farmers  are  unable  to  do.  I  saw  him  recently 
in  Chicago,  where  he  now  lives.  He  has  places  to  go 
and  things  to  do  now,  ajid  he  sees  life  rushing  by  in 
endlessl.v  fascinating  patterns. 

"It  seemed  a  great  idea  once,"  Jim  told  me.  "But 
the  farm  is  no  place  for  old  people.  I  found  that  oixt. " 

Nodding  assent  to  Jim's  conclusion  would  be  thou- 
sands of  widows  who  moved  to  retirement  farms  with 
their  husbands  and  then  found  themselves  stranded, 
trapped,  isolated  by  rural  life.  A  woman  visuall.y  must 
try  to  sell  the  farm  quickly  after  her  husband 's  death 
for  she  is  in  most  cases  far  less  able  than  her  late 
spouse  to  earn  a  living  from  it.  Frequently  she  takes 
a  loss. 

Too,  don't  forget  that  many  a  woman  thinks  she'll 
be  able  to  adjust  herself  to  farm  life  until  the  first 
night  an  owl  perches  under  her  window  and  hoots  till 
morning,  or  until  she  first  spots  a  snake  wriggling  out- 
side the  barn  door. 

Moving  from  a  city  to  a  farm  for  your  retirement 
years  means  trading  an  area  with  first-class  health 
facilities  for  a  region  that  is  probably  short  of  hos- 
pitals and  physicians. 

If  perchance  you  are  thinking  of  mingling  your 
retirement  farming  with  occasional  trips  of  any  length 
— to  visit  the  children  or  for  a  vacation — forget  it. 
A  farmer  gets  no  vacation. 


Let  us  admit  that  the  psychologists  are  right  when 
thej'  say  the  yearning  to  farm  which  overcomes  all  of 
us  periodically  is  a  form  of  escapism,  a  refuge  from 
reality.  We  are  really  seeking  to  return  to  the  simple 
life  of  our  ancestors,  to  get  away  from  the  stormy, 
tension-ridden  society  we  live  in.  But  we  cannot  out- 
run reality;  today's  world  pursues  us  even  to  the 
farm. 

Quiz 

Does  all  this  mean  that  no  one  should  look  to  farm- 
ing for  a  retirement  career?  No!  Despite  all  the 
hazards  involved,  your  chances  of  making  a  success  of 
farming  are  far  better  than  average  if  you  can 
answer  yes  to  six  of  the  following  questions : 

1.  Were  you  raised  on  a  farm? 

2.  Have  you  tried  farming? 

3.  Are  you  strong  and  healthy? 

4.  Are  you  a  self-starter  who  doesn't  need  some- 
one pushing  you  to  clean  up  the  laying  pens, 
repair  the  milk  pump  or  spread  lime? 

5.  Can  you  get  along  without  farm  income?  Or 
can  you  support  yourself  for  two  years  in  case 
disaster  hits  your  crops  or  livestock? 

6.  Does  your  wife  like  farming? 

7.  Are  you  handy  with  tools?  Can  you  make 
simple  repairs  on  your  car? 

8.  Are  you  more  of  the  quiet,  introvert  type  than 
of  the  extrovert  type  that  needs  companion- 
ship? Do  you  like  to  deal  with  things  rather 
than  people? 

9.  Are  you  a  stickler  for  details,  likely  to  fuss  to 
keep  your  pens  clean,  insist  no  farm  neighbors 
tramp  through  your  barns  spreading  disease 
from  their  herds  or  cocks,  keep  to  a  spray  sched- 
ule, make  and  use  a  crop-rotation  plan? 

10.  Do  you  have  good  business  sense?  Can  you  keep 
books?  Do  you  know  how  to  buy  and  sell  at  a 
profit? 

If  you  score  high  in  the  above  questionnaire  you  can 
very  probably  make  a  success  of  farming.  Go  to  it ! 
But  if  you  can't  answer  most  of  the  ten  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  you  'd  better  stay  ofi^  the  farm. 
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Upgrade  Your  Hobby  ^ 

By  Thomas  C.  Desmond 
Chairman,  Xea-  Yoik  State  Joint  Lcgislatii-e  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aginff 


Our  Committee  Chairman  points  out  how  our  elderly  can  avoid  some  of  the  common  mistakes  made 
in  attempting  to  make  a  living  from  one's  hobby. 


ACREATWE  hobby  is  a  wonderful  thing.  The  satis- 
faction you  get  from  it  is  beyond  price.  But 
-  wouldn't  j'ou  be  even  happier  if  you  could 
liave  j'our  cake  and  eat  it,  too — if  you  could  get  the 
joj-  and  psychological  benefits  your  hobby  now  gives 
you  and,  in  addition,  sell  your  products  at  a  profit? 

It  can  be  done.  Others  are  doing  it.  Thej-  have 
jirogressed  beyond  the  "amateur"  stage.  Customers 
pay  good  money  for  their  handicrafts. 

Do  you,  too,  want  to  turn  your  hobby  into  a  money- 
maker? Then  no  matter  what  you  create — lamps, 
ceramic  novelties,  needlework,  miniatures,  leather 
goods,  or  anything  else — use  the  design,  pricing,  pro- 
duction, promotion  and  marketing  tricks  of  the  top- 
notehers  in  today 's  expanding  handicraft  industry. 

These  five  dollar-making  rules  will  help  you : 

1.  Treat  your  hobby  as  a  business,  not  simply  as  a 
leisure-time  activity. 

2.  Design  your  product  not  for  yourself  but  for  a 
commercial  market,  stressing  originality. 

3.  Select  a  product  that  does  not  necessitate  fre- 
quent restyling. 

4.  Plan  a  marketing  campaign  carefully;  survey 
your  market  and  use  the  proper  kind  of  outlets. 

5.  Price  your  products  realistically. 

Unfortunately,  many  hobbyists  are  like  lean,  gray- 
haired  Jo  Spivak  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  carved 
salad  bowls  out  of  wood,  stainproofed  them  and 
brought  them  to  a  high,  glistening  polish. 

Xo  one  would  buy  his  bowls.  "Don't  want  them," 
a  gift-shop  buyer  said.  A  furniture-store  owner 
bluntly  told  him:  "I  couldn't  sell  them.  Why  should 
I  buy  them?"  Jo  put  them  into  a  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store  on  consignment ;  not  a  sale  materialized. 


^Reprinted  from  Journal  of  Living,  No.  4,  Vol.  18,  Oct.  1952. 


One  day  Jo  was  staring  discouragedly  at  several  of 
his  bowls  when  he  suddeuh'  saw  his  handiwork  as 
buyers  saw  it.  "The  design!"  he  cried  out.  "It 
doesn't  have  style."  Jo  was  right.  The  bowls  looked 
homemade  instead  of  handmade. 

"What  could  he  do  about  it?  He  was  no  artist,  he 
was  no  designer.  He  was  simply  a  retired  mailman 
with  flat  feet.  But  he  had  an  idea.  He  took  one  of 
his  bowls  to  the  art  teacher  at  a  local  high  school. 
She  gave  him  some  helpful  advice  (free)  and  drew 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  bowl  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly. 
He  took  the  drawing  to  the  giftshop  buyer.  That 
gentleman  ordered  a  dozen  bowls  before  they  were 
even  made !  Today,  Jo  is  filling  orders  as  rapidly  as 
he  can  make  his  beloved  bowls,  and  has  hired  two 
assistants  to  help  him. 

Design  Means  Dollars 

Most  hobbyists  fail  to  convert  their  skills  into  cash, 
not  because  of  below-par  craftsmanship  but  because 
they  lack  know-how  in  design  and  fail  to  use  a 
business-like  approach  to  their  work. 

Design  means  dollai's.  So  avoid  commonplace, 
standardized  patterns.  Remember  that  an  original, 
attractive  design  gives  you  a  competitive  edge  over 
machine-made  products  because  you  can  give  a  little 
personal  touch  to  each  handbag  you  make,  each  pipe 
you  carve,  each  .sweater  or  pair  of  mittens  you  knit. 
The  element  of  design  can  lift  an  ordinary  commodity 
into  a  high-priced  object  of  art. 

Mr.  E.  Blanehard  Brown,  a  renowned  handicraft 
specialist  employed  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  to  promote  the  sound  merchandising  of 
handicrafts,  says :  "  If  you  want  to  sell  a  hand-art  or 
craft  product,  it  must  be  conceived  as  an  attractive, 
desirable  object  which  is  needed  and  wanted,  which 
has  a  functional  and  aesthetic  relationship  in  living. 
It  must  be  designed  to  have  appeal  to  the  buyer  " 
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Make  Your  Efforts  Count 

A  primary  step  in  turning  your  liobby  into  a  reve- 
nue producer  is  to  use  yonr  skill  to  turn  out  a  product 
that  will  yield  the  highest  net  profit.  When  I  see 
some  well-meaning-  woman  busily  making  pot  holders 
which  she  hopes  to  sell,  I  could  scream.  Wherever  you 
go  you  find  pot  holders :  at  hobby  shows,  chnrcli 
bazaars,  5-and-lO-cent  stores,  hardware  and  grocery 
shops.  There  must  be  ten  times  as  many  pot  holders 
in  America  as  thei'e  are  pots.  And  the  profit  is  low 
for  time  expended. 

If  you  are  skilled  at  working  with  textiles,  why 
nuike  more  pot  holders  and  go  into  a  low-profit,  highly 


competitive  market?  Why  not  try  stenciling,  batik, 
block  printing,  silk-screen  printing  or  hand  printing 
of  textiles?  These  arts  hold  much  promise  if  applied 
to  items  in  growing  demand,  siich  as  men's  and 
women's  sportswear. 

But  be  careful  about  plunging  into  markets  dom- 
inated by  high  fashions.  These  are  so  stylized,  so 
ever-changing  in  their  demands  that  handierafters 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  trends.  Some 
gifted  hobbyists  manage  to  make  mone.y  producing 
women's  hats  and  handbags  and  purses.  But  unless 
your  designing  is  unusual  or  perennially  modish,  hesi- 
tate about  trvinsi'  to  crash  such  markets. 
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Where  To   Get  Help 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  move  into  the  professional 
class  is  to  join  a  craft  guild.  If  none  exists  in  your 
ai-ea,  start  one  by  getting  together  with  other  hobby- 
ists. You  will  find  answers  cooperativeh'  that  for- 
merly escaped  each  of  you. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  states  have  launched  state- 
wide programs  to  help  hobbyists  cash  in  on  their 
skills.  New  York  State's  famed  Women's  Council 
holds  clinics  at  which  individuals  get  free  consulta- 
tion on  merchandising,  ranging  from  packaging  to 
sales  outlets.  The  League  of  New  Hampshire  Arts 
and  Crafts,  the  Penns.vlvania  Guild  of  Craftsmen,  the 
Southern  Highland  Handicraft  Guild  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  region,  all  serve  to  improve  handicraft 
standards  and  open  up  new  markets  for  your  wares. 

Success   Story 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Hirleman,  68,  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, meant  business  when  he  retired.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  working  with  wood.  He  built  miniatures  of 
spinning  wheels,  and  grandfather  clocks  twenty  inches 
high  that  actually  struck  the  hours.  Then  he  de- 
signed a  tray  which  has  two  sections  with  a  handle  in 
the  center  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  as  a  serving 
tray  or  as  a  tool  holder.  He  enameled  and  trimmed 
it  in  gay  colors.  Today,  a  garden  implement  manu- 
facturing firm  is  distributing  his  product  nationwide. 
Hirleman  not  only  designed  his  product  well — he 
found  the  right  market  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  hobbyists  frequently  are  poor  mer- 
chandisers. One  kind  of  outlet  may  be  just  right  for 
a  product,  another  may  be  wrong.  Department  stores, 
for  example,  want  items  with  high  turnover  rates. 
Gift  shops  will  sometimes  sacrifice  a  high  turnover 
rate  for  a  larger  markup.  Summer  fairs,  hobby  shows 
and  tourist  shops  often  prove  good  sales  outlets. 
Some  products  are  geared  to  a  direct-mail  or  mail- 
order market.  By  forming  craft  guilds,  hobbyists  can 
unite  for  cooperative  marketing.  In  Cleveland,  for 
example,  The  Homecrafts  Shop  sells  handicraft  prod- 
ucts on  a  consignment  basis  and  is  staffed  by  a  part- 
time  director  and  thirty  volunteers.  The  Southern 
Highland  Handicraft  Guild  helps  market  products  of 
its  members  in  key  cities  and  even  has  an  outlet  in 
Rockefeller  Center.  Before  you  decide  to  merchan- 
dise a  product,  study  the  marketing  problem  care- 
fully :  consult  with  buyers  and  skilled  merchandisers. 

Avoid  These  Errors 

Mrs.  J.  W.  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  frail  widow,  spent 
tireless  weeks  in  her  dimly  lit  flat  crocheting  a  beau- 
tiful bedspread.     Her  fingers  flashed  above  her  linen 


thread  as  she  dreamed  of  what  she  would  do  with 
the  $150  she  was  certain  she  could  get  for  so  fine  a 
spread. 

"It  will  be  fit  for  a  queen,"  her  friends  assured  her. 

She  confidently  took  the  bedspread  to  a  local  de- 
partment store  and  asked  $150  for  it. 

"The  spread  is  very  nice,"  the  buyer  conceded. 
"It's  probably  worth  $150  retail  to  the  rare  person 
who  likes  such  things.  But  we'd  have  to  take  a  50 
per  cent  markup.  We  can  make  more  profit  buying 
more  popular  items  with  a  higher  turnover  rate." 

Tears  trickled  down  Mrs.  W.  's  cheeks  as  she  pleaded 
with  the  buyer  to  take  the  bedspread — if  only  on 
consignment.  "I  spent  more  than  300  hours  on  it," 
she  pointed  out. 

Reluctantly  the  buyer  acceded.  "Well,  all  right," 
he  said.  "Come  back  in  two  weeks.  If  we  sell  it,  we'll 
pay  you  $100. ' ' 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  W.  returned.  The  bedspread 
was  still  hanging  on  displa.y,  its  creamy  edges  now 
dust-fringed  and  finger-marked.  The  buyer  said  he 
couldn't  keep  it  any  longer  even  on  consignment. 
"We  need  the  display  space,"  he  explained. 

Whether  j'ou  would  like  to  earn  regular  pin  monej' 
or  build  up  a  hefty  bank  account  from  your  hobb.v, 
be  it  knitwear,  painting,  weaving,  wood  or  metal 
work,  avoid  Mrs.  W.'s  errors.  She  produced  a  prod- 
uct without  first  surveying  the  market  to  find  out  the 
chances  of  sale.  If  she  had  talked  with  buyers  first, 
she  probably  would  have  put  her  talented  fingers  to 
work  crocheting  items  currently  in  demand,  like  place 
mats,  tablecloths  or  doilies.  She  priced  the  bedspread 
without  regard  for  the  customary  markups.  She  tried 
to  market  the  bedspread  in  a  department  store — un- 
suited  for  that  particular  item.  And  she  produced  a 
bedspread — for  which  there  would  be  few  if  any 
repeat  orders. 

Get  Your  Product  Known 

There  is  a  prevalent  myth  that  if  you  make  a  better 
mousetrap  than  your  neighbor,  the  world  will  beat  a 
path  to  your  door.  The  truth  is,  your  chances  are 
far  better  if  you  beat  a  path  to  the  world's  door.  Pro- 
motion of  your  hand-art  product  can  build  sales, 
prestige  and  profits.  Use  every  opportunity  you  can 
to  publicize  your  product  via  local  papers,  trade 
magazines,  and  wire  services.  Work  with  your  out- 
lets to  develop  special  publicity  events.  Talk  to  club 
groups.    Exhibit  at  shows  and  conventions. 

How  To   Set  A  Price 

Many  of  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  are  innocents 
in  blunderland  when  they  attempt  to  set  a  price  on 
their  wares.  "I  charge  what  I  would  expect  to  pay 
if  I  were  a  buyer,"  one  weaker  told  me.    A  silver 
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craftsman  said,   "I   charge  what  the  materials   cost  you  find  you  cannot  afford  to  sell  your  craft  product 

plus  a  little  extra  for  labor."  As  a  result  of  these  at  the  market  rate,  re-examine  your  production  meth- 

inept  pricing  methods,   a   craftsman   is  as  likely  to  ods,  your  materials,  your  design,  and  revise  them  so 

underprice  his  creation  as  he  is  to  overprice  it.  you  can  sell  your  wares  at  the  prevailing  scale  and 

Handierafters    frequently    overlook   the    fact    that  still  mal^e  a  good  profit  for  yourself, 
manufacturers'   representatives   often    charge   about         In  a  machine,  punch- press  age,  America  is  begin- 

15  per  cent  commission ;  jobbers,  20  per  cent  or  more ;  ning  to  witness  a  revival  of  appreciation  for  the 

retailers,  40  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.    The  best  pro-  handiwork  lovingly  made  by  a  craftsman  who  gives  it 

cedure  is  to  study  prevailing  prices  for  similar  items  a  stamp  of  originality.   A  great  opportunity  awaits 

and  learn  the  pricing  procedures  in  your  particular  the    capable   craftsman   willing   to    apply   ordinary 

field,  whether  it  be  rug  braiding  or  gem  cutting.    If  business  rules  to  his  hobby. 
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The  Older  Person  and  the 
New  Handcraft  Program  for  Older  Persons 

By  E.  Blanchard  Brown 

Ais>ii>'-iate   in    Ym  ntloiiul  Arts  and  Crafts  Education.   Bureau    of   Occupational   E.rtension    and   Industrial    Services,   New    York- 
State  Education  Department 


New  York  State's  new  state-wide  handcraft  program  under  which  vocational  training  instructors  are 
given  aid  which  may  assist  them  in  bringing  to  each  community  know-how  on  design,  production  and 
marketing  of  handcrafts  is  outlined  in  the  following  report. 


THE  Bureau  of  Occupational  Extension  and 
Industrial  Services  of  the  New  York  Educa- 
tion Department  has  organized  and  is  promotino- 
and  developing:  a  i^rogram  of  hand  arts  and  crafts  for 
adults.  This  is  strictly  a  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion g-eared  to  the  needs,  reciuirements  and  practice  of 
realistic  occupational  activity  in  the  handcrafts  fields. 
The  goals  of  the  Vocational  Hand  Arts  and  Crafts  pro- 
gram for  adults  are  to  be  measured,  in  tlie  last  analy- 
sis, in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  practicing  craftsmen  of  the  twentieth  century 
cannot  dwell  in  an  ivory  tower  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  his  bread  and  butter  in  a  world  at  work.  He 
must  live  and  study  and  work  on  the  street  level  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Because  he  works  with  his  liands.  fashioning  the 
objects  which  people  will  want,  and  want  to  buy,  he 
has  to  keep  his  mind  aware  to  eveiy  changing  trend 
of  buying  and  selling.  He  must  be  cjuick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  technology  of  our  century  in  produc- 
ing his  craft  products  with  a  sensible  regard  for 
economy.  It  is  an  economy  of  materials,  method  and 
procedure  in  making,  use  of  labor  time,  and  in  con- 
trolling overhead  expenses.  These  spell  out  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  practicing  craftsman  to  earn  his 
livelihood  through  the  crafts  occupations. 

So  I  stress  again  that  the  State  program  of  voca- 
tional hand  arts  and  crafts  for  adults  must  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  The  program  will  fail  if 
it  does  not  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  pi-acticing 
craftsmen. 

What  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  found  in  fashion- 
ing things  that  people  want,  need,  use  and  enjoy ;  these 
iiiade-by-haud   things   for   which    the   consumer    mav 


forego  buying  other  things?  There  are  few  satisfac- 
tions in  life  that  are  greater  than  those  of  creating 
salable  commodities  such  as  a  bowl,  a  coffee  table,  a 
pair  of  gloA'es,  a  pair  of  earrings,  a  child 's  toy,  a  woven 
scarf,  or  a  decorated  tray. 

Creative  activity  gives  the  maker  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  contributing  to  the  societj'  in  which  he  lives 
and  works.  To  know  that  a  little  part  of  you  goes 
into  the  life  of  others  and  may  long  outlast  your  own 
life  on  this  sphere  is  a  great  joy  and  an  unceasing  sat- 
isfaction to  the  practicing  craftsman. 

Beyond  dollars  and  cents,  this  is  the  appeal  that  the 
craft  occupations  have  for  those  who  practice  them. 
For  the  older  person  the  craftsman's  way  of  life  may 
have  therapeutic  or  rehabilitation  values  of  the  first 
order. 

It  is  really  significant  that  out  of  nearly  75,000 
adult  students  in  a  vocational  arts  and  crafts  classes 
in  this  State,  approximately  one-half  of  these  have 
discovered  that  they  do  possess  talent.  Several  tenta- 
tive samplings  and  one  in  particular  shows  that  these 
adults  are  ready  for  Vocational  Hand  Arts  and 
Crafts  Education,  which  will  assist  them  in  learning 
to  supplement  income  or  earn  a  livelihood  by  mak- 
ing salable  handcraft  objects  for  the  market. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  craftsmen  do  not  travel  the 
road  from  hobby  to  business.  Some  set  out  to  become 
practicing  craftsmen  by  first  determining  the  need 
for  certain  handcraft  products  and  then  securing  the 
education  and  advice  that  makes  it  possible  to  launch 
a  handcraft  business. 

Our  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Extension 
and  Industrial  Services  is  not  entirely  devoted  to 
education  and  serviee  to  our  older  citizens.      It  also 
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serves  all  out-of-sehool  youth,  as  well  as  all  adults. 
Our  Bureau  is  not  sutficieutly  staffed  to  devote  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  to  dealing  with  the 
special  problems  of  promoting  and  organizing  new 
vocational  hand  arts  and  crafts  classes  limited  to 
segregated  groups  in  the  forty-plus  or  the  65-plus  age 
levels. 

It  is  rather  through  very  close  cooperative  relations 
with  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  and  their  Con- 
sultant Specialist  in  Programs  for  the  Aging  and  the 
Aged  that  we  can  function  most  efficiently.  We  can 
and  do  assist  in  developing  sound  vocational  hand 
arts  and  crafts  instruction  for  older  persons.  We  have 
done  this  in  one  sheltered  workship  pilot  project  in 
Syracuse  and  are  still  supervising  and  upgrading  in- 
struction there  on  a  vocational  level.  This  was  done 
by  referral  from  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education.  We 
look  forward  to  doing  more  of  this  on  a  referral  basis 
right  across  the  State  in  an  unlimited  way,  subject 
only  to  staff  considerations. 

When  any  organized  group  of  adults,  sufficiently 
large  enough  to  maintain  class  attendance  in  any 
crafts  field,  has  a  stated  vocational  objective,  we  can 
and  must  provide  assistance.  This  work  must  be  ad- 
ministered and  supervised  under  the  local  board  of 
education.  The  Vocational  Hand  Arts  and  Crafts 
classes  must  be  supervised  and  taught  by  qualified 
persons.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  these  vo- 
cational classes  is  subject  to  the  Commissioner's  reg- 
ulations and  Education  Law.  Both  State  and  Federal 
subsidy  is  available  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

There  are  two  very  important  factors  which  need 
to  be  considered  from  the  very  beginning  in  promot- 
ing new  programs  for  the  older  person. 

One  is  that  of  reaching  the  really  needy  person  who 
must  .supplement  income  by  learning  to  make  salable 
craft  products  or  senior  citizens  who  must  be  pro- 
vided with  vocational  craft  education  so  that  they 
can  be  prepared  to  set  themselves  up  in  small  inde- 
pendent craft  businesses  which  will  enable  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood  during  the  later  years. 

To  reach  the  needy  person  the  complete  cooperation 
of  all  city  and  county  public  agencies  must  be  used. 
The  older  people  who  are  underprivileged  and  in 
desparate  financial  straits  need  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity on  a  trial  basis,  under  special  conditions  suit- 
able for  success  with  this  venture. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  second  factor  is  that  modified  sheltered  work- 
shop centers  need  to  be  set  up  and  properly  equipped 
to  do  the  job.  These  shops  need  to  be  staffed  both  to 
teach  and  to  supervise  the  limited  repeated  produc- 


tion of  salable  products.  Securing  orders  for  products 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  can  show 
sample  products  to  potential  buyers  and  then  super- 
vise the  filling  of  orders  and  reimbursement  to  the 
maker  for  his  labor  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The  prod- 
ucts never  should  be  sold  on  a  charity  basis,  but 
strictly  on  merit.  The  instruction  should  be  largely 
in  the  designing  and  making  of  simple  products  in- 
volving a  minimum  of  machine  and  tool  operations. 

Assembly  line  production  techniques,  where  each 
person  in  the  shop  does  one  operation  on  a  product, 
should  be  avoided.  The  person  who  conceives  his 
sample  product  should  have  the  responsibility  of  fill- 
ing orders  for  it  himself.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this, 
then  other  participants  in  the  program  should  be 
given  that  opportunity  with  his  permission. 

In  this  way  every  adult  in  the  shop  is  inspired  to 
become  a  practicing  craftsman  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  abilities.  His  pride  in  accomplishment  becomes 
a  personal  matter.  He  is  only  partly  sheltered  fi'om 
the  world  at  work.  When  the  older  person  has  gained 
confidence  in  his  ability,  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
withdraw  from  the  sheltered  sho]5  and  set  up  his  own 
independent  business  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
free  to  return  for  assistance  whenever  he  needs  it. 

These  sheltered  workshops  where  the  senior  citizen 
learns  to  earn  an  income  by  designing  and  making 
salable  products  might  well  be  a  part  of  an  over-all 
program  which,  among  other  things,  would  provide, 
first,  a  broad  cultural  and  recreational  program; 
second,  a  snack  bar  which  would  serve  simple,  nutriti- 
ous, hot  meals  and  at  low  cost ;  and  third,  some  sort 
of  clinical  medical  service,  on  the  same  low  cost  basis. 
All  this  might  be  under  one  roof  and  coordinated  into 
a  total  program  that  would  aim  to  maintain  the  self- 
respect  and  dignity  of  oiir  senior  citizens,  who  should 
be  providing  leadership  and  homespun  guidance  to 
the  community  at  large  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so,  especially  for  our  younger  people.  Workshop 
centers  could  be  a  hub  of  community  activity  and  hear 
testimony  to  united  and  cooperative  community 
action. 

Public  school  budgets  are  not  great  enough  to  do 
this  job  alone,  but  combined  with  the  budgets  of 
other  public  and  private  agencies  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  this  job  can  be  done.  Just  one  aspect  of  this 
proposal  can  make  or  break  the  sheltered  workshop 
plan,  and  this  is,  I  would  say,  how  the  marketing  of 
craft  products  is  carried  out. 

Marketing  Handcrafts 

A  local  board  of  education  cannot  engage  in  con. 
mercial  business  enterprise  as  such,  but  there  are  no 
legal  statutes  which  prevent  a  group  of  participating 
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adults  from  organizing'  a  guild  of  craftsmen  and  sell- 
ing the  products  of  its  members  under  the  name  of 
that  organization  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Within  a 
sheltered  shop  set-up,  this  is  a  democratic  means  of 
determining  the  needs  of  all  and  to  provide  repre- 
sentation of  all  by  their  chosen  leaders.  It  is  also  a 
very  sound  way  to  establish  qualitj-  standards  of  work, 
and  to  improve  standards  of  design,  so  important  to 
the  successful  sale  of  hand  made  merchandise. 

Our  Bureau  of  the  State  Education  Department  has 
already  done  enough  research  to  be  assured  of  the 
following-  three  facts : 

First,  the  mature  adult  is  well  suited  to  face  the 
the  issues  confronting  the  practicing  craftsman. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  successful  practicing  crafts- 
man in  a  recent  survey  sampling  are  in  the  plus  forty 
age  bracket.  Generall.y,  he  has  a  wealth  of  experience, 
patience    and    the    sticktoitiveness    so    necessary    in 


establishing  a  small,  independent  business.  Usually, 
he  has  learned  the  value  of  good  work  habits  and  how 
to  get  along  with  other  people.  With  the  right  kind 
of  practical  instruction,  he  can  set  up  a  craft  business 
which  meets  such  issues  squarely.  At  the  same  time 
he  can  conduct  his  own  business  relative  to  his  physical 
tolerance  for  a  work  schedule. 

To  the  older  person,  his  state  of  health  and  vigor 
need  not  be  a  handicap  in  establishing  an  independent 
handcraft  business.  It  can  be  operated  at  whatever 
pace  is  suited  to  his  jihysical  well  b(Mng. 

Second,  a  modest  income  is  possible  through  the 
hand  skills,  even  in  this  day  of  industrialization. 

The  resurgence  of  public  interest  in  well  designed, 
well  made  objects  which  are  produced  in  limited 
quantity  is  established.  This  is  no  fad  of  the  moment. 
It  has  been  the  result  of  a  steadih^  growing  consumer 
demand  for  new  unique   and  personalized   products 
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that  cannot  be  mass  produced  at  a  i^rofit  to  our  great  business  who  need  to  upgrade  their  accomplishments, 
industrial  manufacturers.  The  craftsman  does  not  This  reciprocal  relationship  will  make  a  positive 
compete  with  industry.  He  works  to  supply  a  demand  vocational  program  function  efficiently  in  the  State, 
for  the  types  of  things  that  industry  cannot  tool  up  to  The  consumer  demand  for  handcraft  products  from 
supply  in  small  quantities.  craftsmen  is  not  being  filled  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
Third,  there  are  markets  to  be  had  for  salable  by  by  our  resident  craftsmen  in  New  York  State.  If  a 
hand  made  products,  slogan  such  as  "Buy  Empire  State  Crafts"  were  pro- 
Close  cooperative  relations  between  the  State  moted  today,  consumers  would  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  State  Ediieation  scratching  to  make  the  supply  even  begin  to  meet 
Department  are  functioning.  They  are  helping  to  find  the  demand.  We  earnestly  believe  that  as  a  result  of 
markets  for  the  work  of  well  trained  craftsmen,  just  the  vocational  hand  arts  and  crafts  program,  this  ^vill 
as  we  are  providing  education  for  the  craftsmen  in  not  be  true  of  the  future. 
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Private  Employment  Agencies 
and  the  Older  Worker 

By  Albert  J.  Abrams 

Director,  New   York  State  Joint  Lefjislative  Committee  on  Problems   of  the  Af/iiig 


The  role  of  private  employment  agencies  in  the  complex  problem  of  getting  for  the  40-plus  and  65-plus 
an  equal  opportunity  to  fill  jobs  is  analyzed  in  this  article  which  reports  on  a  survey  conducted  by  our 
Committee. 


THIS  repoiT  was  based  on  a  survey  designed  to : 
(a)   encourage  participation  by  private  em- 
ployment   agencies    in    the    community 
problem  of  obtaining  an  equal  opportunity  for 
employment  on  behalf  of  older  job  seekers. 

(b)  determine  relevant  practices  of  the  private  em- 
ployment agencies  which  might  impinge  on  the 
whole  problem  of  employment  of  older  workers. 

(c)  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  judgment 
of  private  employment  agencies  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  problem  of  employment  of  older 
workers. 

In  our  communities,  despite  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment, you  can  see  old  men,  weary  and  di.scoiiraged 
from  trudging  the  streets  looking  for  work,  disheart- 
edly  slump  into  benches  and  chairs  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  await  their  interviews.  They  come 
with  little  hope,  many  of  them.  And  sometimes  the 
desperation  and  fear  that  gripped  their  eyes  when 
they  first  started  the  endless  trek  in  search  of  work 
have  turned  to  dull,  sunken,  somewhat  dazed  hope- 
lessness. 


^  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Marguerite  Coleman,  director  of  special  services.  New 
York  State  Employment  Service;  Mr.  Roland  Baxt,  executive 
director,  Federation  Employment  Service,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
John  A.  Ruskowski,  Associate  Director  of  our  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Odell,  chief  of  counselling  services,  U.  S. 
Employment  .Service,  in  framing  the  questionnaire  on  which 
this  report  is  based  and  in  constructively  criticizing  the  pre- 
liminary manuscript  report.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
H.  Cook,  of  Albany,  New  York,  a  senior  citizen,  some  70  years 
of  age,  for  tabulating  the  returns  and  helping  to  evaluate  "them 
and  to  Miss  Kachelle  Goldberg  of  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service  for  improving  their  meaningfulness. 

-  See  Older  Workers  Seek  Jobs,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
August,  1951,  10  pp.  Also,  Employment  Problems  of  Older 
Workers  in  Ne%r  York  City,  N.  Y.  S.  Employment  Service,  and 
Workers  are  Young  Longer,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1952. 


"I  try,  but  what's  the  use." 

"Same  old  story;  no  job  for  us  old  guys." 

And  those  who  haven't  given  up  in  their  hearts 
sometimes  bolster  their  egos  by  becoming  over-agres- 
sive  and  argumentative. 

And  so  they  sit,  old  men  and  women — and  just  men 
and  women  deemed  old  by  our  industrial  economy — 
waiting. 

This  report  is  basically  in  two  sections.  The  first 
relates  to  practices  within  the  private  agencies  insofar 
as  they  impinge  on  older  job  seekers.  The  second 
relates  to  the  views  of  the  private  agencies.' 

And  though  the  status  of  the  older  worker  in  the 
public  employment  service  office  has  become  quite  well 
clarified  during  the  past  two  years,-  there  is  no  known 
available  data  on  the  relationships  of  the  private  em- 
ployment agenc.y  to  the  older  job  seeker. 

Nature   of   the   Problem 

In  previous  reports  of  our  Committee,  the  problems 
that  confront  older  job  seekers  in  our  economy  and 
the  problems  that  face  our  economy  in  placing  older 
job  seekers  have  been  extensively  analyzed.  We  shall 
therefore  not  repeat  them  here. 

However,  the  decline  in  percentage  of  over-65  work- 
ers in  the  labor  market,  the  tremendous  difficulty  older 
workers  have  in  obtaining  re-employment,  the  stereo- 
types about  older  workers  that  exists  in  the  minds  of 
management  and  the  community  generally,  the  rise  in 
pensions  and  group  insurance,  the  increase  in  time- 
pressure  tasks,  all  these  and  many  more  complex 
factors  are  involved. 

The  private  employment  agencies  together  with  the 
network    of    public    employment   service    offices    con- 
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stitnte  one  of  the  main  avenues  of  employment  for 
older  workers.  In  some  instances  these  two  t.ypes  of 
agencies  do  not  compete,  but  recent  studies  indicate 
the  public  agencies  are  getting  a  higher  number  of 
applicants  in  professional,  technical  and  skilled  fields 
than  hitherto  assumed.^  In  many  instances,  there  is 
competition  between  the  private  and  public  agencies 
although  some  private  agencies  engage  to  a  great 
extent  in  highly  specialized  placement.  Some  authori- 
ties believe  that  private  emploj-meut  agencies  in  New 
York  City  probably  place  as  many  persons  as  does  the 
public  employment  service  in  that  city. 

Thus  the  i"ole  of  the  private  employment  agency  in 
today's  labor  market  is  one  of  prominence  and  im- 
portance. It  is  vital  therefore  that  the  practices  which 
tend  to  retard  the  opportunities  of  older  job  seekers  be 
eliminated    in   both  the  private  and  public  agencies. 

Like  the  public  agencies,  the  private  employment 
agency  must  be  geared  to  satisfy  the  employers.  Both 
ag'encies  have  a  dual  responsibility;  they  must  first 
satisfy  the  employer — or  they  will  have  no  jobs  to  fiU 
and  will  go  out  of  business.  They  must  also  satisfy 
the  job-seeker — or  they  will  soon  have  few  workers  to 
fill  job  orders.  The  private  agency,  since  it  is  operating 
for  a  profit,  may  not  be  able  to  afi'ord  as  well  as  the 
public  agency,  to  devote  itself  to  the  older  marginal 
job  seeker  who  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
for  effective  counselling. 

Interpretation   of   Material 

This  report  is  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
private  employment  agencies  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  and  returned  in  usable  form  by  96  such 
agencies,  all  the  valid  returns  coming  from  New  York 
City. 

The  agencies  varj-  from  a  hole-in-the-wall  with  the 
traditional  cigar-smoking  agency  owner-operator  reg- 
istering, interviewing,  and  placing  applicants,  to  the 
larger  agencies  which  have  extensive  staffs,  and  expen- 
sive modern  offices.  Training  varies  enormously  in 
personnel  work.    Educational  background  is  diverse. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  utilizing  question- 
naire reports  as  a  basis  for  statistical  presentations. 
It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  qualitj^  of  the  returns. 
How  much  thought  was  given  to  the  questions?  Or 
was  the  form  quickly  filled  out  with  little  real  thought 
to  get  rid  of  a  profit-less  task?  These  intangibles 
make  it  necessary  not  to  rely  on  the  accompanying 
tables  as  being  necessarily  gospel.  Some  of  the  re- 
turns showed  in   their   general   comments   that   con- 

*  The  public  employment  service,  it  is  believed,  now  obtains 
more  jobs  in  engineering,  teaching,  nursing,  tool  and  die 
makers,  machinists,  and  some  other  professional  and  skilled 
categories  than  the  private  agencies. 


siderable  thought  was  given  to  the  problems ;  others, 
though  they  replied  in  a  terse  "yes"  or  "no",  may 
also  have  given  careful  thought.  But  the  problem  of 
evaluation  of  quality  in  returns  remains. 

Classification   of   Agencies 

The  private  employment  agency  field  uses  termi- 
nology of  its  own,  and  the  agencies  except  in  a  few 
si^ecialties  tend  to  cover  most  occupations,  so  that 
classification  of  the  agencies  is  quite  inexact.  An 
agency  may  deal  mainly  with  sales  personnel  in  the 
executive  brackets,  yet  it  may  list  itself  as  being  either 
a  "sales'"  agency  or  any  agency  specializing  on  execu- 
tives. It  may  classify  itself  as  a  "general  agency" 
yet  most  of  registered  job-seekers  may  be  office  work- 
ers. The  field  tends  to  use  the  terms  "commercial," 
and  "technical,"  and  "i^rofessional"  rather  loosely, 
so  that  the  following  break-down  of  agencies  respond- 
ing to  our  questionnaire  is  only  roughly  precise. 

TABLE   I 

96  Employment  Agencies  by  Types  of  Occupations 
They  Cater  To 

Hotel,  restaurant,  camps,  duiiicstics 14 

Commercial    26 

OflBce  work 36 

Technical    23 

Industrial  21 

Professional     11 

Advertising    5 

Executives    13 

Sales    14 

General  5 

Others  8 

176 

TABLE  II 

Private  Employment  Agencies  Lower  and  Upper  Age  Limits 
for  Registrants  1952 

Impose  Do  Not 

Limit  Impose  Limit  Total 

Lower  Age  Limit 11                           So  96 

Upper  Age  Limit 9                           87  96 

Age  Limits  Used  by  Private  Empoyment  Agencies 

Insofar  as  lower  age  limits  are  concerned,  state  laws 
and  regulations  barring  child  employment  act  as  a 
barrier  to  registration  of  children,  even  though  the 
agency  may  not  have  reported  that  it  imposes  a  lower 
age  limit.  The  purpose  of  asking  this  question  of  the 
agencies  was  to  pick  up  any  cases  of  agencies  which 
restricted  its  clientele  to  a  middle-aged  or  over  classifi- 
cation.   None  was  found. 

The  lower  age  limits  reported  are  shown  in  Table 
III: 
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Table  III 
Lower  Age  Limits  Used  by  10  Private  Employment  Agencies 

Ai;o  Type  of  Agency 

14 ( 1 )   all  except  domestic  help 

Hi (2)  commercial,  industrial  and  technical 

17 (3)    office   workers;    (4)    advertising,   sales   and 

commercial  technical;  (5)  technical,  commercial 
and  office  workers  generally 

IS (6)  hospitals,  hotels,  restaurants:  (7)  hos- 
pitals;   (8)  domestic,  commercial  :inil  industrial 

211 (0)  office  workers 

21 (10)    ]irivatc  schools  and   cnllouc   teachers 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  private  agencies  report 
they  do  not  impose  any  upper  age  restriction  on 
registrants. 

The  agencies  that  did  impose  such  limits  fell  into 
the  following  categories : 

TABLE  IV 

Upper  Age  Limit  of  Registrants  Imposed  by   9  Private  Employ- 
ment Agencies 

I'pper  Types    of 

Age  Li]nit  Agencies 

45 ( 1 )  hospital  workers 

50 (2)   office  help;    (3)   teachers;    (4)   domestic 

55 (5)    commercial,  industrial,  and  technical;    (6) 

hospital,  hotels,  theatrical,  restaurants 
00 (7)     advertising,    sales    and    commercial;     (8) 

all  except  domestics 
65 (9)   technical,  commercial,  office  workers 

Some  employers  do  impose  age  specifications  in  job 
orders.  But  there  is  seen  here  the  same  t>^ie  of 
irrational  approach  found  wherever  upper  age  limits 
are  imposed.  The  agency  imposes  the  limit  presum- 
ably because  it  has  found  that  employers  will  not 
hire  workers  above  that  age.  or  believes  employers 
will  not  hire  workers  above  that  age.  or  believes  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  registration  of  such 
persons  would  be  unprofitable.  There  is  a  kinship 
here  to  the  finding  in  regard  to  the  public  employ- 
ment service  agencies,  namely,  that  they  tend  not  to 
want  to  bother  with  the  older  worker,  feeling  that 
they  cannot  be  placed  without  expenditure  of  an  un- 
warranted amount  of  time  and  effort.  However, 
these  cultural  attitudes  were  shown  to  be  modifiable ; 
interviewers  and  placement  specialists  were  able  to 
modify  age  limits  on  job  orders,  or  by  stressing  skill 
instead  of  age,  were  able  to  place  older  persons  who 
ordinarily  would  not  be  placed. 

A  "No"  response  to  the  question  about  upper  age 
limit  does  not  necessarily  mean  no  bar  is  imposed.  It 
means  that  no  official  bar  is  imposed,  no  written  regu- 
lation is  issued.  There  are  however,  many  subtle  ways 
of  discouraging  registration  of  older  job  seekers.  A 
questioiuiaire  is  unsuitable  for  evaluating  that  kind 
of  practise. 


The  bar  to  registration  has  important  implications 
for  the  training  of  older  workers.  Of  what  use,  for 
example,  to  have  the  community  set  up  secretarial 
and  typing  courses  for  women  who  have  finished  their 
child-raising  careers  when  they  cannot  even  obtain 
registration  in  a  private  employment  agency. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  upper  age  bars  are 
maintained  in  an  era  when  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dire  shortage  of  secretaries. 

Too  it  is  easy  to  have  someone  register  and  then 
quickly  place  the  registration  blank  in  the  "'file  and 
forget"  file. 

The  private  agencies  reflect  community  attitudes 
toward  the  aged,  and  more  speeificall.y  reflect  em- 
ployer practices.  However,  in  some  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  public  agencies,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  they  anticipate  the  attitudes  of  employers 
and  actuallj'  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  em- 
ployers themselves. 


FROM  APPLICATION  TO  JOB 

Applications,   Referrals   and   Placements    of    40-plus    Workers 
In  Private  Agencies  in  3  months  of  1952 


Number  of  Employment  Agencies 
Reporting  Activity  in  Each  Bracket 


Applications 

Referrals 

Placements 

6 

15 

25 

16 

22 

20 

15 

12 

11 

17 

9 

6 

3 

4 

2 

15 

9 

11 

i 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

79 

77 

77 

.       2Tc-100To 

l^f-100% 

0' 

c-100% 

31% 

23.8% 

20.4% 

Percentage  of  Persons 
Aged  40-plus 

rnder  Wo 

10-19% 

20-29% 

30-39% 

40-49%. 

50-59%. 

60-69% 

70-79% 

80-89% 

90"^  c  or  more 

Number  of  agencies . . 

Range 

Average 


Interestingly  enough  the  20.4  per  cent  placement 
figure  of  the  40-plus  worker  by  private  agencies  is 
virtually  identical  with  the  record  of  placements  of 
45-plus  workers  by  the  State  employment  service  as 
shown  by  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

Placement  of  Older  Workers  by  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service 


Total 

April     1952 68,440 

March  1952 65,299 

Feb.     1952 61,400 

Jan.      1952 71,429 

Dec.     1951 56,850 

Nov.     1951 65,336 


Over  45 

13,864 

20% 

12,517 

19% 

11,093 

17% 

13,173 

18% 

11,307 

19% 

12,929 

19% 
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These  private  agency  figures  should  not  however 
be  taken  as  gospel.  It  is  impossible  to  know  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire survey  the  accuracy  of  the  response  or  even 
the  degree  to  which  the  question  is  understood.  A 
statistical  response  does  not  permit  you  to  know  how 
many  figures  were  simply  written  in  to  please  a  legis- 
lative committee.  We  know  few  agencies  checked 
their  case  loads,  in  most  cases  the  percentages  can 
be  considered  rough  estimates. 

Summarizing  the  findings  of  Table  V,  we  find  ^ : 

(1)  In  22  out  of  79  agencies,  50%  or  more  of  the 
applicants  were  40  years  old  or  older. 

(2)  111  only  1.5  of  the  agencies  were  50%  or  more  of 
the  referrals  of  applicants  aged  40  or  more. 

(3)  And  in  just  13  of  the  agencies  did  50%  or  more 
'  )f  the  placements  go  to  this  older  age  group. 

(4)  In  short,  the  older  age  group  did  not  get  its 
proportionate  share  of  referrals  or  jobs. 

TABLE  VII 

Application  of  the  Older  Worker  at  the  Private 
Employment  Agency 

IVfL-ent  of  Applicants  Number  of 

Over  40  years  old  Agencies 

Under  10%    6 

10-19     16 

20-29     15 

30-39     17 

40-49     3 

50-59     15 

60-69     4 

70-79     1 

80-89     0 

90-100     2 

79 

Since  the  private  agencies  were  requested  to  esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  applicants  who  were  over  40, 
we  believe  the  figures  on  applicants  are  not  wholly 
precise,  but  are  probably  accurate  within  the  10-point 
categories  listed  in  Table  V  and  do  give  an  accurate 
general  picture  of  older  applicants. 

The  table  indicates: 

1.  In  22  out  of  79  agencies,  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  applicants  were  40. 

2.  In  37  agencies,  the  over-40  applicants  consti- 
tuted less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  applicants. 

The  above  table  is  only  an  approximation.  It  at- 
tempts to  apply  the  percentage  figures  for  applicants 
furnished  by  the  private  agencies  to  the  general  tj'pe 
of   jobs   served  by   the   agencies,    and   many   of   the 

^  Some  authorities  believe  tlic  private  agencies  have  over- 
estimated the  proportion  of  older  workers  who  are  applicants, 
nr  who  are  referred,  and  who  are  placed. 


TABLE  VIII 

Percentage   of   Applicants   Aged   40-Plus   by  Type   of   Private 
Employment  Agency 

Office 

Per  Cent  of  Restaurant  or  Technical  Sales, 

Applicants  Aged  All  Domestic  Com-  Indus-  Execu-     Adver- 

40-plus  Agencies  Hotel  mercial  trial  lives        tising 

TOTAL 89  11  35  1.5  17             11 

0-5% S  2  3  1  I                1 

6-10% 14  1  C  .     2  3               2 

11-20% 14  0  0  4  13 

21-30'^;: 18  1  10  2  3                2 

31-409; 14  2  3  2  6                1 

41-50% 15  3  6  4  11 

51-60% 3  1  0  0  11 

61-100% 3  1  1  0  1               0 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

TOTAL 100  100  100  100  100  100 

0-5% »  18  8  7  6  9 

6-10% 16  9  17  13  17  18 

11-20% 16  0  17  27  6  28 

21-30% 20  9  30  13  17  18 

31-40% 10  18  8  13  36  9 

41-50% 17  28  17  27  6  9 

51-60% 3  9  0  0  6  9 

61-100% 3  9  3  0  6  0 

agencies  which  .state  they  serve  ' '  industrial,  technical, 
office  or  commercial"  jobs  actually  serve  the  same 
kinds  of  positions.  For  example,  a  secretary  for  a 
hotel  might  be  under  hotel  agency  or  under  an  agency 
serving  office  personnel.  There  is  thus  a  great  deal 
of  duplication  and  overlapping,  and  a  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  these  figures.  Nonetheless,  they  are  clearly 
indicative  of  general  trends  and  conditions. 

Suiuniarizing  the  findings  of  Table  VIII,  we  find  : 

( 1 )  The  proportion  of  older  persons  registered  at 
the  various  types  of  employment  agency  differs, 
depending  on  the  industrial  or  occupational 
groups  served.  In  general,  it  might  be  said  that 
tlie  largest  percentage  of  40-plus  job  seekers 
are  found  in  offices  serving  the  restaurant-hotel- 
doniestics  group ;  the  second  largest  ratio  of 
older  persons  are  found  at  agencies  specializing 
in  executives. 

( 2 )  Four  agencies  out  of  every  ten  reported  that 
one-third  or  more  of  their  applicants  were  in 
tlie  upper  age  brackets.  However,  in  agencies 
catering  to  restaurant,  hotel,  domestic  workers, 
()  agencies  out  of  10  stated  that  one-third  or 
more  of  their  registrants  were  aged  40  years  or 
older.  In  agencies  serving  executives,  5  out  of 
10  estimated  at  least  a  third  or  better  of  their 
applicants  in  the  40-pIus  category.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  were  agencies  placing  sales, 
advertising,  office  and  commercial  personnel ;  in 
these  groups  only  3  out  of  10  had  as  high  as  one- 
third  of  their  applicants  in  the  40-plus  bracket. 
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(3)  Relatively  few  a<ieneies  reported  as  many  as 
half  their  applieaiits  in  the  upper  age  bracket — 
6%  in  all.  Again,  tliere  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  experience  of  the  various  types  of 
agency.  Once  more,  it  was  those  serving- 
restaurants,  hotels  and  domestics  that  led  all  the 
others  in  this  high  ratio  of  older  job  seekers : 
19%  of  such  employment  offices  stated  that  at 
least  half  their  applicants  fell  into  the  40-plus 
class.  Not  a  single  agency  in  the  technical- 
industrial  field  had  this  mam'  older  people  and 
only  3%  of  the  office-commercial  agencies  re- 
ported that  half  their  registrants  were  older 
individuals. 

(4)  Looking  at  the  figures  another  way,  it  might  be 
said  that  three  types  of  agency  had  small  pro- 
portions of  older  individuals.  Agencies  in  which 
40-plus  applicants  constituted  no  more  than 
20%  of  their  registrants  may  be  ranked  this 
way :  in  sales  and  advertising  employment 
offices  more  than  half  had  this  small  propor- 
tion ;  in  technical-industrial  agencies,  just  under 
one-half  had  this  small  percentage ;  in  office- 
commercial  agencies,  43%  reported  this  small 
proportion  of  mature  job  seekers. 

One  agency  catering  to  law  office  personnel  indi- 
cated 100  per  cent  of  its  applicants  were  over  40! 
Another  agency,  dealing  mostly  with  accountants,  said 
30  per  cent  of  its  ease-load  consisted  of  40-plus  people. 
An  agency  which  handles  mostly  executives  said  60 
per  cent  were  in  this  category.  Another  agency  which 
deals  largely  with  hotel  employees  from  lowest  to 
highest  grades  of  jobs  reports  over  50  per  cent  are  in 
the  over-40  age  bracket.  One  agency  dealing  with 
domestics  reports  90  per  cent  of  its  case-load  is  in  the 
over-40  bracket.  An  agency  dealing  with  retail  execu- 
tives reports  60  per  cent  of  its  case-load  is  in  this 
upper  age  bracket. 

Where  a  breakdown  by  sex  was  given,  there  was 
some  indication  that  older  males  far  outnumbered 
older  females  among  applicants  as  might  be  expected. 

The  range  for  all  types  of  jobs  ranged  from  0  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent,  with  the  average  percentage  31 
per  cent.  Thus  the  average  agencj^  reported  almost 
one-third  of  its  case-load  is  in  the  over-40  age  bracket. 

The  average  percentage  of  referral  in  the  over-40 
age  bracket  was  23.8  per  cent,  the  range,  all  the  way 
from  1  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Forty-nine  of  the  77  agencies  reporting  on  this 
matter  had  less  than  30  per  cent  of  their  total  referrals 
in  the  over-40  age  bracket.  In  other  words,  over  two- 
thirds  of  those  referred  to  jobs  in  49  out  of  77  private 
agencies  were  in  the  40  or  under  age  bracket. 


Put  another  way  60  per  cent  of  those  referred  to 
jobs  in  three  out  of  four  private  agencies,  were  in 
the  40  or  under  category. 

The  high  percentages  of  referrals  in  the  over-40  age 
bracket  were  in  the  restaurant  help  and  unskilled 
factory  worker  categories,  domestic,  hotel  and  restau- 
rant help,  retail  executives,  trades;  wholesale,  jobbing 
lines,  law  office  personnel,  engineering  and  allied 
fields.  Those  agencies  which  reported  40  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  referrals  were  over-40  age  bracket 
workers  tended  to  be  in  these  fields. 

This  tends  to  indicate  workers  in  these  fields  may 
have  a  better  chance  than  others  of  breaking  tlirough 
to  employment  even  though  they  are  over  40  I 

1.  About  one  out  of  three  job  applicants  was  over 
40.  Conversely  two  out  of  three  were  under 
thirty. 

2.  About  one  out  of  four  persons  referred  was  over 
40.     Conversely  four  out  of  five  were  under  40. 

3.  About  one  out  of  five  persons  placed  was  over 
40.  Conversely  four  out  of  five  placed  was 
under  40 ! 

Fifty-six  of  seventy-seven  agencies  reported  under 
30  per  cent  of  their  placements  were  older  workers. 

Forty-five  of  seventy-seven  agencies  reported  under 
20  per  cent  of  their  placements  were  older  workers. 

Thirteen  of  seventy-seven  agencies  reported  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  placements  were  older  workers. 

Relatively  few  agencies  report  placing  any  sizeable 
proportion  of  older  workers.  Eleven,  however,  did 
report  placing  50  per  cent-60  per  cent  in  this  age 
bracket. 

Again,  those  with  high  proportion  of  placement  of 
older  workers  are  in  the  restaurant,  unskilled  labor 
and  domestic  fields  predominantly.  However,  there 
are  special  cases  such  as  law  personnel  agency, 
an  engineering  placement  agency,  retail  executive 
agency,  an  agency  in  clerical  and  executive  positions 
of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  whose  placements  are  in 
this  age  bracket. 

One  agency  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  engineering 
and  designing  po.^itions  checked  its  placements  and 
found  the  age  break-down  as  follows: 

Xumber  of  PiTccnt  of 

Age  Placements  Placements 

21-30   88  43 

31-40 62  31 

41-50 37  IS 

51   and  over 17  S 

One  agency  serving  commercial,  technical,  indus- 
trial and  export  fields  says  a  "careful  survey"  indi- 
cates "we  do  not  experience  too  great  a  difficulty  in 
placing  workers  betwen  40  and  45.  We  find  the  real 
difficulty  comes  in  placing  workers  over  45  years  of 
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age  and  espec-ially  50  and  over.  This  has  been  offset 
somewhat  in  the  heavy  technical  fields  (i.e.  engineer- 
ing and  drafting),  where  the  need  is  so  great.  In  the 
eonmiercial  and  industrial  fields,  the  employer  puts 
down  definite  requirements  and  will  not  sway  from 
his  requirements." 

One  agenc.y  said  too  strict  physical  examinations  is 
one  of  the  factors,  this  an  agency  dealing  with  sales 
and  general  help. 

xVn  agency  that  jjlaces  clothing  designers  says  it 
knows  of  no  major  reasons  why  older  persons  cannot 
be  re-employed  if  they  are  qualified  and  cites  its 
placement  of  designers  up  to  70  years  of  age. 

One  agency  head  said  that  prior  to  entering  the 
agency  business,  he  served  as  personnel  director  of  a 
number  of  companies.  On  two  occasions  during  World 
War  II  he  was  permitted  to  exi^eriment  with  older 
workers.  The  results  "were  most  gratifying."  h'^  said. 
"Accidents  diminished,  i^roduction  increased  and 
there  was  considerably  less  absenteeism  and  tardiness. 

"I  found  the  older  worker  to  be  more  loyal  and 
conscientious.  On  repetitive  routine  jobs  which  do 
not  reqiiire  physical  strength  or  endurance  they  are 
superior  to  young  people.  I  also  think  in  positions  of 
trust  or  i-esponsibility  where  sound  judgment  must  be 
exercised,  they  are  an  asset  to  any  employer.  Only  in 
positions  of  tension  or  great  activity  do  they  fail  to 
equal  the  younger  worker." 

Age   and   Job    Orders 

When  taking  orders  for  workers,  do  your  inter- 
viewers regularly  obtain  age  specifications  from  em- 
ployers, the  questionnaire  asked. 

The  reason  for  the  question  was  that  in  studies  of 
public  employment  agencies  it  was  found  that  some 
interviewers  tended  to  encourage  the  employer  to  list 
specific  age  limit,  by  simply  bringing  the  matter 
to  his  attention.  "What  is  your  top  age  limit  for  the 
job?"  or  "Do  you  want  a  young  man  for  the  job?" 
These  questions  tend  to  encourage  rigidity  in  hiring 
and  to  discriminate  against  older  workers. 

TABLE  IX 

Age  Factor  in  Job  Orders 

Agencies  which 

Agencies  Attempt  to  get 

Agencies                      which  Record  Employers  to  Waive 

Regularly  Obtaining       Age  Specifications  Age  Specifications 

Age  Specifications          only  if  Employer  when  Qualified  Older 

from  Employers           ^'oluntee^s  Them  Worker  is  Available 

Yes 35                  51  90 

No 49                    2  0 


Unkno^^Ti 


12 


43 


Forty-nine  of  eighty-four  reporting  agencies  indi- 
cated they  did  not  regularly  obtain  age  specifications 


from  employers.  It  is  deemed  significant  that  the 
agencies  which  reported  they  did  not  regularly 
obtain  age  specifications  from  employers  were  those 
which  reported  a  high  proportion  of  placement  of 
older  workers.  For  example,  a  restaurant  hotel 
agency  which  reported  60  per  cent  of  placements  in 
the  older  worker  group  reported  it  did  not  regularly 
obtain  age  specifications.  Another  agency  in  the 
same  line  reported  50  per  cent  placements  in  that 
age  bracket.  An  agency  specializing  in  office  jobs, 
which  did  not  obtain  age  specifications  regularly, 
reported  50  per  cent  in  that  age  category.  An  agency 
serving  the  trades  which  did  not  regularly  report  age 
specifications  placed  50  per  cent  in  that  age  bracket. 

We  find : 

1.  Thirty-five  of  the  agencies  regularly  obtain  age 
specifications  from  employers. 

2.  These  thirty-five  tend  to  place  the  lowest  pro- 
portions of  older  workers. 

3.  Fifty-one  of  the  agencies  report  recording  age 
specifications  only  if  employer  volunteers  them. 

4.  These  fifty-one  contain  the  agencies  with  the 
record  of  placing  the  highest  proportions  of 
older  workers,  and  while  the  range  is  great 
from  low  proportions  to  high,  these  include  the 
ones  with  the  highest  proportions  of  older 
workers. 

5.  Practically  all  the  agencies  report  they  attempt 
to  get  the  employer  to  waive  age  specifications 
when  qualified  workers  older  than  the  age  re- 
strictions are  available.  However,  this  needs 
to  be  interpreted  with  the  fact  that  if  younger 
and  older  are  both  available,  the  over-age  ap- 
plicant rarely  is  referred. 

While  those  which  did  not  obtain  age  specifications 
were  among  the  agencies  reporting  both  low  and  high 
jjroportions  of  placements  in  the  upper  age  brackets, 
almost  without  exception,  the  only  agencies  reporting 
high  proportion  of  placements  were  those  which  did 
not  obtain  age  specifications  regularly.  In  other 
words,  those  agencies  which  did  require  age  specifi- 
cations regularly  were  almost  without  exceptions 
those  who  placed  a  small  percentage  of  applicants 
who  were  upper-age  bracket  folks ! 

There  is  here  possibility  that  the  i^rivate  agencies 
should  cease  regularly  asking  employers  what  age 
limit  he  wants  to  impose  on  a  job  order,  and  to  stop 
guessing  whether  the  employer  has  any  age  limit  in 
mind  at  all.  The  experience  of  the  public  agencies 
has  been  employers  are  likely  not  to  be  as  rigid  in 
their  thinking  on  specific  jobs  as  employment  place- 
ment personnel  think  they  are ! 
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"We  recommend: 

More  employment  agencies  should  cease  obtaining 
age  specifications  regularly,  should  cease  asking  the 
employer  what  age  limit  he  wishes  to  impose,  for 
this  only  raises  the  issue  with  the  employer,  gives 
him  ideas  he  may  not  have  had  himself,  reduces 
placement  opportunities  for  the  agencies,  and  impairs 
opportunities  for  older  workers.  We  recommend 
that  the  job  order  official  do  not  mention  age  of  the 
applicant  but  his  experience. 

Development   of   Job    Opportunities 

What  success  have  private  employment  agencies  had 
in  trying  to  develop  job  opi^ortunities  for  individual 
highly  skilled  older  workers  who  are  having  difficult}' 
obtaining  employment  ? 

■'No  trouble  in  convincing-  employers,"  reports  one 
general  agency  which  handles  all  kinds  of  positions 
except  domestics.  "Excellent  success,"  reports  an 
agency  doing  office  positions  mainly.  "Haven't  been 
too  successful  since  in  most  eases  the  older  employees 
are  too  near  the  retirement  age,"  reports  another 
agency  dealing  with  office  workers. 

"Very  good  results.  We  will  often  call  employers 
and  persuade  them  to  take  an  older  man  than  they 
liave  called  for,"  says  an  agency  which  deals  with 
unskilled  factory  jobs  and  restaurant  workers. 

"Normally  it  is  difficult,"  says  an  agency  serving 
commercial-industrial  technical  classifications,  "but 
during  the  past  year  because  of  labor  shortage  in  cer- 
tain classifications  we  have  been  more  successful." 

An  agency  dealing  with  white  collar  office  help  says, 
'"we  haven't  tried  to  develop  just  job  opportunities 
preferring  to  concentrate  on  filling  orders  on  the  basis 
of  specifications  outlined  by  employers." 

"We  meet  with  success  usually  but  it  makes  our 
work  more  difficult,  takes  up  a  lot  of  time  and  run  the 
risk  of  antagonizing  a  customer, ' '  says  an  agency 
which  handles  domestic,  commercial,  industrial  and 
executive  jobs. 

An  agency  dealing  with  chemical,  engineering,  and 
construction  technical  jobs  says :  ' '  One  can  usually 
develop  an  interview  for  a  good  man.  After  that  it 
is  up  to  the  man  to  sell  himself. ' ' 

An  agency  serving  all  office  help  says  it  has  very 
good  results  developing  opportunities  "if  we  have  a 
good  sales  talk." 

An  agency  serving  creative  and  office  help  in  com- 
mercial and  advertising  field  says,  "the  requests  are 
usually  for  younger  people,  and  where  possible  we  try 
to  persuade  our  clients  to  at  least  talk  to  our  older 
applicants. ' ' 

One  agency  serving  a  wide  variety  of  positions  such 
as  office,  technical,  commercial  and  engineering  says, 


"We  have  placed  a  number  of  older  people  who  have 
proven  to  be  capable,  dependable  employees.  One 
emploj'cr  jokingly  said  we  were  turning  his  company 
into  an  'Old  Ladies  Home',  adding,  'But  God  bless 
them — thej'  are  back  there  working  and  doing  a  good 
job.  No  fooling  around  like  younger  people.'  "  By 
older  workei's  this  firm  referred  to  45-60  year  olds. 

A  commercial  artists  employment  agency  says  tal- 
ented artists  don't  need  the  agency,  but  that  it  has 
trouble  placing  mediocore  older  artists. 

Another  executive-commercial-technieal  agency  re- 
ports success  with  small  firms  when  applicant  is 
generally  desirable,  but  points  out  older  applicant 
frequently  has  long  record  of  instability  or  unemploy- 
ment unrelated  to  jobs  they  are  seeking. 

TABLE  X 

Success  in  Developing  Job  Opportunities 

Agencies 

Excellent     11 

Good    23 

Fair   13 

Po;jr     26 

No  success   4 

Xever  tried    2 

Xo  response   S 

87 

Thirty-four  of  the  eighty-seven  agencies  responding 
to  the  question  of  success  in  developing  job  oppor- 
tunities said  they  had  good  or  excellent  results. 
However,  39  reports  poor  or  fair  results. 

There  appears  to  be  no  correlation  between  type 
of  agency  and  success  in  developing  job  opportunities. 
Some  agencies  servicing  office  workers  reported  suc- 
cess, and  other  agencies  serving  office  workers  reported 
poor  results.  One  agency  reported  good  success  in 
developing  jobs  for  men  but  poor  results  with  women. 

A  few  restaurant  workers'  agencies  report  they 
can  place  older  workers,  but  that  the  older  workers 
do  not  want  to  work  for  .t4ri-!|;4.i  a  week. 

TABLE  XI 

Follow-Up  Success 

Xo.  of 
Agencies 

Excellent     12 

(iood    26 

Fair     17 

Poor     3 

X.)    re|ily 26 

S4 

Of  the  58  agencies  reporting  on  follow-up  success. 
38  reported  good  or  excellent  results  to  their  follow-up 
of  placements  of  older  workers. 

The  question  asked,  have  you  followed  up  on  any 
older    worker   you    have    placed    to    determine    their 
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success  on  the  job,  and  if  so,  what  results  has  your 
follow-up  produced  ? 

The  26  no-replies  or  31  per  cent  on  this  question 
may  be  assumed  to  be  largely  those  agencies  which 
do  no  follow-up  on  their  jjlacements. 

An  office  workers'  agency  reports  their  older  place- 
ments who  were  followed  up  were  "capable,  steady 
workers. ' ' 

An  agency  whose  placements  in  the  older  age 
bracket  was  only  5  per  cent  of  its  total  placements 
said  it  followed  up  in  only  two  cases,  and  found  both 
men,  one  57,  the  other  62,  have  "proven  exceptional." 
This  firm  rej^orted  recently  placing  a  72-year-old  in 
office  work. 

A  hotel,  hospital,  restaurant  agency  reports  those 
placed  who  are  successfully  employed  have  less  turn- 
over and  are  stable. 

One  agency  serving  professional  and  executive  per- 
sonnel reports  it  rarely  follows  up  placements,  due  to 
lack  of  time,  but  when  it  has  it  found  good  to  excellent 
results. 

An  agency  specializing  in  female  office  help  says 
it  cheeks  up  on  placements  at  times  and  finds  the 
older  worker  doing  "mostly  satisfactory." 

On  the  other  hand,  an  agency  serving  clerical  and 
executive  positions,  including  infants'  nurses,  gov- 
ernesses, etc.,  says  follow-up  indicates  older  workers 
"tire  quickly,  .  .  .  complain  that  the  job  is  too  hard 
and  do  not  stay  long  in  a  position  before  they  become 
nervous  and  irritable." 

One  agency  supplying  law  office  pei'sonnel  states 
that  inasmuch  as  such  personnel  is  very  scarce,  "the 
law  firms  seldom  state  age  requirements — their  need  is 
for  experienced  people." 

Fees 

To  the  question,  "Does  your  agency  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  fees  it  charges  on  the  basis  of  difficulty 
of  placement  because  of  age?  all  96  employment 
agencies  responded  "No." 

The  reason  for  the  negative  response  is  that  section 
185  of  the  General  Business  Law  I'cgulates  the  fees. 

For  unskilled  labor,  ranging  from  farm  hands  to 
scrubwomen,  and  from  domestics  to  manual  laborers, 
employment  agencies  can  charge  a  maximum  place- 
ment not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  first  month's 
salary. 

For  other  types  of  work,  such  as  professional,  tech- 
nicalj  s^mi-skilled  or  skilled,  the  agencies  may  charge 
a  fee  of  the  first  week's  salary  for  jobs  paying  up  to 
2,500  a  year,  and  a  fee  of  5  percent  of  annual  income 
for  jobs  paying  $2,500  a  year,  or  more. 

The  survey  quite  naturally  leads  to  tliis  hypothesis  : 


An  increase  in  the  fee  permitted  for  placement  of 
older  workers  might  lead  to  increased  placement  of 
such  workers. 

If  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  some  of  the  agencies 
is  correct  for  older  workers,  it  might  be  expanded 
to  include  other  difficult  to  place  job  seekers,  such 
as  handicapped  workers,  part-time  workers,  etc. 

However,  the  rationalization  for  the  hypothesis  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Older  workers  take  longer  to  place  than  others, 
so  the  fee  is  warranted. 

2.  Older   workers   require  more   counselling. 

3.  Older  workers  require  more  "selling  with 
employers. ' ' 

4.  Employment  agencies  impair  their  standing 
with  employers  if  they  attempt  to  place  any 
substantial  number  of  older  workers.  The  in- 
creased fee  compensates  them  for  the  added 
risk. 

5.  By  providing  the  added  incentive  in  the  form  in- 
creased fee,  we  shall  in  effect  be  granting  the 
older  worker  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain 
jobs,  not  preference ;  whereas  at  present,  the 
older  worker  does  not  obtain  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  being  referred  to  jobs. 

The  arguments  against  the  proposed  increase  in 
fee  are : 

1.  The  increase  in  fee  would  not  be  substantial 
enough  to  be  a  real  incentive  to  the  agencies. 

2.  The  real  barrier  to  placement  is  not  the  employ- 
ment agency  but  the  employer;  if  a  subsidy  is 
to  be  granted,  it  should  aim  at  the  employer,  not 
the  agency. 

3.  The  older  woi'ker  can  ill  afford  any  increased 
fee. 

4.  Present  fees  are  sufficientl.y  high  to  enable 
agencies  to  place  the  relatively  small  proportions 
of  older  job  seekers  who  come  to  them. 

5.  The  added  fee  for  placement  of  older  workers 
would  in  effect  produce  a  discriminatory  barrier 
against  younger  job  applicants. 

If  an  increased  fee  is  deemed  justifiable,  it  might  be 
limited  to  those  categories  of  jobs  or  indiistries  in 
which  the  older  worker  finds  the  most  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment,  such  as  office  jobs,  certain 
types  of  salesmen's  jobs,  or  other  special  positions, 
or  to  the  aviation,  chemical,  electronic,  banking, 
public  utility  and  new  industries  which  tend  to 
employ  comparatively  few  older  workers. 

In  any  event,  the  proposal  for  an  increased  fee 
needs  to  be  closely  examined  aiid  possibly  tested  for 
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a  trial  peiuod  of  a  year  or  two.  The  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging  should  explore 
the  attitudes  of  organized  labor,  organized  industry, 
l^ublie  officials  who  enforce  the  employment  agency 
law,  the  Committee's  own  advisors,  older  job  seekers 
and  social  agencies  toward  the  proposal. 

Rigidity  of  Age  Restrictions 

The  questionnaire  asked,  "Do  you  find  that  em- 
ployers apply  age  restrictions  consistently  and 
rigidly? 

The  answers  received  were  as  follows : 

TABLE  XII 

Do  Employers  Apply  Age  Restrictions  Consistently 
and  Rigidly? 

Xo.  of 

Employment 

Ageni'ios 

Yes    2-2 

No    2!) 

In  certain   cases (i 

Xo  answer   37 

To  the  question:  Do  employers  relax  age  specifica- 
tions in  order  to  hire  well-qualified  workers  who  are 
available  ?  The  agencies  responded  as  follows : 

TABLE  XIII 

Are  Age  Specifications  Relaxed  for  Well-qualified  Workers? 

No.  of 

Employment 

Agencies 

Yes    32 

Rarely     19 

No   . ; 0 

No  answer   43 

The  response  here  is  odd  in  both  instances. 

Twenty-two  agencies  said  employers  impose  age 
restrictions  rigidly  and  consistently,  29  said  they  did 
not,  six  said  they  did  in  special  cases  like  large  com- 
panies, or  depending  on  the  labor  market,  or  for 
certain  .jobs  or  in  the  case  of  females. 

Fifty-one  of  the  agencies  said  the  age  specifications 
were  relaxed  sometimes,  but  here  not  a  single  one 
answered  no,  but  there  was  an  explainably  large 
number  of  agencies  which  did  not  answer  this 
question. 

There  was  no  apparent  correlation  between  the 
answers  and  the  type  of  job  filled  by  the  agencies. 

Major   Reasons    for   Not   Hiring    Older   Worker 

Various  surveys  conducted  by  our  Committee  and 
other  groups  have  discovered  the  major  reasons  be- 
lieved to  be  factors  impeding  the  hiring  of  older 
workers.     However,    since    the    private    employment 


agencies  deal  daily  with  this  problem,  their  viewpoint, 
it  was  thought,  might  throw  added  light  on  the 
problem. 

Returns  from  the  questionnaire  however  shed  no 
really  new  light  on  the  matter;  but  it  did  tend  to 
emphasize  certain  factors,  such  as  the  element  of 
adaptability. 

TABLE  XIV 

Major  Reasons  for  the  Greater  Difficulty  Experienced  by  Many 

Workers  over  40  in  finding  Re-employment,  as  viewed 

by  Private  Employment  Agencies 

\...  of 
Koasons  Agencies 

Less  adaptable    30 

Personality   difliculties    22 

rcnsicin  obstacles    19 

i:roii]i  insurance  costs 18 

Lower  pioduction   H 

Poor  physical  condition 9 

Lack  of  training 4 

Object  to  lower  salaries 4 

Prejudice  by  junior  executives 4 

I  ioncral   ui  vths    5 

Others     .  .' 7 

Several  of  the  above  classifications  are  overlapping; 
for  example  personality  difficulties  and  lack  of  adapt- 
ability sometimes  may  be  cause  and  ett'ect  and  in  other 
instances  may  be  identical  in  meaning  given  by  the 
employment  agencies. 

1.  We  find  responses  of  the  agencies  were  usually 
multiple.  That  is  the  agencies  generally  did  not 
feel  there  was  only  one  reason  for  not  hiring 
older  workers. 

2.  It  is  significant  that  only  a  small  number  of 
agencies  felt  lower  production  was  a  significant 
factor. 

3.  Most  of  the  agencies  which  felt  pensions  were 
factors  in  not  hiring  older  workers  also  believed 
group  insurance  was  a  factor.  But  these  con- 
stituted in  all  a  remarkably  small  number  of 
the  agencies,  in  view  of  how  prevalent  these 
factors  are  blamed  by  the  general  population, 
among  older  workers. 

4.  The  agencies  had  serious  criticism  to  make  of  the 
older  job  seeker  himself. 

5.  Intertwined  in  the  responses  of  the  agencies  are 
the  attitude  of  employers  as  interpreted  by  the 
agencies,  and  also  the  stereotypes  of  the  agencies 
toward  older  w'orkers,  and  it  is  difficult  tn  lui- 
tangle  the  two. 

Heavj'  stress  was  laid  on  lack  of  adaptability  and 
personality  problems.  Frequent  criticisms  of  the 
40-plns  worker  were : 

1.  "Too  set  in  his  ways." 

2.  "Can't  adjust  to  older  supervisors." 
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3.  "Lack  of  poise  and  grooming," 

4.  "To  garrulous." 

5.  "Too  hard  to  please." 

One  agency  dealing  mostly  with  office  workers  says 
older  women  "are  more  choosey  and  harder  to  please 
and  do  not  seem  to  realize  their  age  prohibits  them 
from  many  jobs.  We  have  referred  one  case  seven 
times.  She  had  three  offers  and  didn't  accept  one." 
The  agencies  mentioned  the  unwillingness  of  older 
persons  to  accept  lower  salaries  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  as  one  important  reason  for  their  not  being 
hired.  "Those  with  much  to  offer  want  high  salaries," 
is  the  way  an  agency  dealinu  in  sales,  office  and 
technical  help  put  it. 

This  agency  also  said,  "many  are  no  longer  flexible, 
have  set  habits  of  work,  many  are  slow,  many,  if  un- 
happy about  the  lack  of  financial  success  or  bitter 
about  disappointments  in  their  personal  lives,  do  not 
have  attractive  personalities,  resent  working  with 
younger  people  on  same  or  higher  salary  level. 

Another  agency  dealing  with  laborers  said  it  can 
place  workers  up  to  55,  but  after  that  age  they  cannot 
pass  the  physical  examination  or  are  unable  to  do  the 
heavy  work  involved. 

Inflexibility  was  charged  with  being  the  prime  evil 
by  an  agenej^  dealing  wdth  office  help ;  it  stated  wrong 
attitudes  in  job  approach,  lack  of  personal  initiative, 
and  unsuccessful  work  histories  are  factors. 

The  agencies  which  mentioned  personality  factors 
did  not  usually  refer  to  production,  pension  or  group 
insurance  or  other  factors.  Tho.se  which  dealt  with 
these  impersonal  factors  tended  to  mention  other 
impersonal  factors. 

"A  pleasant,  alert  older  person  can  be  jDlaced  at 
lower  salary,"  saj'S  an  agency  dealing  w'ith  female 
office  help.  "The  women  in  particular  often  become 
a  bit  too  set  in  their  thinking — are  not  siifficiently 
cheerfully  cooperative,"  said  an  agency  dealing  with 
advertising,  publishing,  radio,  commercial  and  some 
technical  posts. 

Another  agency  dealing  with  clerical  positions  says 
employers  are  afraid  of  health  problem  with  the  older 
workers. 

Another  problem  is  "staying  on  one  job  for  too 
long  a  period,  there  losing  flexibility,"  says  a  school 
and  college  agency. 

The  alertness  of  the  private  agencies  to  the  factor 
of  adaptability  raises  a  question  of  importance.  Aging 
lias  been  defined  physiologically  as  the  decreasing 
adaptability  of  tissues  and  organs.  If  decreasing 
adaptability  is  a  sign  of  aging,  then  the  task  of  the 
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older  job  seeker  is  to  combat  it  to  whatever  extent 
possible.  One  gerontologist  urged  older  persons 
deliberately  to  learn  a  new  skill  each  year  to  combat 
this  pressive  vegetating  process. 

One  agency  serving  commercial,  technical,  indus- 
trial and  expert  fields  says,  "contrary  to  reasons  re- 
garding insurance  plans  and  Retirement  plans,  we 
feel  that  many  qualified  applicants  are  rejected  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  young  junior  executives  in  con- 
trol, fear  and  risk  of  with  over-qualified  applicants 
and  other  ps.ychological  factors  most  of  which  are 
without  basis  with  proper  handling. 

A  white  collar  employment  agency  reports  major 
difficulties  for  re-employment  of  older  workers  to  be 
as  follows : 

1.  salary  offered  not  commensurate  with  ability; 

2.  chain  of  command  with  older  employee  sub- 
ordinated ; 

3.  superstitution  that  older  worker  cannot  be 
trained ; 

4.  pension  plans; 

5.  general  indifference  of  interviewer  to  older  ap- 
plicants. 

A  few  agencies  simply  reported  large  concerns 
prefer  young  employees. 

Another  agency  which  places  executives  in  chain, 
department  and  executive  stores  says  its  clients  want 
men  who  will  be  good  for  20  to  25  j-ears  on  the  job, 
which  is  the  principal  reason  for  emphasizing  younger 
age  groups. 

An  agency  servixig  domestics  and  hotel  help  says 
up  to  age  45  years  they  do  not  have  trouble,  but  over 
that,  question  of  physical  fitness  looms  up  importantly. 

"Our  experience,"  says  one  agency  placing  mostly 
female  office  personnel,"  is  that  women  over  40  often 
tliemselves  are  responsible  for  the  employer's  restric- 
tion against  age;  they  talk  themselves  out  of  jobs,  and 
when  employed  are  difficult  to  work  with — won't  do 
little  extra  chores." 

An  agency  serving  mostly  accountants  reports 
' '  reasons  for  non-hiring  of  older  worker  are  just  a  lot 
of  foolish  thinking  on  the  part  of  management. 

Another  hotel  agencj'  says  the  younger  the  em- 
ployer, the  less  likely  he  is  to  employ  older  workers. 

Older  Job  Applicants 

One  of  the  private  agencies  serving  office  personnel 
from  beginners  to  executives,  reports^  there  are  sev- 
eral types  of  older  job  seekers: 

1.  The  uncooperative  type  who  resents  giving  out 
information  about  herself,  feeling  the  inter- 
viewer is  prying. 
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2.  The  servile  type  who  makes  a  martyr  of  herself 
at  having  to  seek  employment  at  "her  age"  and 
will  gladly  "take  anything." 

3.  The  over-aged  flirt  "who  thinks  she's  the  third 
from  the  right  in  the  chorus  and  comes  to  the 
agency  bedecked  with  dyed  hair,  and  overdoses 
of  makeup. 

4.  The  type  who  looks  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward and  feels  that  the  way  she  has  been 
taught  to  do  the  job  is  the  only  way  and  tries 
to  reorganize  the  job  to  her  standards. 

5.  The  "I've  never  done  that  before"  type  who 
objects  to  accommodating  an  employer  on  such 
small  things  as  switchboard  relief,  etc. 

An  ageiiL-y  dealiiiu'  with  professional  executive  posts 
says,  "Manj'  people  now  falsify  their  ages".  "Do 
you  want  my  business  age  or  my  real  age?"  people 
liave  asljed.  "I  think  more  candor  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers would  be  useful.  Often  they  say  'insurance 
and  other  benefits'  are  the  reason,  but  this  is  replaced 
by  other  objections  wheu  the  worker  is  willing  to 
waive  them." 

An  agency  dealing  with  clerical  and  executive  posi- 
tions in  all  fields,  aud  also  trained  infants'  nurses, 
governesses  and  companions  in  the  home  says : 

"Unless  the  older  worker  is  a  highly  specialized 
executive,  I  do  not  feel  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
holding  down  the  average  full  time  position  that 
is  offered  for  the  general  worker.  Therefore  I 
think  that  part-time  emploATuent  is  more  suitable 
for  older  people — either  a  few  hours  a  daj'  or 
three  or  four  days  a  week. 

"The  fee  we  charge  under  the  law-  would  never 
i;over  the  time  involved  for  handling  such  a 
project,  becavise  the  older  worker  is  extremely 
hard  to  interview,  as  he  usually  talks  too  much 
and  thinks  too  slowly  to  grasp  the  pertinent 
points  of  an  interview. ' ' 

The  agency  reports  about  50  percent  of  placements 
of  women  are  in  positions  as  infant  nurses  and  gov- 
ernesses and  comijauions,  but  they  do  not  stay  too 
long  on  one  job  before  they  need  a  vacation  and  rest, 
whereas  the  younger  nurses  stay  several  years.  The 
pmplo.yers  tell  me  that  the  older  nurses  and  gov- 
ernesses are  fussy  about  their  food  and  always  eom- 
])laining  about  little  unimportant  things  in  the  home. 
I  think  that  conies  from  over-exhaustion.  Therefore,  I 
think  part-time  work  would  be  better  for  the  oldsters. 

Anti-discrimination  Legislation 

Do  you  think  legislation  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  emploj'ment  because  of  age  would  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  solution  of  the  older  worker  problem? 


TABLE  XV 

Attitude   of  Private   Employment   Agencies   to   the   Question: 

Would  anti-age  bias  legislation  contribute  materially 

to  solution  of  the  older  worker  problem? 

1951-52 
Response  Agencies 

Yes    23 

No    59 

Maybe   7 

Xo  response  7 

9G 

The  startling  fact  that  about  one  out  of  four  of  the 
agencies  favored  the  proposed  legislation  as  indicated 
by  Table  XVI  calls  for  a  re-examination  of  the  use 
of  legislation. 

Our  Committee  expected  a  virtual  unanimous  nega- 
tive response  to  this  cjuestiou.  The  expectation  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  employment  agencies  quite 
understandably  do  not  wish  to  be  trapped  between 
the  demands  of  employers  and  the  demands  of  any 
law.  To  operate  profitably  the  agencies  must  have 
job  orders.  To  obtain  job  orders  they  must  have  a 
favorable  working  relationship  with  the  employers. 
Extension  of  the  current  anti-discrimination  law 
limited  now  to  race,  color  or  creed  might  mean  pres- 
sure upon  the  agencies  to  evade  the  law. 

The  agencies  had  for  the  most  part  opposed  the 
existing  anti-discrimination  law,  and  were  uom-  ojd- 
eratiug  under  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  sound  reasons 
for  such  extension  to  cover  age,  such  as  the  fact  that 
while  legislation  does  not  change  attitudes,  it  does  set 
up  a  "norm"  that  gives  prestige  sanctions  to  anti- 
discrimination attitudes,  makes  discrimination  ab- 
normal, and  removes  any  vestige  of  prestige  or  age- 
support  from  it. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  fact  that  23  agencies  re- 
sponded "Yes"  calls  for  a  re-examination  of  the  pro- 
posal that  the  existing  discrimination  law  be  amended 
to  include  a  ban  on  age  discrimination. 

However,  the  statistical  analysis  fails  to  evaluate 
the  intensity  of  feelings  about  the  legislation. 

Those  who  favored  the  proposed  legislation  did  not 
feel  as  strongly  in  its  favor  as  those  opposed  to  it  felt 
in  opposition  to  it. 

The  agencies  opposing  the  proposal  expressed  their 
views  in  hypertensive  terms.  "Un-American"  some 
shrieked.  "We  have  too  much  regulation  already." 
Another  said,  • '  10,000  No 's. " 

Reasons  given  for  opposing  the  legislation  were : 

1.  It    would    encourage    rather    than    dispel    an- 
tagonisms. 

2.  It  would  force  companies  to  act  against  their 
own  rational  pension  systems. 
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3.  It   would    force    employers    to    disciumiuate    in 
effect  agaiust  younger  workers. 

4.  It  would  force  diserimiuatioii  underground  and 
make  it  difficult  to  establish  proof. 

5.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  admin- 
ister, evasion  would  be  easy. 

6.  Eestrictions  of  this  type  are  un-American. 

There  was  no  correlation  between  responses  and 
types  of  agencies. 

One  agency  said:  "Our  experience  indicates  the 
effectiveness  of  the  current  Anti-discrimination  Law 
ranks  with  the  Volstead  Act.  You  cannot  legislate 
the  personal  and  individual  desires  and  needs  in  em- 
ployment anymore  than  you  can  in  what  people  drink 
or  eat,  or  wear.  The  solution  lies  in  the  individual 
himself.  If  he  has  the  character,  personality,  the 
brains,  the  ability,  plus  a  reasonable  cultural  and 
educational  background,  he  can  overcome  prejudice." 

Some  of  the  agencies  felt  such  a  law  would  be  effec- 
tive partiallj'.  Thus  one  thought  it  might  work  "some- 
times." Another  thought  it  might  open  up  only 
inferior  positions  to  the  older  workers.  One  agency 
thought  its  impact  would  not  be  immediately  but 
inight  possiblj-  be  a  good  thing  from  a  long-range 
viewpoint.  Still  another  thought  its  effectiveness 
would  depend  on  how  strong  the  law  was  itself,  stating 
that  a  weak  law  only  has  weak  results.  Another 
agency  devoted  to  commercial  positions  from  shipping 
clerks  to  executives  says  it  favoi's  legislation  but  adds 
in  wonderment,  "can  it  be  done?" 

An  agency  dealing  with  executive  posts  says, 
"theoretically  it  would  help,  practically  it  would  not; 
employers  would  simply  evade  the  law  by  myriad 
devices. ' ' 

Another  agency  dealing  with  executive,  creative, 
and  office  help  sa.vs  the  legislation  would  "help  some 
but  certainly  would  not  solve  the  problem. ' ' 

Still  another  agency  favored  legislation  "onlj-  if 
other  methods  failed. ' ' 

Two  agencies  urged  that  government  should  raise 
its  own  age  limits  first.  However,  this  criticism  is  not 
as  valid  as  might  be  assumed,  since  laws  are  on  the 
books  of  this  state  banning  age  discrimination  in 
hiring  older  workers  for  public  jobs,  except  for  such 
positions  as  policeman,  fireman  and  other  posts  re- 
quiring heavy  physical  work. 

Another  agency  felt  legislation  would  not  help 
except  "in  the  case  of  large  organizations  whose 
insurance  plans  rule  out  employing  of  older  workers. ' ' 

Community  Action 

Asked  what  community  action  might  prove  helpful 
and  constructive  in  dealing  with  the  older  worker 
problem,  the  private  emplo.vment  agencies,  said  the.v 


leaned  heavily  toward  educational  campaigns  and 
public  relations  activities  to  change  community,  older 
worker  and  employer  attitudes,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

TABLE  XVI 

Recommendations    of    Private    Employment    Agencies    as    to 
Effective  Community   Action  to   Help   Older  Workers 

Recommendations  Af;encies 

Publicity  and  educational  campaign 21 

Education  of  employers 19 

Counselling  facilities  for  older  workers fl 

Retraining  and  training  facilities .3 

Establish   40-plus   clubs 2 

Waive  pensions  and  insurance  coverage 7 

Compel  employers  to  hire  oldsters 1 

Doubt  anything  would  be  of  value 2 

No  answers    lf> 

SO 

There  were  two  main  groupings  of  responses : 

(1)  education  directed  to  the  community,  generallj^, 
including  employers,  employees: 

(2)  education  directed  specially  at  the  employer; 

(3)  measures  aimed  directl.v  at  the  older  employee. 

The  fact  that  nine  private  employment  agencies 
believe  there  should  be  community  counselling  facili- 
ties for  older  workers  is  significant.  Since  private 
groups  are  not  attuned  to  think  usually  in  t^rms  of 
community  resources  we  should  not  be  surprised  at 
the  large  number  which  failed  to  respond  to  this 
question. 

The  agencies'  recommendations  included  establish- 
ment of  a  community  free  clinic  to  erecting  a  voca- 
tional school  for  oldsters.  They  suggested  a  special 
unit  be  set  up  in  the  U.  S.  Emplo.vment  Service  for 
the  40-plus  group.  They  said  insurance  companies 
should  be  compelled  to  modernize  their  age  charts. 
They  asked  for  legal  action  against  discriminating 
insurance  companies  and  to  have  group  insurance  law 
changed.  Others  said  subsidize  employers,  conduct  a 
survey  to  determine  whether  maturity  is  an  asset, 
encoitrage  part-time  jobs,  require  preference  be  given 
to  older  workers  in  less  arduous  jobs. 

A  forum  or  series  of  forums  in  communities,  gi\"ing 
them  individual  help  with  their  problems,  also  giving 
advice  as  to  general  fields  open  to  older  workers  was 
recommended  by  one  agency  serving  private  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  agencies  stressed  issuance  of  booklets,  obtaining 
radio  and  TV  and  newspaper  space  and  time,  and 
heavy  promotional  campaign. 

The  campaigns  of  public  relations  would  be  de- 
signed to  re-orient  the  employee  and  employer  to  the 
\alue  of  the  40-plus  worker. 

The  need  as  expressed  by  the  employment  agencies 
is  for  (a)  an  intensive  educational  campaign  directed 
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at  the  community  and  employer,  and  (b)  an  equally 
intensive  educational  campaign  to  make  the  older 
job  seeker  better  equipped  to  land  and  hold  a  job. 

Special  Project  for  the  Agencies 

"Would  your  agency  be  interested  in  undertaking 
a  special  project  to  aid  the  older  worker?  This  ques- 
tion received  29  answers  in  the  affirmative. 

TABLE  XVII 

Private  Employment  Interested  in  Undertaking  Special 
Projects  to  Aid  Older  Job  Seekers 

Yes    29 

No    31 

Perhaps    7 

So  response   29 

96 
The  question  itself  was  vague.  It  carried  no  promise 
of  any  financial  remuneration.  It  was  designed  to 
elicit  what  real  interest  there  might  be  among  the 
agencies  in  the  problem  of  the  older  worker  and  in 
obtaining  possible  leads  for  establishment  of  experi- 
mental projects. 

The  "yes"  responses  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  29  agencies  would  absolutely  want  to 
initiate  a  special  project  for  older  workers.  The  "no" 
responses  are  indicative  of  the  special  pressures  in 
this  area.  Some  said  "we  would  starve  to  death,"  or 
"I  have  a  living  to  earn."  Others  said  vaguelj'  "not 
under  existing  laws."  One  agency  said  it  would  be 
best  undertaken  by  big  agencies.  Another  said,  "We 
have  tried  it  to  our  sorrow."  An  agency  catering  to 
resort  and  hotel  trade  said  there  was  "no  need  for  it 
in  our  line. ' ' 

However,  in  view  of  the  relatively  large  number  of 
affirmative   responses  to   the   question,   we   believe   it 


would  be  in  the  public  interest  that  each  ag-ency 
responding  affirmatively  be  contacted  in  an  effort  to 
have  them  establish  si^ch  a  project. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Service,  non- 
profit private  employment  agencies  operated  by 
social  agencies,  and  the  private  for-profit  agencies 
should  be  urged  to  set  up  the  general  framework  of 
the  project  or  projects  which  might  revolve  around : 

(a)  special  counselling  of  older  workers. 

(b)  operate  controlled  follow-up  of  older  worker 
placements. 

(c)  operate  controlled  follow-up  to  determine 
reason  for  failure  of  older  workers  referred  to 
jobs  to  obtain  them. 

(d)  operate  controlled  study  to  determine  whether 
change  in  job  order  forms  or  employer  contact 
discussions  will  increase  placement  of  older 
job  seekers. 

Since  no  fluids  are  available  for  subsidizing  the 
private  employment  agencies,  no  undue  call  can 
properly  be  made  upon  them  to  endanger  their  stand- 
ing with  employers  or  their  profit  potential  by  costly 
work  with  older  workers.  Nonetheless  at  no  cost  or 
little  cost  to  themselves  and  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves in  terms  of  community  and  public  relations, 
plus  the  possibility  of  aecjuiring  techniques  which 
may  be  definitely  profitable,  the  agencies  could  under- 
take special  projects  within  this  field. 

Additionally,  private  agencies  should,  on  the 
basis  of  their  experience  and  avowed  interest,  be 
invited  to  participate  in  community  planning  for  the 
aged. 
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Training  of  Older  Persons  through 
Correspondence  and  Private  Trade  Schools 

By  Albert  J.  Abrams 
Director,  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Agiini 


Can  old  folks  learn  a  new  trade  late  in  life?  Does  it  pay  old  folks  to  enroll  in  a  correspondence 
or  trade  school?  This  report,  which  is  in  two  section,  attempts  to  answer  these  questions. 


Section   I 
Trade   Schools 

CAN  middle-aged  and  older  persons  learn  a  new 
trade  ?  What  have  private  trade  schools 
learned  about  teachability  of  the  45-pIus  and 
65-plus  pupil  ?  Can  a  matiire  individual  learn  a  trade 
and  then  successfully  obtain  a  job  or  go  into  business 
for  himself?  What  do  the  private  schools  that  are 
vocationally  geared  think  might  be  done  to  improve 
job  opportunities  for  older  persons? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  led  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Chairman  of  our  Committee,  to 
query  192  private  trade  schools  in  New  York  State 
on  their  views  and  experiences. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  responses  given  by  90 
of  the  schools. 

Apart  from  the  specific  problems  which  the  ques- 
tionnaire raised,  the  survey  had  the  further  major 
objective  of  involving  the  schools  in  an  examination 
of  their  own  experiences  and  attitudes  in  order  to 
stimulate  thinking  and  action  in  behalf  of  the  older 
persons. 

The  potential  importance  of  the  private  trade  school 
to  older  persons  stems  not  only  from  their  concentra- 
tion on  trades  wliich  can  lead  directly  to  self -employ- 
ment and  wage  earning,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
they  can  afford  to  devote  themselves  to  intensive, 
short,  practical  coui'ses  on  a  full-day  or  full-evening 
schedule  unlike  the  public  vocational  schools. 

Additionally,  if,  as  some  industrialists  have  testi- 
fied to  our  Committee,  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  older  worker  is  self-employment  or  employment 
for  small  shops  and  factories,  then  the  role  of  private 
trade  school  in  training  for  new  skills,  modification 
of  old  skills,  for  income-producing  hobbies,  or  for 
other  self-employment  may  become  crucial. 

Look  into  the  private  trade  schools  and  you  might 
find   an   81-year-old   woman   learning   needlework,    a 


73-year-old  woman  learning  beauty  culture,  and  a 
71-year-old  man  learning  jewelry  engraving.  Not 
just  for  fnn.  Not  just  for  activity's  sake.  But  to 
earn  a  living. 

Age  of   Pupils 

But  these  old-timers  would  be  exception  among  the 
pupils. 

Many  of  the  schools  report  that  the  oldest  pupils 
they  have  ever  had  were  24  and  26  and  28  with  others 
going  as  liigh  as  and  to  a  ripe  old  age  of  45  or  50. 

The  trade  schools  have  had  some  experience  with 
middle-aged  pupils;  but  most  of  the  schools  have 
little  experience  with  the  65-and-over  age  bracket. 

The  private  trade  schools,  geared  as  they  are  to 
helping  students  to  obtain  work,  objective  No.  1,  find 
that  employers  will  in  manj^  trades  refuse  to  hire 
45-plus  and  65-plus  workers.  Therefore,  they  aim 
their  curriculum  and  their  recruitment  policies  to 
younger  folks. 

Of  63  schools  reporting  on  the  subject,  52  said  they 
have  no  pupils  who  are  65  or  over ;  10,  have  1  per  cent 
or  less  in  that  age  bracket ;  and  only  1  had  as  much 
as  5  per  cent. 

However,  only  13  reported  having  no  pupils  in  the 
45-64  age  bracket ;  while  17  had  6  per  cent  or  more  in 
that  age  range,  as  shown  by  Table  I. 

TABLE   I 

Private  Trade  Schools,  According  to  %  of  Students  in  Upper 
Age  Brackets 

'/t  of  Students  45-1)4  Vf;ir-  H.')  or  luuro 

0     13  :>•> 

K/r  or  less 15  10 

•2-5      20  1 

(1-10     .S  0 

1 1-20     4  0 

21-50     4  0 

51  CM-  mure 1  0 

Xo.  of  seliools 65  63 
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A  milliuery  school  i-eports  75  per  cent  of  its  students 
are  in  the  middle-age  brackets.  An  eleetrolj'sis  school 
indicates  50  per  cent  of  its  pupils  are  45-64,  while 
a  jewelry  trade  school  reports  30  per  cent  in  that  age 
group. 

Another  indication  of  the  relationship  of  age  to 
vocational  training  is  the  age  of  the  oldest  pupil  ever 
taught  by  the  school.  These  data  also  indicates  that  the 
bulk  of  the  private  trade  school  pupils  are  young. 

An  art  school  reported  24  was  the  age  of  the  oldest 
pupil  it  ever  had ;  a  drafting  school,  29 ;  a  linotyping 
school,  42 ;  a  metal  trades  school,  38  :  and  an  auto  body 
and  fender  school,  30. 

In  the  beauty  schools  a  fifty-ish  person  was  gen- 
erally the  oldest  pupil ;  in  design  and  dressmaking,  the 
range  of  oldest  pupils  went  from  55  to  83 ;  au  air 
navigation  school  says  its  oldest  pupil  was  28.  A 
dental  laboratorj-  says  it  had  some  students  in  their 
60s. 

TABLE  II 

Age  of  Oldest  Pupil  of  Private  Trade  Schools 

Ago 

Beauty  culture    73 

Dressmakiug    83 

Bartending-     50 

Electrolysis    68 

Upholstery   fiT 

Medical  and  dental  assistants {VJ 

Technical  trades   lili 

Radio  &   TV 44 

Wood  crafts 03 

Drafting   ,51 

Printing    70 

Plumbing    50 

Optics   58 

Criminology     49 

Jewelry  trade   73 

Real  estate 54 

Art    2(i 

Interior   decorating    51 

Auto  body-fenders    30 

Air  navigation    2,8 

We  have  used  in  the  above  table  the  age  given  by 
the  trade  schools  in  various  fields  as  the  oldest  of  anj' 
pupil  they  have  ever  had.  In  most  instances  these 
figures  are  for  the  exceptional  old  persons  who  enroll. 
The  figures  mainly  indicate  the  older  persons  do  enroll 
in  schools  occasionally. 

The  reasons  the  schools  do  not  have  much  experi- 
ence with  the  older  pupil  reflect  in  part  the  older 
person's  own  feelings.    Some  older  persons  are; 

1.  Hesitant  about  their  own  ability  to  learn  new 
skills ; 

2.  Reluctant  to  compete  with  younger  people  in 
the  same  class; 

3.  Pessimistic  about  opportunities  for  employment 
or  self -employment  on  account  of  their  age. 


The  reasons  the  schools  do  not  conduct  drive.s  to 
obtain  older  pupils  are : 

1.  Stereotyped   concepts   about  learning  abilities 
of  older  persons ; 

2.  Pessimism   about   opportunity   for  oldsters   to 
obtain  employment  following  graduation 

Learning   Ability 

We  find  that  the  private  trade  schools  believe  : 

1.  Old  folks  can't  learn  as  quickly  as  25-44  year 
olds  (101/2:1). 

2.  Old  folks  can't  learn  as  quickly  as  45-64  year 
olds  (21/2  :!)• 

3.  Old  folks  can't  learn  as  thoroughly  as  the  25-44 
year  olds  (li^;!). 

4.  Old  folks  can  learn  as  thoroughly  as  the  45-64 
year  olds  (11  7:1). 

There  are  two  elements  of  the  learning  process  we 
are  concerned  with:  speed  and  thoroughness. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  some  occupations,  speed 
is  not  essential,  but  in  virtually  all  occupations 
thoroughness  of  learning  is  vital. 

As  indicated  by  Table  111,  46  schools  said  old  folks 
can't  learn  as  well  as  the  25-44  year  age  group,  while 
only  four  schools  took  exception  to  that  view.  How- 
ever, when  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  65-aud- 
over  bracket  and  the  45-64  age  group,  note  the  swing 
of  10  additional  schools  to  the  side  of  the  old  folks; 
14  believe  the  oldsters  can  learn  as  rapidly  as  the 
middle-aged,  compared  with  36  Avho  disagree  on  that 
point. 

TABLE   III 

Comparative  Learning  Ability  of  Pupils  65  Years  of  Age  and 
Over  Reported   by  Private   Trade   Schools 


Their  Speed 
Compared  With 
25-41  45-64 


iT.  olds 
.is 


yr.  olds 
As 


Their  Thoroughness 
Compared  With 
25-44  45-64 

yr.  olds        yr.  olds 


As 


As 


Trade,                         Well  Xo  Well     No  Well  No  Well  No 

Beautj- culture,  barbering. . .  0  13  211  4  9  4  S 

Dressmaking  and  design  ....0  6  2         3  1  5  2  4 

Bartending/brewing 0  2  0         2  n  0  0  0 

Investments 0  1  0         1  I  0  1  0 

Upholstering <1  3  2         1  1  2  2  1 

Medical  and  dentists  assist- 
ant   0  2  0          3  0  0  1  0 

Trade/technical 1  8  1         S  2  5  4  4 

Radio  and  TV 1  1  2         0  2  0  2  0 

Woodworking 0  1  1         <1  0  1  I  0 

Drafting 0  1  1          0  1  0  1  0 

Printing/linotype 0  3  1          2  2  1  2  1 

Optics 0  I  0         1  0  1  0  1 

Criminology 0  1  0          1  0  0  0  0 

Jewelry  trade 1111112  0 

Real  estate 10  10  10  1  0 

Art  schools 0  2  0          2  0  1  0  1 


46      -14 


36 
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Siguificautly  16  sfhools  believed  the  6.5-and-over 
individual  eoidd  learn  as  thoroughly  as  the  25-44 
persons,  while  26  schools  dissented  from  that  view- 
point. And  23  schools  asserted  that  old  folks  can 
learn  as  thoroughly  as  the  middle-aged,  while  20  took 
an  opposing  stand. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  regardless  of  the 
possible  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  viewpoints  of  the 
schools,  their  statements  have  not  been  proven  or  dis- 
proven  either  by  the  schools  themselves  through  eon- 
trolled  tests  or  by  psychological  laboratories  through 
wide-scale  tests. 

Note  that  in  the  fields  of  beaut3-  culture,  dress- 
making and  some  of  the  crafts  speed  of  learning  in  the 
later  years  of  life  was  supported.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence of  some  support  from  schools  in  the  fields  of  real 
estate  and  jewelry  trades. 

One  of  the  schools  reports  that  attendance  records 
and  tie  marks  of  the  45-49  age  group  are  far  better 
than  that  of  younger  age  groups. 


Reasons  for  Learning  Ability  or  Lack  of  such  Ability  by  Old 
Folks,  as  reported  by  Private  Trade  Schools 

Whii   They  Lconi    M'ell  W'liii  Thei/  Ho  Xot  Laini  \\',U 

1.  Old  folks  are  more  serious.       1.    Old  folks  liaven't  good  re- 

2.  They  are  better  motivated  ^^''^  action. 

because    pf    economic    fac-  2.    They       liaven't       adequate 
tors.  liaekground  to   learn,  have 

3.  They  concentrate  better.  I't'l''  learning  experience. 

4.  They  are  more  meticulous  "*•    '^'"7.     ''"" '      concentrate 
in    learning,    master    their  sutticiently. 

vs-ork   step  by   step   rather  4.    They   don't   have  retentive 
than  rushing  and  skip])ing.  memories. 

5.  They   are   persistent,   will-  .5.    They  develop   bad  training 
ing  to  spend  more  time  in  habits. 

'•''^"""g-  li.  They  are  t..u  si.t  in  their 
0.    They  are  more   ambitious,  ways. 

have   better    defined    voca-  7.    xhiir      mental       pn.cesses 

t.onal  objectives.  ^low  down. 

7.    Draw   on   more   experience 

to  learn  new  techniques. 

Several  of  the  reasons  given  in  Table  IV  overlap 
each  other.  Too.  they  represent  non-objective  evalua- 
tions. 

However,  in  the  individual  responses  of  the  schools 
one  finds  much  of  possible  value. 

A  watch  repair  school  sa.ys  old  folks  can  learn  as 
quickly  as  any  other  age  group  "because  of  their 
intelligent  interest,"  and  they  can  learn  as  thoroughly 
because  they  "realize  their  economic  security  is  better 
assured  through  vocations  where  they  may  be  on  their 
own.'" 

There  is  considerable  division  of  opinion  as  to  older 
person's  mental  retentive  powers.  Some  believe  they 
remember  better,  because  they  concentrate  more. 
Others  believe  their  aging  faculties  result  in  poor 
memorv. 


One  school's  educational  director  says  old  folks 
can  learn  as  quickly  as  any  other  age  group  "if  the 
incentive  is  right." 

A  real  estate  school  believes  the  aged  can  learn  as 
well  in  speed  or  thoroughness  as  other  grotips  because 
"they  are  more  serious"  and  more  "earnest." 

A  drafting  school  believes  the  aged  have  been  taught 
by  their  life's  experience  "the  value  of  concentration 
and  thoroughness"  and  therefore  can  learn  quickly 
and  thoroughly. 

One  electronics  school  reports  that  their  experience 
in  operating  departments  of  electronic  plants  indicate 
age  makes  no  diiference  in  speed  or  thoroughness  of 
learning. 

On  the  other  hand  a  .school  of  design  says  people 
over  65  do  not  have  mental  ability  to  grasp  informa- 
tion qtiickly  bitt  that  "once  they  learn  something  they 
do  not  forget  it  because  they  put  extra  special  effort 
into  learning." 

One  metal  trades  school  reports  that  learning  ability 
becomes  stunted  as  people  grow  older — "except  in 
scholars — and  scholars  do  not  take  our  courses."' 

A  school  in  the  same  field  says  that  when  the  older 
pupil  is  able  to  absorb  material,  he  is  able  to  retain  it. 

The  element  of  adaptability  is  stressed  by  schools 
in  the  fashion  and  design  fields,  with  most  of  them 
pessimistic. 

Some  schools  make  a  iwint  of  the  fact  that  their 
courses  are  "too  accelerated"  for  older  persons,  or 
that  their  field  requires  "more  initiative  than  older 
persons  have."  A  dressmaking  school  believes  its 
course  is  "too  detailed"  for  old  folks. 

Yet  another  school  reports  that  in  Miami  older 
men  and  women  are  being  taught  simple  alterations, 
pressing  and  mending  "very  successfully. " " 

Dexterity  of  Older  Pupils 

Dexterity  may  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  attainment  of 
sufficient  skill  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job  or  to  reach  a 
standard  of  skill  to  provide  self-employment. 

On  the  question,  "Does  the  person  65  or  over  have 
sitfficieut  dexterity  to  obtain  a  job  in  the  field  for 
which  your  courses  train  him  ?"  the  trade  schools  were 
split.  As  indicated  by  Table  V,  21  of  the  schools  be- 
lieved they  did  have  sufficient  dexterity;  33  believed 
they  did  not  have  adeqitate  dexterity,  while  10  schools 
believed  the  answer  must  be  given  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual differences. 

Even  within  the  same  fields,  the  schools  are  split  in 
their  views.  For  example,  in  the  beauty  culture  trade, 
eight  schools  believe  the  older  person  does  not  have 
sufficient  dexterity,  while  three  schools  believe  they 
do  have  adequate  dexterity,  and  three  other  schools 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  difference. 
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Ill  the  upholstery,  printing,  radio  and  TV  repair 
schools,  there  is  a  2  :0  split  in  favor  of  the  older  person 
on  the  matter  of  dexterity,  while  in  the  metal  trades 
the  schools  vote  4:2  against  the  older  person,  with 
three  schools  reporting  dexterity  varies  with  the 
individual. 

TABLE  V 

Dexterity  of  Aged  Workers,  as  Rated  by  Private  Trade  Schools 
1951 


Trade  Yes 

Beauty  culture 3 

Investments 1 

Theatre  management 0 

Bartending  brewing 0 

Dressmaking,  design 3 

Upholstery 2 

Doctors  and  dental  laboratory  assistants. .  0 

Technical  and  trades 2 

Radio  and  TV 2 

AVoodcrafts 1 

Drafting 1 

Printing/linotyping 2 

Plumbing 0 

Optics 0 

Criminology 0 


No 
8 
0 


Jewelry  trade . 

Real  estate 

Art  interior  decoration. 

Pressers 

Merchant  Marines 


Varies 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I) 

0 

1 

10 


Should  Older  Persons  Take  Trade  Courses 

For  the  retired  man,  snooping  around  as  a  "private 
eye.""  hunting  missing  persons  or  tailing  errant 
husbands  is  beyond  his  range  for  required  speed, 
endurance,  physical  prowess  needed.  So  there  is  no 
value  in  taking  a  course  in  criminology,  a  trade  school 
reijorts.  But  the  older  person  can  do  well  as  a  real 
estate  salesman  or  broker,  perhaps  in  woodworking, 
and  in  special  aspects  of  beauty  culture  or  dress- 
making, various  schools  assert. 

Printing  is  no  field  for  the  6.5-year-old  novice,  nor 
are  the  iilumbing  or  electrical  trades,  schools  in  these 
fields  maintain.  A  middle-aged  man  may  do  well 
learning  to  become  a  bartender,  but  for  the  65-and- 
ovcr  age  group,  this  field  is  unsatisfactory,  a  bartend- 
ing school  reports. 

AVe  find  : 

1.  The  trade  schools  by  and  large  believe  their 
courses  suitable  for  training  the  middle-aged, 
but  unsuited  for  elderly  persons. 

2.  Schools  that  believe  their  courses  are  sound 
investments  for  the  65-and-over  group  include 
those  in  the  fields  of  beauty  culture,  dress- 
making, metal  trades,  upholstering,  real  estate, 
woodworking  and  jewelry  work. 


TABLE  VI 

Desirability  of  Middle-aged  and  Elderly  Persons  Enrolling  in 
Private  Trade  Schools,  as  Rated  by  the  Schools 

AGE 

45-64  65-and-over 

Trade  Yes      No    Maybe  Yes  No    Maybe 
Beauty  culture  and  barber- 

ing 13          3  1  6  11 

Electrolysis 2  1  0  1 

Brewing  and  bartending ...  2           0  0  2         — 

Investments —        —  —  —        — 

Dressmaking  and  fashions  .4  1  1  2  5 

Theatre  management 0          1  0  1 

Upholstery 4          0  0  1  2          1 

Doctors    assistant,    dental 

assistant 110  0  3  0 

Metal/technical  trades ....  6           1  1  2  5          1 

Radio/TV  trades 2          1  0  I  1           1 

Woodworking 10  0  110 

Drafting  1           0  0  1  0          0 

Printing/linotype 3          0  0  0  3          0 

Real  estate 10  0  10  0 

Art 0          2  0  0  2          0 

.Jewelry  trade 0           10  110 

Interior  decorating 1           0  0  0  1           0 

Optics 10  0  0  10 

Plumbing 10  0  0  10 

Criminology 10  0  0  10 

.■\uto  body  and  fenders ....  0           1  0  0  1           0 

Nautical  trades 1           0  0  0  1           0 

45        12  3        17        43  4 

The  candid  evaluation  of  the  trade  schools  of  their 
own  course  is  indeed  refreshing.  However,  their 
pessimism  need  not  be  accepted,  for  while  it  originates 
in  part  from  the  admitted  difficulty  of  elderly  grad- 
uates in  obtaining  employment,  it  also  stems  from  the 
lack  of  experience  of  the  schools  Avith  the  older  pupil 
and  the  cultural  stereotypes  about  old  folks. 

Difficulty  ill  Obtaining  Jobs 

The  schools'  view  of  the  investment  value  of  their 
respective  courses  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
difficulty  or  ease  in  obtaining  employment  or  going 
into  self -employment. 

We  find: 

1.  Twenty-one  of  the  schools  believe  the  middle- 
aged  do  have  difficulty  obtaining  jobs  in  their 
respective  fields,  while  19  do  not  agree  with 
that  viewpoint. 

2.  Twenty-four  schools  report  the  65-and-over  age 
bracket  do  have  difiiculty  obtaining  work,  while 
only  five  disagee. 

The  ^iews  of  the  schools  confirm  b}'  and  large 
already  known  conditions. 

Reasons  given  by  the  trade  schools  for  emploj^er 
reluctance  to  hire  older  workers  do  not  vary  from 
those  found  in  other  studies  by  our  Committee  di- 
rectly relating  to  this  point.  Common  objections  heard 
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by  the  schools  were :  the  older  person  is  au  insurance 
hazard,  unreliable  because  of  physical  condition,  too 
rig-id  mentally,  can't  get  along  with  young  people, 
too  inflexible. 

TABLE   VII 

Difficulty  in  Obtaining  Jobs  as  Reported  by  Private 
Trade  Schools 

45-64  65-and-over 

Trade                         No     Yes  Some  No     Yes  Some 

1.  Beauty  culture 9       11  1  19        — 

2.  Investments —       —  —  —       —       — 

3.  Theatre  management 0         1  —  1        — 

4.  Bartending/brewing 2         0  —  0         2        — 

5.  Dressmaking/design —      —  —  —      —      — 

6.  Electrolysis 2        0  —  2        0       — 

7.  MiUinery 1         0  —  0         1        — 

8.  Upholstery 4        0  —  13       — 

9.  Doctors/dentists  assistants  .13  1  0        4       — 

10.  Trade/technical 2        2  1  0        5  — 

11.  Radio  and  TV 1         2  —  12  — 

12.  Printing  and  linotype 11  —  0         1  — 

13.  Plumbing 1        0  —  0         1  — 

14.  Jewelry  trades 0         1  —  0         1  — 

15.  Real  estate 1         0  —  10  — 

16.  Interior  decorating 10  —  0         1  — 

17.  Merchant  Marine 1        0  —  0        1  — 

27      21        3  5      32       — 

Union  Regulations 

None  of  the  schools  reported  that  union  regulations 
in  any  way  interfered  with  the  hiring  of  middle-aged 
or  older  workers  in  their  respective  fields.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the 
schools  surveyed  do  not  cover  fields  where  unions 
exist,  that  the  schools  direct  the  older  workers  largely 
into  self-employment. 

Employment  Aid 

Virtually  all  the  schools  aid  their  graduates  to 
obtain  employment.  This  aid  may  vary  from  simple 
referral  to  an  employment  agency  specializing  in  a 
particular  field,  to  actual  placement  with  an  employer. 
Many  of  the  schools  maintain  contacts  with  the  in- 
dustries they  serve  and  so  keep  in  touch  with  the 
labor  market. 

Tuition  Fees 

Tuition  fees  in  trade  schools  range  from  as  low  as 
$35  for  a  course  that  teaches  pressing  to  a  course  in 
needlework  that  runs  to  $1,650.  Most  courses  are  in 
the  $200  to  $300  range,  although  there  are  a  number 
that  go  as  high  as  $900,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  course.  However,  within  many  trades  there  are 
specialties,  training  for  which  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. The  costs  generally  run  from  50^:  to  $1.00  an 
hour. 


A  typical  schedule  is  one  from  au  upholstery  school 
which  charged  $864.85  for  a  1,000  hour  course  which 
lasts  42  weeks  in  day  sessions  or  84  weeks  in  evening 
session.  However,  a  slip-cover  course  of  425  hours 
duration  (17  weeks)  costs  $363.25;  and  a  drapery 
course  of  275  hours  instruction  costs  $271.90. 

Virtually  all  schools  have  convenient  payment  plans 
based  on  weekly  or  monthly  payments. 

Enlarging  Job  Opportunities 

What  can  be  clone  to  enlarge  the  job  opportunities 
of  older  persons  in  the  various  trades  served  by  the 
schools?  To  this  cjuestion,  the  schools  have  a  variety 
of  answers.  One  said  hopelessly,  "nothing  at  all." 
Another  responded  wistfully,  ' '  I  wish  we  knew^ ' '  But 
the  .specific  proposals  fell  into  19  categories : 

1.  An  educational  campaign  directed  at  the  gen- 
eral public  to  break  down  prejudices  against 
older  persons  generally  (all  fields). 

2.  An  educational  campaign  directed  at  employers 
to  spotlight  the  abilities  and  value  of  older 
workers  (all  fields). 

3.  Specialized  job  counselling  and  evaluation  of 
skills  (beauty  culture,  metal  trades). 

4.  Specialized  placement  service  for  specific  trades 
(beauty  culture,  printing,  metal  trades,  uphol- 
stery, laboratory  assistants,  investments). 

5.  Change  in  emphasis  in  trade  education  to  still 
further  emphasis  on  practical  work  and  sub- 
ordination of  theory  (metal  and  wood  trades). 

6.  Set  up  special  worlorooms  for  older  persons 
(millinery) . 

7.  Loosen  up  apprentice  regulations,  require 
shorter  apprentice  period  for  mature  persons 
(beauty  culture  and  barbering). 

8.  Subsidize  the  employers  and  short  practical 
sources  or  the  older  pupil  (jewelry  trade,  radio 
and  TV). 

9.  Compulsory  legislation  requiring  emplojnnent 
of  persons  45  and  over  (dental  laboratory 
assistants). 

Due  to  space  limitations  we  cannot  present  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  responses  of  schools  within  each 
trade.  However,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  we  are 
presenting  a  round-up  of  the  viewpoint  of  schools  in 
the  field  of  beauty  culture  and  electrolysis. 

Beauty,  Barbering  and  Electrolysis 

The  beauty,  barbering  and  electrolysis  fields  are 
for  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  largely  self-employ- 
ment fields.   The  45-and-over  students  go  into  schools 
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iu  this  field  with  the  view  of  opening  up  their 
own  shops  as  soon  as  possible.  As  Mr.  James  Shedden, 
director  of  the  Central  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture, 
Newburg'h,  N.  Y..  informed  us,  "it  takes  little  capital, 
is  not  exhausting',  lends  itself  to  management  and 
operational  participation  within  personal  physical 
limits." 

TABLE  I 

Pro  and  Con  on  Beauty  Field  for  Middle-aged  and  Older 
Persons  as  Presented  by  Trade  Schools 

Arguments  Against  Arguments  For 

most  of  the  work  is  stiiiuliug  rcijiiires    little    capital   to    set 

up.  up  one's  own  business, 

most    of    the    work    requires  customers    prefer    mature 

speed   in   order   to   make   a  operator  —  middle-aged  and 

living.  older  persons  are  more  con- 

most    of    the    work    is    done  scientious. 

under  pressure.  work  can  be  adapted  to  per- 
most    of    the    work    requires  sonal  physical  limitations. 

constant    adaption    to   new  some   specialists  iu  this  field 

styles  and  techniques.  are   particularly   suited   for 

need  steady  hands,  good  eye-  older  persons. 

sight.  work  is  indoors. 

In  Table  I  we  have  presented  the  arguments  given 
bj'  the  schools  for  and  against  entrance  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  into  this  field. 

Twenty-two  schools  of  beautj-  culture,  barbering  or 
electrolysis  responded  to  our  Committee's  cjuestion- 
jiaire  issued  in  1951. 

From  their  returns  it  is  clear : 

1.  Few  schools  have  had  any  experience  with 
pupils  65  years  of  age  and  over.  And  more 
than  half  the  schools  report  fewer  than  3  per 
cent  of  their  pupils  in  the  45-64  age  bracket. 

2.  Most  schools  believe  their  courses  are  sound  in- 
vestments for  the  middle-aged,  but  most 
believe  they  are  poor  investments  for  the 
65-and-over  group. 

3.  Most  schools  believe  the  middle-aged  who  enter 
the  field  will  not  have  much  difficulty  earning 
a  living,  but  most  agreed  they  would  have 
difficulty  if  they  are  65  or  over. 

4.  The  schools  are  unanimous  that  old  folks  can- 
not learn  as  quickly  as  young  folks,  and  most 
of  them  agree  they  cannot  learn  as  quickly  as 
middle-aged  people. 

5.  However,  one-third  of  the  schools  believe  the 
old  folks  can  learn  as  thoroughly  as  either  the 
young  folks  or  middle-aged. 

Some  schools  believe  older  pupils  learn  practical 
parts  of  training  well,  but  not  theoretical  aspects. 

In  a  field  that  requires  dexterity  of  fingers,  nine 
schools  believe  the  old  folks  do  not  have  sufficient 
pliability  of  fingers  for  this  kind  of  work,  four 
believe  they  do  have  sufficient  dexterity,  while  three 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  difference. 


Emjiloyer  preference  in  this  field  is  fcir  young 
folks,  the  schools  reported.  Basis  for  this  preference 
is  belief  that  (a)  younger  persons  could  turn  out 
more  work;  (b)  younger  persons  could  work  better 
under  pressure;  (c)  youngers  didn't  resist  changes 
in  styles  or  techniques;  and  (d)  had  better  personali- 
ties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  said  there  was 
some  feeling  among  emplo.yers  that  middle-aged  per- 
sons were  more  suitable  because  they  were  (a)  more 
conscientious,  (b)  more  mature  in  dealing  with  people 
in  which  is  a  service  trade,  and  (c)  patrons  prefer  the 
experienced   personnel. 

Mr.  Shedden  reports  that  older  persons  seem  "to 
lack  confidence  in  their  ability  to  learn,  and  tend  to 
feel  conspicuous  in  classes  of  youngsters,  but  their 
thoroughness  is  apparent."  However,  he  felt  the 
training  was  a  sound  investment  for  both  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  on  the  basis  that  both  groups 
can  learn  the  trade  and  utilize  the  training  for  self- 
emi^loyment. 

One  school  on  the  other  hand  reported  old  folks 
do  not  have  stamina  or  ambition  to  follow  this  line 
of  work.  Many  of  the  schools  give  heavy  weight  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  in  this  field  requires 
standing  up,  good  eyesight  and  steady  hands  for  use 
of  various  tools. 

In  electrolysis,  largely  a  self-emplojanent  field, 
50  per  cent  of  one  school's  pupils  were  middle- 
aged  ;  the  other  recorded  15  per  cent  in  this  category. 
One  had  5  per  cent  in  upper  age  brackets,  the  other 
only  1  per  cent.  Both  agreed  the  older  persons  do 
not  learn  as  well  as  young  or  middle-aged,  but  the 
schools  disagreed  on  the  thoroughness  of  learning. 
One  school  believes  the  older  person  learns  as 
thoroughlj-  as  the  .young  and  middle-aged;  the  other 
disagrees  on  both  counts.  Both  felt  their  training  is 
a  sound  investment  for  the  middle-aged,  biit  were  not 
certain  about  it  in  case  of  older  persons.  The  schools 
emphasize  that  the  main  two  requirements  are  good 
eyesight  and  steady  hand  to  hold  the  tools,  regardless 
of  age.  One  school  reported  training  "a  number  of 
men  and  women  in  the  65-j'ear  group  who  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  efforts." 

The  beauty  schools  believe  that  education  of  the 
general  public  to  the  skills  possessed  by  older  persons 
and  education  of  the  employer  to  the  value  of  lower 
turnover,  greater  loyalty  of  the  older  worker  will 
help  enlarge  job  opportunities. 

The  schools  believe  that  there  are  various  fields 
within  beauty  culture  where  the  older  person  can 
find  work  suited  to  declining  physical  capacities.  The 
specialties  cited  are  (a)  hair  tinting,  (b)  facial  work, 
and  (c)  manicuring. 
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Conclusions 

From  the  responses  of  the  schools,  we  believe  there 
-is  little  question  that  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
can  learn  a  new  trade,  if  the  trade  is  snited  to  their 
physical  and  mental  capacities. 

Some  of  the  trade  schools  have  had  considerable 
^experience,  successful  experience  in  training  the 
Iniddle-aged.  However,  few  have  any  substantial 
experience  in  training  the  65-and-over  age  group. 

The  schools  have  manj'  of  the  same  stereotypes 
about  older  persons  as  do  other  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals in  our  society. 

The  private  trade  schools  on  the  whole  are  in  fields 
where  self-employment  is  a  real  possibility  for  older 
persons,  and  where  capital  investment  is  low.  The 
private  trade  schools  are  largely  geared  to  practical 
training;  theory  is  subordinated,  so  that  a  man's 
maturity  and  past  experience  in  other  fields  may  be 
utilized.  The  training  of  the  trade  schools  while  they 
undoubtedly  vary  in  quality  is  intensive,  so  that  an 
older  person  to  whom  time  is  not  expendable  may 
learn  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  The  private  schools  gen- 
erally have  morning,  afternoon  and  night  sessions, 
so  that  an  older  person  can  work  part-time  and  go 
to  school,  or  if  his  physical  condition  permits,  he  can 
work  full-time  and  go  to  school  evenings. 

Since  the  schools  in  New  York  State  must  meet 
certain  minimum  requirements  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  real 
protection  against  substandard  instruction. 

We  believe  that  the  older  person  who  thinks  he  can- 
not learn  a  new  skill  in  a  private  trade  school  is  very 
likeh'  under-rating  himself.  We  believe  the  older 
person  needs  to  be  very  careful  about  selection  of 
courses  so  as  to  be  certain  he  is  not  training  himself 
for  a  field  in  which  emploj-ment  opportunities  will  be 
very  difficult  or  impossible. 

Come  to  a  ijrojDer  trade  course  with  zest,  with 
ambition  and  determination,  and  the  65-and-over  very 
likely  will  come  out  with  flying  colors,  and  more  im- 
portantly with  a  skill  that  can  bring  security  to  his 
later  years. 

We  recommend : 

1.  Job  counsellors  of  older  persons  should  awaken 
to  possibilities  of  possible  training  of  older 
job  seekers  through  the  trade  schools. 

2.  The  associations  of  trade  schools  should  under- 
take market  surveys  of  the  potential  market 
for  courses  for  the  45-plus  and  65-plus  in- 
dividual. 

3.  Trade  schools  gear  more  of  their  recruitment 
material  to  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 


4.  Trade  schools  help  educate  employers  in  their 
fields  on  the  value  of  older  workers  by  dis- 
semination of  literature  citing  the  successes  of 
their  older  workers. 

5.  Trade  schools  consider  gearing  courses  spe- 
cially for  the  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

6.  The  public  school  system  through  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  areas  where  the  private  schools  do 
not  meet  the  need,  intensive  training  courses 
for  older  persons. 

7.  Local  committees  on  aging  should  bring  private 
trade  schools  officials  into  their  membership. 


Secti 
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^  For  a  list  of  reputable  schools  and  courses  they  offer,  write 
to   the   National   Home   Study   Council,    1420   Xcw   York   Ave 
N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


Correspondence   Schools 

THIS  is  a  report  based  on  the  experiences  and 
views  of  15  correspondence  schools  of  varying 
types  which  responded  to  a  mid-1951  question- 
naire sent  by  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  our  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  to  46  such  home-study  schools. 

The  study  was  designed  to  elicit  the  experiences  of 
the  home-study  schools  with  older  students,  so  that 
leads  might  be  obtained  which  might  be  helpful  in 
development  of  programs  of  vocational  training  and 
retraining  for  older  persons,  and  uncovering  possible 
vocational  opportunities  for  older  persons. 

Advantages   of   Mail-Order   Learning   for 
Older   Persons 

The  learn-by-mail  industry  enrolls  about  1,500,000 
students  each  year  in  this  country.  Possiblj^  20,000 
persons  65  or  more  enroll  in  these  courses,  in  the 
United  States. 

The  correspondence  schools  range  from  completely 
quack  outfits  which  are  degree  peddlers,  selling  every- 
thing from  a  Ph.D.  to  a  D.D.  degree  for  a  few  dollars, 
to  concerns  of  international  repute  in  teaching  by 
mail.^  Television  repairman,  practical  nurse,  real 
estate  appraiser,  rat  exterminator,  baby  photographer, 
auctioneer ;  you  name  it,  some  correspondence  school 
teaches  it.  Today  10,000  home-study  courses  are 
being  sold  M-hieh  allege  to  teach  you  anything  from 
commercial  baking  to  watchmaking  and  ventrilo- 
quism. 

Advantages  of  Home-Study  Learning  for  Older 
Persons 

Learning  by  correspondence  has  these  advantag:^s 
for  older  persons : 

1.  It  permits  you  to  learn  at  your  own  speed. 

2.  It  enables  you,  if  you  live  in  rural  areas,  to 
study  subjects  ordinarily  available  only  in 
cities. 
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3.  It  enables  individuals  living  in  cities  which  do 
not  provide  vocational  or  cultural  courses  for 
adults  to  pursue  such  studies. 

4.  It  avoids  need  for  travel  to  a  school,  often 
a  considerable  factor  for  older  persons. 

5.  It  enables  you  to  learn  certain  specialties  which 
art  rarely  available  in  trade  or  public  schools. 

6.  It  avoids  what  some  older  persons  dislike, 
namely  having  to  sit  in  class  with  a  group  of 
youngsters  and  to  feel  out  of  place.  (Some  old 
persons  on  the  other  hand  enjoy  this  expe- 
rience of  mingling  with  younger  folks.) 

7.  It  is  particularly  adaptable  to  the  housebound, 
or  bedridden. 

8.  It  enables  older  persons  to  hold  down  their 
current  jobs  while  preparing  for  a  retirement 
occupation. 

9.  It  permits  unskilled  older  persons  to  develop 
a  skiU  that  may  make  their  later  years  more 
secure. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  46  correspondence 
schools  approved  b.v  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  as  to  courses,  advertising  and  enroUmeut 
agreements,  plus  four  out-of-state  schools  known  to 
be  experienced,  reputable  institutions.  A  total  of  20 
replies  was  received  of  which  15  were  usable. 

Enrollment  of  Older  Persons 

Most  of  the  correspondence  schools  covered  by  the 
survey  are  vocationally-geared  rather  than  culturally- 
geared.  The  main  object  of  the  coiarses  given  by  the 
schools  is  to  help  the  student  prepare  for  a  job  or  pro- 
motion or  self-employment.  However,  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  schools  have  non- vocational  objectives  and 
aim  to  teach  hobbies  or  creative  non-remunerative 
activities. 

We  find  that  correspondence  schools  have  em-oUed 
persons  as  old  as  90  and  96 !  We  also  find  that  some 
schools  set  an  age  limit  for  admission  to  courses  when 
they  believe  the  older  students  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain jobs  because  of  their  j-ears. 

The  range  of  enrolees  65  and  over  is  from  0  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent,  of  total  enrolees,  and  for  students 
45-64  ranges  from  under  1  per  cent  to  38  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  a  school  that  makes  a  special  drive  for 
middle-aged  pupils.  In  each  instance  when  a  school 
had  an  enrollment  of  5  per  cent  or  more  in  the  65-and- 
over  age  bracket,  the  school  had  non-vocational 
objectives. 

Learning   Ability 

The  correspondence  schools  reported  : 
1.   The  65-and-over  student  can  learn  as  quickly 
and  thoroughly  as  the  45-64  year  old. 


2.    The     65-and-over     student     cannot    learn     as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  the  24-44  year  old. 

It  should  1)6  kept  in  mind  that  the  pupils  of  cor- 
respondence schools  may  not  be  a  typical  group  of 
older  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  the  ambitious, 
live-minded  type  of  senior  citizens.  On  the  other  hand 
the  older  person  is  likely  to  be  less  well  educated  and 
farther  from  school  work  habits. 


Learning  Ability  of  Correspondence  School   Students  by  Age, 
as  Expressed  by  Correspondence  Schools 

.Students  6o-and-over  Learn 
As  Ouicklv  .\s  As  Thorous'ilv  As 


Yes. 
No.. 


2.?-44  \'t. 

4.5-64  Yr. 

2.5-44  Yr. 

4o-'34  Yr. 

Olds 

Olds 

Olds 

Olds 

3 

6 

5 

6 

6 

3 

4 

3 

While  Table  I  is  based  on  only  a  few  schools,  the 
attitudes  reflected  by  the  table  can  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive. It  .should  be  remembered  that  the  views  of  the 
limited  number  of  schools  are  based  on  their  com- 
paratively limited  experience  with  older  pupils  and 
on  their  own  subjective  feelings. 

More  significant  perhaps  than  the  generalized  at- 
titudes of  the  corresi^oudeuce  schools  are  their  specific 
comments  on  why  older  pupils  succeed  or  fail  in 
learning,  as  indicated  below  : 

1.  "65-plus  pupils  are  usually  more  precise  about 
learning  all  the  details  as  well  as  the  broad 
principles"    (airbrush  sch:ol). 

2.  "Older  students  are  more  anxious  to  obtain 
jobs"  (civil  service  training  school). 

3.  "Old  folks  are  more  patient"  (music  school). 

4.  "Older  students  with  reading  and  expe- 
rience background  do  well"  (business-training 
school). 

5.  "Old  folks  are  more  conscientious,  have  stick- 
to-itiveness,  realize  the  training  is  a  golden 
opportunity"    (weaving  school). 

6.  "Old  folks  have  better  organized  and  trained 
minds"    (accounting  school). 

A  number  of  schools  report  that  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  older  folks  tend  to  comiDlete  the  mail-order 
courses  than  do  younger  students.  A  number  of 
schools  report  that  older  folks  tend  to  complete  their 
courses  quicker  than  young  folks ;  this  may  be  due 
to  greater  conscientiousness,  greater  motivation,  or 
simplv  a  greater  amount  of  time  available  for  study. 

A  school  of  painting  and  design  believes  old  folks  ' 
can  learn  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  the  young  and 
middle-aged  because  their  "interest  is  more  serious." 

A  music  school  believes  old  folks  can  learn  as 
thoroughly  as  any  other  age  group,  but  not  as 
quickly. 
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A  tailoring  fashion  school  doesn't  believe  old  folios 
can  learn  as  well  as  other  age  gronps  because  "some 
technicalities  seem  too  deep  for  the  older  mind  to 
comprehend;  others  lack  the  necessarj^  imagination." 

An  accounting  school,  stating  that  older  students 
invariabh'  maintain  a  more  regular  lesson  response 
than  younger  persons  concludes  that  therefore  older 
students  may  learn  as  quickly  as  younger  ones.  The 
same  school  reports  its  exijerience  has  been  that  the 
65-and-over  group  have  more  completions  and  are 
more  thorough  than  other  age  gronps. 

A  hotel  training  school  which  makes  a  special  ef- 
fort to  enroll  the  middle-aged  believes  the  65-and-over 
age  group  can't  learn  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as 
young  folks  but  can  leaxn  as  well  as  the  middle-aged 
because  the  senior  citizens  who  enroll  are  "live- 
minded,"  and  "while  they  may  not  have  the  mental 
agility  of  the  yoving  group,  thej-  compare  favorably 
with  the  45-64  group." 

A  memor_y  training  school  reports  that  old  people 
do  not  learn  as  thoroughly  as  young  or  middle-aged 
groups  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  studying. 
A  fashion  design  school  which  restricts  students  to 
age  50  or  below  believes  the  "nature  of  our  work  is 
such  old  persons  could  not  compete  with  young, 
talented  men  and  women." 

A  law  and  business  training  school  concludes  the 
main  factor  in  learning  is  not  age  but  individual 
background,  jDersonality  and  experience  factors.  The 
school  points  out  that  even  if  raw  learning  capacity 
slows  down  in  later  life,  the  older  person  compensates 
for  it  by  his  experience. 

Dexterity 

A  weaving  school  and  an  airbrush  painting  school 
both  report  that  65-year-olds  have  sufficient  dexterity 
to  do  the  job.  But  a  music  school  says  they  do  not 
have  sufficient  dexterity  for  playing  an  instrument ! 
A  mechanical  training  school  doubts  older  persons 
have  sufficient  dexterity  for  the  job.  But  the  schools 
that  offer  courses  in  non-manual  jobs,  such  as  office 
work,  hotel  work,  accounting,  etc,  indicate  their  view 
is  that  the  65-plus  pupil  has  sufficient  dexterity  to 
hold  down  a  job  successfully  in  their  particular  fields. 
Significantly  the  weaving  school  notes  that  a  special 
kind  of  needle  is  available  that  requires  no  threading. 

Age   Bias   in   Employment 

Since  most  of  the  correspondence  schools  train  their 
pupils  in  one  way  or  another  for  employment,  their 


'A  1952  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  regulation  sets  up  a 
provision  for  classifvina  .jobs  by  maxiiiiuiii  age  limits,  and  may 
tend  to  eliminate  the  62-vear  aae  barrier. 


policies  are  shaped  by  the  emploj'ment  market,  and 
they  are  in  close  touch  with  emploj^ers.  Some  main- 
tain employment  agencies,  nearly  all  reputable  ones 
make  some  eff^ort  to  aid  their  graduates  to  obtain  jobs. 
Therefore  their  views  may  be  deemed  to  be  informed. 
One  accounting  school  reports  big  accounting  firms 
will  not  employ  middle-aged  or  older  accountants, 
but  that  self -employment  avoided  this  hazard.  Schools 
in  the  field  of  hotel  work,  fashion  design,  and  civil 
service  reported  employers  will  not  hire  the  65  and 
over  job  applicant.  One  civil  service  school  says 
employers  are  not  interested  in  anyone  over  50  let 
alone  60  or  70,  even  tliough  in  many  instances  they 
could  render  better  service.  Civil  service  schools 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government  sets  an  age 
barrier  at  age  62  and  even  that  is  more  theoretical 
than  actual,  as  hiring  agencies  will  not  hire  older 
persons  regardless  of  the  regulations.- 


Are  Home-Study  Courses   a   Sound  Investment 
for  Older  Persons? 

The  correspondence  schools  queried  by  our  Com- 
mittee were  asked  to  give  their  views  as  to  whether 
or  not  their  courses  were  in  their  jtidgment  a  sound 
investment  for  the  middle-aged  and  elderly. 

Their  response  is  indicated  by  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

Value  of  Correspondence  Courses,  Rated  by  Correspondence 
Schools — For  Different  Age  Groups 

For  For 

Type  of  Course  45-6-t  65-and  over 

Airbrush  drawing Yes  Yes 

Civil  Service Yes  No 

Painting,  art Yes  Yes 

Radio-TV  mechanics Yes  No 

Music Yes  Maybe 

Fashign  tailoring Yes  No 

Accounting,  business Yes  Yes 

Shorthand  reporting Yes  No 

Hotel  work Yes  Depends 

Memorj'  improvement Yes  Doubtful 

Law,  accounting Yes  Yes 

Weaving  repair Yes  Yes 

The  correspondence  school's  own  views  on  the 
values  of  the  courses  are  correlated  with  their  views 
as  to  whether  the  student  will  be  able  to  obtain  em- 
ployment or  self-employment  after  completion  of  the 
course.  However,  in  the  case  of  art  and  music  courses, 
the  schools  believe  there  are  other  values  involved 
which  make  it  suitable  investment  for  older  persons. 

Eleven  schools  reported  said  that  correspondence 
courses  were  a  good  investment  for  the  middle-aged, 
onlj^  four  said  they  were  sound  investments  for  the 
elderly,  with  four  reporting  thej^  were  not  sound 
investments  for  the  elderly,  and  two  reporting 
"doubtful." 
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A  weaving  school,  for  example,  believes  its  courses 
a  sound  investment  for  middle-aged  and  elderly  be- 
cause there  is  a  shortage  of  persons  who  know  how 
to  repair  rips  and  tears  in  clothing.  The  school  says 
it  is  "a  lucrative  trade  ...  an  open  field  .  .  .  little 
competition  .  .  .  permits  short  hours  .  .  .  work  is  done 
sitting  down  ...  is  interesting  work  because  of  variety 
of  different  and  small  jobs." 

A  business-training  school  regards  its  courses  as 
a  good  investment  for  the  middle-aged,  but  with  re- 
gard to  older  persons,  says,  "it  depends."  A  hotel- 
training  school  reports  its  courses  a  sound  investment 
for  middle-aged  but  is  not  certain  about  it  insofar 
as  senior  citizens  are  concerned.  Some  of  their  pupils 
over  65  have  obtained  employment  while  others  have 
used  the  training  in  businesses  in  which  they  had  an 
interest. 

Similarly  a  tailoring  fashion  school  believes  the 
course  sound  investment  for  middle-aged,  but  not 
for  the  elderly,  unless  they  have  previous  tailoring 
background  so  they  can  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves. 

A  radio-TV  mechanic  school  believes  its  courses  a 
sound  investment  for  middle-aged  but  not  for  elderly 
persons,  on  the  grounds  that  middle-aged  persons  are 
still  "young  enough  to  do  the  work,  whereas  past  64, 
the  work  with  heavy  chassis  would  be  too  difficult." 

The  New  York  School  of  Airbrush  Art  reports  its 
courses  to  be  good  investments  for  middle-aged  and 
elderly,  because  in  airbrush  work,  "age  is  no  barrier." 
The  school  says  the  work  is  particularly  suited  for 
aged  people  with  good  eyesight  and  finger  dexterity. 
Standard  rates  of  pay,  it  says  is  $2  to  $5  an  hoiu". 
However,  some  art  background  is  needed  or  expe- 
rience in  advertising. 

Cultural  Enrichment 

Age  is  not  likely  to  be  a  barrier  to  learning,  the 
schools  report,  when  the  objective  is  development  of 
a  hobby  or  cultural  pursuits.  Here  the  element  of 
time-pressure  to  obtain  an  income  is  absent.  Need 
for  reaching  and  maintaining  a  standard  of  im- 
portance is  not  so  important. 

A  design  workshoi3  says  it  teaches  creative  art  and 
therefore  encourages  the  development  of  a  creative 
mind  and  a  creative  way  of  living,  and  that  elderly 
people  with  time  on  their  hands  could  do  more  than 
any  other  group  to  help  society  break  out  of  com- 
mercial standardization  of  life,  by  producing  hand 
crafts  or  paintings,  sculptures  and  things  of  use 
in  many  categories.  This  particular  school,  the  Ralph 
M.  Pearson's  design  workshop,  says  such  activity 
"revives  interest  in  living"  .  .  .  "the  old  folks  feel 
useful." 


Case   Histories 

The  correspondence  schools  report  numerous  ex- 
amples of  olcler  persons  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted home-studj"  courses. 

A  shorthand  reporter's  school  cites  the  case  of  a 
72-year-old  who  obtained  a  job  as  an  official  reporter 
in  a  New  Haven  court. 

An  accounting  school  reports  that  a  67-year-old 
certified  public  accountant  and  treasurer  of  a  national 
metal  concern  enrolled  to  review  his  accounting  and 
tax  knowledge,  because  he  wanted  to  prepare  for 
his  retirement  which  in  this  particular  company  was 
on  a  compulsory  basis  at  age  70.  He  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  atrophy  because  of  retirement  and  had  in 
prospect  a  position  in  a  law  office  that  has  consider- 
able estate  work  to  do.  Three  years  later  he  began  his 
new  career. 

A  78-year-old  woman  living  in  Tompkins  Square 
House,  apartment  house  for  older  persons,  enrolled  in 
painting  courses,  and  achieved  paintings  "highly 
original  and  of  genuine  ciuality. ' ' 

A  71-year-old  airbrush  artist  is  reported  to  be  earn- 
ing .$96  a  week.  A  70-year-old  man  learned  weaving 
by  mail. 

The  LaSalle  Extension  University  reports  a  96-year- 
old  newspaperman  enrolled  in  one  of  its  courses,  a 
man  who  had  been  an  newspaper  correspondent  with 
Charles  Dickens  in  London  ! 

A  hotel  training  school  cites  the  following  examples 
of  learning  in  the  later  years. 

...  A  67-year-old  executive  housekeeper  of  a  well- 
known  inn,  says  hotel  work  is  the  best  way  for 
a  woman  of  "uncertain  age"  to  enter  business 
work  and  use  talents  as  homemaker. 

.  .  .A  67-year-old  cashier  in  a  restaurant  enrolled 
at  age  65,  got  a  job  promptly  and  hopes  to  turn 
his  own  farm  hovTse  into  a  fine  country  place. 

...  A  76-year-old  female  hospital  clerk  enrolled  at 
age  64,  has  been  10  years  on  her  present  job. 

...  A  61-year-old  woman  enrolled  at  age  60,  was  a 
house-wife  with  no  business  experience,  now 
works  as  receptionist. 

.  .  .A  62-year-old  house  fraternity  housemother  who 
was  an  unemployed  practical  nurse  at  time  of 
enrollment,  says  the  course  gave  her  "a  feeling 
of  self-confidence  and  specialized  attitude." 

.  .  .71-year-old  man  enrolled  at  age  51.  He  is  now 
front  office  clerk  and  cashier  at  a  Boston  hotel. 

.  .  .  61-year-old  man  enrolled  at  age  52,  is  noAV 
resident  manager  of  a  Boston  hotel,  says  he 
didn't  expect  at  age  52  to  be  able  to  work  him- 
self up  in  the  job. 
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Conclusions 

There  is  little  doubt  that  older  persons  have  learned 
through  correspondence  schools  new  trades  or  ad- 
vanced skills  based  on  their  old  skills  or  skills  aiding 
them  to  self-employment  or  hobbies  or  cultural  pur- 
suits. 

Individual  aged  have  unquestionably  i^roved  they 
can  learn  new  tricks.  The  views  of  the  correspondence 
schools  concerning  learning  ability  in  general  are  a 
mixture  of  personal  stereotypes  of  school  operators 
plus  a  very  small  experience  with  older  students.  They 
do  not  liave  any  evidence  based  on  actual  research. 


'  The  University  of  Chicago  has  already  announced  it  is 
sjiiiiisorinu  a  i  cirrespondcnce  cuursc  on  ])reparation  for  the  later 
years. 


The  correspondence  schools  also  point  out  that  in 
particularly  vocational  areas  opportunities  do  exist 
for  middle-aged  and  aged  to  alter  or  upgrade  their 
skills  so  that  they  can  go  into  fields  of  work  where 
competition  is  not  as  keen  and  work  is  adaptable  to 
aging  persons.  The  possibilities  for  enriching  lives 
of  older  persons  through  cultural  and  hobby  courses 
by  mail  are  also  spotlighted  by  the  schools.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  State  Education  Department,  through 
an  appropriate  agency  of  that  department,  examine 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  establishment  of 
courses  for  older  persons  via  mail  through  one  or 
more  of  the  existing  educational  institutions.  Courses 
in  pre-retirement  counselling,  in  some  vocations,  and 
in  some  hobbies  or  crafts  are  likely  possibilities. 
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Should  There  Be  a  Fixed  Retirement  Age? 

By  Albert  J.  Abrams 
Director,  Xeir  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee   on   Problems  of  the  Aging 


Our  Committee  director  summarizes  the  pros  and  cons  of  compulsory  retirement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  management,  urges  that  the  frustrations  of  later  years  be  released  in  production  rather  than  in  the 
politics  of  pensions. 


'"0  blest  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline — 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  Youth  of  labour  'with  an  age  of  ease." 

MR.  Goldsmith's  sentiments,  expressed  in  The 
Deserted  Village,  certainly  meet  with  a 
mixed  reception  today,  as  the  clash  over 
compulsory  retirement  echoes  in  the  offices  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  government  and  fills  the  pages  of 
technical  and  popular  journals  with  conflicting  view- 
points. 

We  have  no  panacea  for  pension  and  retirement  ills, 
and  no  quick,  easy  solution  to  the  dilemma  which  con- 
fronts us. 

However,  we  are  not  without  bias.  I  strongly  believe 
we  will  not  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  compulsory 
retirement  when  industry  learns  how  to  utilize  older 
workers  profitably,  when  it  learns  how  to  adapt  older 
men  to  jobs  and  jobs  to  older  men.  I  tend  to  view  com- 
])ulsory  retirement  as  industry's  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing its  failure  to  utilize  profitably  available  and  often 
highly  skilled,  experienced  but  aged  manpower. 

We  need  in  evaluating  a  fixed  retirement  age  to 
appraise  whether  (a)  society  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
ousting  from  productivity  an  estimated  $4  billion  a 
year  in  services  and  goods  which  could  be  produced 
by  those  forced  out  of  the  labor  market  because  of 
their  age,  (b)  compulsory  retirement  benefits  or  harms 
our  older  workers  in  the  short-run  and  long-run,  (c) 
compulsory  retirement  is  profitable  for  industry  as  a 
whole  and  individual  companies  specifically,  in  the 
short-run  and  long-run. 


^  Address  delivered  to  Conference  on  Older  Workers  spon- 
sored by  Temple  University  and  Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Sept.  1952. 


Why   Do   We   Have   the   Problem? 
Demographic  Aspects 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  deternuuing 
what  has  led  up  to  the  problem  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment, or  the  status  quo,  which  was  defined  once  as  "the 
mess  we  are  in." 

Many  dramatic  changes  liave  taken  place  in  our 
population  which  have  had  a  direct  impact  <in  retire- 
ment policies ; 

1 .  We  shifted  quickly  from  a  rural  economy  to  an 
urban  economy. 

In  1900,  our  people  were  predominantly  rural; 
today,  two-thirds  of  our  population  live  in  urban 
areas.  This  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  useful- 
ness of  older  persons,  a  lowering  in  their  status. 

2.  We  shifted  quickly  from  a  handicraft  and  agri- 
cultural economy  to  become  the  greatest  mass 
production  economy  in  the  world. 

A  decline  in  the  value  of  '■quality",  an  increase 
in  time-pressure  tasks,  lessened  need  for  years  of 
training,  overcame  advantage  which  accrued 
through  mechanization  and  simplification  to  old- 
er workers. 

3.  The  number  of  older  persons  is  increasing  in 
spectacular  fashion. 

The  6.5  and  over  group  in  the  U.  S.  A.  has 
increased  from  1,100,000  in  1870  to  about  13,- 
000,000  today.  The  percentage  increase  in  this 
age  bracket  from  1940  to  1950  alone  was  39  per 
cent !  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  metropolitan  area,  the 
increase  from  1940-50  was  51  per  cent ! 

4.  Our  labor  force  has  been  aging. 

In  1890.  one  out  of  four  workers  was  45  or  more; 
today,  one  out  of  three  workers  is  in  that  age 
group. 
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5.   Life-expectancy  is  increasing  and  the  gap  be- 
tween total  life  and  work-life  span  is  mounting. 

Life  expectancy  was  47  in  1900,  now  is  67  for 
men,  71  for  women.  More  of  our  people  are  liv- 
ing to  the  later  years,  and  at  age  65  our  people 
can  expect  on  the  average  an  additional  12  years 
of  life.  A  white  male  age  40  in  1900  could  ex- 
pect to  spend  three  years  in  retirement ;  today, 
he  can  expect  to  spend  six  years  in  retirement. 
€.  The  proportions  of  older  men  in  the  labor  force 
has  been  declining  steadily  and  markedly. 
In  1890,  68.2  per  cent  of  men  65  and  over  were 
in  the  labor  force ;  today,  slightly  more  than  40 
per  cent  are  in  the  lalior  force. 

7.  Our  family  structure  has  changed  from  a  three- 
generation  family  to  a  two-generation  family. 

The  sliift  in  the  family  structure  has  altered  the 
role  of  older  persons  in  our  culture,  increasing 
need  for  independence  and  self-support  in  the 
later  years  while  at  the  .same  time  decreasing 
utility  of  old  folks. 

8.  The  proportions  of  productive  to  non-produc- 
tive persons  is  declining. 

A  century  ago  there  were  17  persons  age  20-64 
for  each  person  65  and  over ;  b.y  1900,  the  propor- 
tion had  declined  to  15,  and  now  is  down  to  8. 
Fewer  and  fewer  are  supporting  more  and  more. 

Culture  Aspects 

We  have  seen  that  enormous  changes  in  our  popula- 
tion have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  aged  in  our 
society  and  in  our  labor  force  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  usefulness  and  status  of  oldsters.  Out 
of  such  developments  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  and 
certainly  understandable  that  there  should  develop 
pressures  for  pensions  and  social  security,  and  ambi- 
valent attitudes  toward  retirement. 

However,  there  are  values  in  our  culture  which  need 
assessment,  insofar  as  this  issue  of  retirement  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  live  in  a  culture  that  glorifies  work  and  until 
fairly  recently,  leisure  was  deemed  sinful.  Even  today 
individuals  fairly  well  adjusted  to  retirement  have 
feelings  of  guilt  about  making  a  career  in  leisure. 
Work  is  prestige  and  status.  Work  is  money.  Work 
is  usefulness.  Work  frequently  means  companionship. 
Work  dulls  the  pain  of  personal  strife.  While  in  other 
cultures,  work  is  tolerated  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil 
and  retirement  viewed  as  the  natural  goal  of  older 
persons,  here  resistance  to  retirement  may  be  viewed 
in  many  cases  as  a  homeostatie  drive  for  normalcy,  for 
normalcy  in  our  culture  is  work. 

Our  civilization  places  great  stress  on  autonomy. 
The  baby  in  the  crib  is  high-pressured  into  self-care  at 


tlie  earliest  possible  moment;  and  from  crib  to  grave, 
dependency  is  viewed  as  a  kind  of  crime  against  man 
and  nature.  And  yet  our  industrial  system  makes  it 
most  diffleult  for  the  older  man  to  remain  independent. 
Retirement  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  means, 
even  today,  with  our  vast  network  of  social  security 
and  private  pension  sj'stems,  retirement  without  hon- 
or, for  generally  it  is  retirement  without  an  adequate 
income  to  maintain  one's  independence  on  a  decent 
level. 

Similarly,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Margaret  Mead, 
anthropologist,  our  culture  lays  stress  upon  upward 
gradients,  or  continuing  successes  ever  spiraling  up- 
ward ;  past  accomplishments  are  discounted ;  it  is  what 
you  are,  not  what  you  were  that  counts.  The  older 
worker  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect. 

The   Psychology   of   Retirement 

We  may  hypothesize  that  torn  from  the  security  of 
his  mother's  womb,  the  infant  shrieks  for  comfort  and 
love  and  security;  and  when  grown  to  maturity,  he 
often  finds  comfort  and  love  and  security  in  work, 
which  frequently  becomes  Mother  and  Father  to  him. 
Little  wonder  the  worker  frequently  struggles  against 
being  thrust  out  of  his  accustomed  niche  of  work  and 
security  into  an  unknown  world  of  retirement. 

Let  us  look  a  bit  closer  at  the  older  worker.  The 
man  who  rebels  against  retirement  today  is  a  product 
of  the  18-hour,  16-hour,  14-hour  work  day.  He  is 
often  a  product  of  an  era  that  knew  no  child  labor 
laws;  he  began  his  work-life  early.  His  education 
averages  about  the  eighth  grade.  In  our  big  urban 
area,  he  may  have  hailed  from  countries  where  man 
was  expected  to  toil  from  eliildhood  to  death. 

The  older  worker  of  today  is  often  a  compulsive 
worker.  Psychologically,  he  is  subjugated  to  the 
habit  of  work.  It  is  as  difficult  to  break  him  of  the 
habit  of  work  as  it  is  for  a  chain-smoker  to  "swear 
off"  cigarettes  or  for  a  heavy  drinker  to  go  "on  the 
wagon. ' '  Small  wonder  that  resistance  to  retirement 
often  becomes  militant. 

Our  svq:)posedly  rational  retirement  policies  stem  in 
considerable  measure  from  irrational  attitudes  toward 
older  ])eople  in  general: 

We  don 't  know  how  to  get  along  with  them. 

Their  presence  in  the  shop  makes  us  conjure 
up  visions  of  our  own  old  age,  and  we  fear  old 
age. 

Their  presence  gives  some  of  us  guilt  feel- 
ings concerning  our  own  parents. 

We  adopt  the  pronounced  culture  pattern  of 
viewing  older  workers  as  garrulous,  argumenta- 
tive, uncooperative,  marginal  employees. 
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If  we  analyze  motives  we  may  find  that  compulsory 
retirement  on  a  pension  is  a  chocolate  syrupy  way  of 
getting  the  old  man  out  of  the  shop.  And  so  we  salve 
our  consciences  by  giving  him  a  bang-up  dinner,  pre- 
sent him  with  a  watch,  a  traveling  bag,  and  perhaps  a 
set  of  golf  clubs,  and  send  "old  faithful  Joe"  off  to 
retirement. 

However,  many  of  our  retirees  do  not  feel  that  a 
new  life  is  opening  up  for  them,  filled  with  new  chal- 
lenges and  new  opportunities.  They  view  with  scorn 
the  poet's  declamation  that  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 

But  there  are  important  alterations  taking 
place  in  our  culture.  Our  children  are  not  working 
in  the  fields  or  shops  as  their  grandparents  often  did  in 
their  own  childhood.  Today  children  seem  to  be  bred 
for  leisure.  Our  work  week  is  going  down  and  down ; 
from  40-hours  a  week  to  3714  and  in  some  industries 
even  35  hours.  It  seems  fairly  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  another  generation  or  two  our  people  will  be 
accustomed  to  leisure,  will  know  how  to  use  it,  will 
value  it  differently  than  did  their  ancestors,  and  will 
not  approach  retirement,  as  many  do  today,  as 
though  it  were  an  industrial  guillotine. 

The  origins  of  compulsory  retirement  are  generally 
traced  back  to  the  1890s  in  this  country  when  public 
utilities  first  adopted  it,  or  to  the  social  insurance 
schemes  of  Europe  in  the  1850 's  when  65  was  set  as 
the  normal  retirement  age.  However,  retirement  in 
optional  and  compulsory  forms  was  known  in  ancient 
tribes.  Some  nomadic  tribes  much  like  our  modern 
corporations,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  aging 
folk ;  they  solved  the  problem  by  destroying  them,  and 
the  death  sentence  was  imposed  on  sncli  artificial  basis 
as  loss  of  dentures,  white-hair,  wrinkled  skin.  Just 
as  modern  woman  is  coyly  reluctant  to  concede  to 
being  anything  except  "over  21,"  and  attempts  to 
hide  the  inroads  of  time  with  rinses,  dyes,  up-lifts, 
and  diets;  and  just  as  modern  man  attempts  to 
cloak  his  age  by  belts,  false  dentures,  sport  coats  and 
flirtations,  the  ancient  nomadic  tribesman  also  at- 
tempted to  cover  up  the  outward  signs  of  the  toll 
taken  by  the  years. 

Cliches   That   Haven't   Been   Proven 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  being  prattled  about 
retirement  in  speeches  and  papers,  and  having  con- 
tributed my  share,  I  should  like  to  pin-point  some  of 
it: 

1 .    Retirement  kills  workers. 

"We  have  no  definitive  evidence  that  retirement 
kills  workers.  Each  of  us  sees  cases  of  workers 
who  soon  after  retirement  die ;  these  dramatic 
cases  are  the  basis  for  the  generalization.  A 
longitudinal   studv  now   being   undertaken    at 


Cornell  University  will  yield  the  first  evidence 
(in  this. 

2.  Older  workers  are  more  vigorous  today. 

In  the  first  place,  old  folks  today  don't  live  much 
longer  than  old  folks  did  a  half -century  ago.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  our 
aged  are  actually  more  vigorous  than  their  an- 
cestors were  at  the  same  age. 

3.  We  are  becoming  a  nation  of  old  folks. 
While  the  number  of  aged  is  increasing  in  spec- 
tacular fashion,  the  number  of  infants  is  increas- 
ing in  even  more  spectacular  fashion.  The  babies 
of  today  constitute  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
middle-aged  of  today,  for  when  they  come  into 
the  labor  market,  pressure  for  ousting  old  folks 
from  the  labor  market  is  likely  to  make  the  de- 
pression i^ressures  seem  mild. 

4.  Pension  systems  are  responsible  for  reduction 
in  proportion  of  old  folks  in  the  labor  markets. 
The  decline  in  the  proportions  of  older  persons 
in  the  labor  market  has  been  a  long-time  trend 
that  started  before  pensions  were  prevalent  and 
has  continued  steadily  its  downward  course.  The 
reasons  for  the  decline  are  not  at  all  so  simple, 
are  interwoven  with  our  culture  patterns. 

Extensity  of  Retirement  Today 

No  one  really  knows  how  widespread  compulsory 
retirement  is.  One  study  of  657  companies  having 
2,500,000  employees  indicated  that  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  firms  had  compulsory  retirement  policies. 

There  are  3.5  million  unincorporated  businesses  in 
this  country  and  it  is  likely  that  few  of  these  have  a 
fixed  retirement  age. 

Compulsory  retirement  based  on  age  is  likely  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  larger  firms  in  the  country.  There 
are  about  500,000  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
but  only  10,000-15,000  of  these,  or  about  two  to  three 
out  of  every  100,  have  pension  plans  with  which  com- 
pulsory retirement  is  generally  associated. 

Because  pension  plans  with  their  compulsory  retire- 
ment provisions  mushroomed  up  only  during  World 
War  II  and  the  post  World  War  II  era  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent,  we  do  not  find  many  corporate  pensioners. 
It  is  estimated  that  350,000  to  375,000  persons  age  65 
or  more  are  currently  drawing  corporate  pensions ;  this 
is  but  three  per  cent-four  per  cent  of  all  persons  in 
that  age  bracket. 

Too,  we  tend  to  forget  that  three  out  of  ten  work- 
ers age  45  will  never  live  to  retirement  age. 

However,  Americans  are  definitely  becoming  retire- 
ment conscious.  Over  10,000,000  workers  are  covered 
by  company  pension  plans  and  must  feel  they  have  a 
real  stake  in  them ;  this  figure  is  likely  to  grow  to 
12-15  million  in  the  next  few  years. 
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As  of  January  1952,  62.3  million  people  had  a  vested 
interest  in  the  Federal  old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
sj-stem,  for  they  were  covered  by  it.  By  the  end  of 
1952,  the  number  of  aged  receiving  old  age  insurance 
will  be  3.7  million,  at  least  nine  times  as  many  as 
receive  corporate  pensions,  allowing  for  duplications. 

Some  indication  of  the  staggering  size  of  the  retire- 
ment problem  in  this  country  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
by  the  end  of  1952,  over  7,000,000  persons  will  be 
receiving  some  form  of  public  old  age  payment — more 
than  the  total  number  of  aged  persons  in  the  entire 
country  in  1930 ! 

Some  indication  of  the  staggering  size  of  the  retire- 
ment bill  can  be  gained  by  considering  that  while  no 
precise  figures  are  available,  the  best  estimate  is  that 
about  $5  billion  a  year  is  spent  to  finance  company 
pensions,  old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  old  age 
assistance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  annuitants 
of  companies  in  this  country  is  not  large,  many  indi- 
vidual companies  are  supporting  an  amazing  number 
of  pensioners ;  I  doubt  that  many  people  are  aware  of 
the  fact  as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

TABLE   1 

Retirements  in  Industry 
6  Companies — Jan.   1952 

Total  Total 

Current  Current 

Company  Employees     Annuitants 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil 60.000  3,401 

Consolidated  Edison   28,780  4,429 

General  Motors   469,119  3,929 

Standard  Oil  of  Cal 32,339  2,239 

IT.  S.  Steel 301,328  16,007 

Public  Service    14,003  826 

877,569     30,831 

A  partial  indication  of  the  financial  stake  individual 
concerns  have  in  this  whole  issue  of  retirement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  General  Motors  pen- 
sion funds  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  valued  at 
$132.5  million ;  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  pension 
funds,  $9<S.4  million ;  and  Owens  Illinois  Glass  Co., 
$21.6  million. 

Further  indication  of  the  burden  of  retirements  to 
individual  corporations  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  of  annual  payments  by  ten  companies,  selected 
at  random,  to  pension  funds  or  accounts. 

Rebellion   Against   Retirement 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  American  work- 
ers today  are  in  rebellion  against  retirement,  especially 
against  retirement  based  on  something  so  arbitrary  as 
age. 


TABLE  2 

Current  Annual  Payment  to  Pension  Funds — 1951  Fiscal  Year 

Annual  Total 

Company                                             ^          Payment  Employees 

Sears  Roebu -k    $3,000,000  7,051 

Parke  Davis   1,772,932  ? 

Con.   Oil    2,460,357  7,241 

Owens  Illinois    2,018,000  25,323 

Eastman  Kodak    10,325,000  49,000 

Corn  Refining    1 ,736,487  7 ,058 

U.  S.  Steel 96,589,958  301,328 

Humble  Oil 13,769,500  18,112 

Scoville  Mfg.  Co 417 ,000  11 ,000 

Public  Service   949,316  14,003 

$133,038,550  440,110 


For  example : 

1.  Ford  Co.  reports  that  among  some  5,000  workers 
eligible  to  retire,  3,000  are  reported  to  be  stay- 
ing at  their  jobs. 

2.  Alleghany-Ludlum  Steel  Co.  reports  that  only 
27.6  per  cent  of  those  eligible  for  retirement  have 
retired. 

3.  United  States  Steel  reports  that  only  40  per  cent 
of  its  emplo.yees  actually  stop  working  on  reach- 
ing normal  retirement  age. 

4.  A  study  of  492  corporations  having  an  optional 
retirement  system,  68  per  cent  of  the  workers 
eligible  for  maximum  retirement  benefits  were 
still  working  one  year  after  reaching  eligibility, 
and  in  many  of  the  companies,  50  per  cent  of  the 
workers  eligible  for  maximum  benefits  were  at 
work  five  years  or  more  after  becoming  eligible. 

5.  A  survej^  of  3,000  men  by  Northwestern  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  last  j-ear  indicated  37  per 
cent  want  to  keep  working  at  their  present  jobs 
if  permitted;  39  per  cent  want  to  be  financially 
able  to  cut  their  working  hours  or  shift  to  lighter 
occupations ;  only  24  per  cent  want  a  life  of  ease 
when  thej^  reach  retirement. 

6.  A  large  steel  company  other  than  U.  S.  Steel 
reports  that  the  average  age  of  those  who  retire 
on  regular  pensions  is  slightly  over  69,  with  1,194 
out  of  3,532  pensioners  having  retired  at  age  70 
or  more ! 

7.  Retirement  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
hovers  around  the  69  mark.  The  average  age  of 
retirement  in  1950  under  the  Social  Security 
Law  was  not  65  nor  67,  but  close  to  69  for  men 
and  68  for  women. 
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8.  A  check  of  workers  eligible  for  retirement  in  the 
anto  and  steel  industries  in  the  Detroit  and  Pitts- 
burgh areas  indicated  that  60  per  cent  of  those 
eligible  for  retirement  jDrefer  to  keep  working. 

9.  When  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
asked  250  of  its  retired  employees,  "Were  you 
glad  to  retire?"  147  answered  "No." 

The  evidence  is  not  however  completely  one-sided. 

For  example : 

1.  General  Electric  Co.  reports  that  36  per  cent  of 
its  workers  retired  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, from  1-5  years  before  compulsory  retire- 
ment would  take  effect. 

2.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  on 
record  as  stating  that  under  an  optional  retire- 
ment plan  in  effect  between  1914  and  1946,  its 
employees  voluntarily  chose  65  at  which  to  re- 
tire. 

3.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  reports  that 
endowments  maturing  at  various  fixed  ages  are 
available,  from  ages  50  to  70,  but  that  the  insur- 
ing public  very  clearly  expresses  its  preference 
for  the  age  65  policy. 

However,  all  of  these  facts  are  subject  to  different 
interpretations,  but  it  seems  clear,  from  my  stitdies, 
conferences  with  managements,  and  observations,  that 
the  American  worker  spawned  in  a  culture  which  glori- 
fies work  and  assiduously  cultivates  freedom,  tends  to 
rebel  if  not  against  retirement  per  se,  then  against 
retirement  which  is  forced,  compulsory  and  arbitrary. 

Subjective  Reactions 

The  issue  of  compulsory  retirement  is  dramatically 
re-enacted  in  the  offices  of  man,y  personnel  managers 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month.  And  only  by 
sitting  in  as  I  have  done  with  these  personnel  execu- 
tives can  you  realize  the  intensity  of  feeling  involved. 

The  woman  seated  before  the  personnel  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  mail  order  firms  in  the  country  was 
sobbing.  ' '  I  don 't  Avant  to  retire  !  I  don 't  want  to 
retire ! ' ' 

The  personnel  manager  tried  to  explain  she  was 
retiring  on  a  pension  that  is  the  equivalent  of  a  $100.- 
000  eaijital  investment.  ' '  You  '11  have  plenty  of  money 
to  travel,  to  take  things  easy  and  en,ioy  life,"  he  said, 
"you've  earned  a  rest." 

The  woman  continued  to  sob,  crying,  "But  I  don't 
want  a  rest.  I  want  to  work.  I  've  worked  here  for  40 
years.     This  is  my  life." 

The  scene  changes.  I  am  seated  alongside  the  dean 
of  a  college.  Before  him  is  a  white-haired  college  pro- 
fessor who   is   complaining   bitterly,   "I'm   in  sound 


health  and  at  tlie  peak  of  my  mental  powers,  I  don't 
want  to  retire." 

The  dean  sadly  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "John, 
you  've  known  for  years  that  you  would  be  retired  by 
college  regulations  at  age  65.  I  can't  understand  your 
attitude." 

The  professor  lowers  his  head  and  says,  "I  thought 
they  would  make  an  exception  for  me;  I  didn't  really 
believe  they  would  do  this  to  me;  junk  me." 

In  offices,  factories,  and  governmental  agencies,  you 
will  find  older  employees  giving  the  following  reasons 
for  shunning  retirement: 

1.  "Too  many  of  my  friends  dropped  dead  soon 
after  retirement." 

2.  ' '  Work  is  good  for  me. ' ' 

3.  "I 'd  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out. ' ' 

4.  "Staying  home  would  drive  me  nuts." 

5.  "  I  need  the  monej-. " 

The  reasons  given  for  wanting  to  retire  include : 

1.  "I'm  tired  of  being  run  by  an  alarm  clock  and 
a  time  clock." 

2.  "Me  for  the  life  of  Keilly.  taking  things  easy, 
fishing  and  snoozing." 

3.  "I've  got  lots  of  projects  I've  been  wanting  to 
do  for  a  long  time." 

4.  "It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  keep  up  the 
pace;  I'm  getting  tired." 

5.  "Aw,  my  foreman  is  a  pain;  I  can't  wait  to  get 
out. ' ' 

These  commonly  exj^ressed  viewpoints  are  interest- 
ing, but  not  necessarily  significant.  We  need  to  know 
far  more  about  retirement  attitudes  than  that  elicited 
by  subjective  reports  fr,,m  the  employees  themselves, 
for  they  are  often  unaware  of  the  real  reasons  for  their 
viewpoints. 

Retirement   and    Adequacy   of   Pensions 

To  discuss  compulsory  retirement  without  discuss- 
ing the  adequacy  of  pensions  is  to  talk  in  vacuo.  One 
of  the  chief  fears  concerning  retirement  is  that  it  will 
mean  a  lower  standard  of  living,  force  one  to  move 
from  one's  home,  require  the  individual  to  move  in 
with  children,  or  a  host  of  other  serious  alterations  in 
living.  A  study  b.v  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
indicated  that  217  unilateral  pension  plans  written  or 
revised  in  1948-50,  the  median  pension  benefit  includ- 
ing social  security  for  workers  eai'ning  $3,000  a  year 
is  $142.50  a  month ;  for  those  averaging  $2,000  a  year, 
the  median  is  $110  a  month;  for  those  at  the  $5,000 
level,  it  is  $225  a  month. 
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Arguments    for    aud    against    a    fixed    retirement 
Age  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

For 

1.  Ease  of  administration. 

Compulsory  retirement  based  on  age  is  simple 
to  administer,  requires  a  minimum  of  paper,  no 
physical  or  mental  examinations  to  bother  with, 
no  production  records  to  analyze,  no  conferences 
and  debates  by  management  on  each  emplo.vee. 

2.  Treats  employees  equally. 

Compulsory  retirement  based  on  age  makes  no 
distinction  between  employees.  It  does  not  per- 
mit retention  of  anti-union  emploj'ees  and  dis- 
charge through  retii'ement  of  pro-union  em- 
ployees. It  does  not  stigmatize  one  worker  as 
being  too  weak,  senile  or  incompetent  to  work 
any  more,  while  permitting  another  worker  to 
continue. 

3.  Reduces  headaches  with  "problem  personnel". 

Employee  relations  people  feel  compulsory  re- 
tirement eases  their  burdens  by  eliminating  per- 
sonnel with  high  potential  for  "problems," 
ranging  from  physical  incapacity  to  do  the  job 
to  keeping  group-wages  down  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  group. 

4.  Age  is  only  good  composite  index  of  physical, 
mental,  and  production  decline  that  is  avail- 
able. 

Age  65,  for  example,  is  a  rough  index,  but  the 
only  non-subjective  index  available  of  the  point 
at  which  advantages  of  continuing  an  employee 
are  out-weighed  by  disadvantages.  Until 
science  provides  a  scientific  criteria  for  retire- 
ment, age  will  have  to  do. 

5.  Opens  up  jobs  for  youth. 

Charles  E.  "Wilson,  when  President  of  General 
Electric  Co.,  said:  "retaining  superannuated  em- 
ploj^ees  creates  a  problem  in  that  fewer  jobs  will 
be  open  for  our  youth." 

6.  Essential  for  low-unit  cost. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  said:  "Keeping  older  people 
with  diminished  capacity  in  the  labor  market 
tends  to  raise  costs  appreciably  and  reduce  effi- 
ciency. The  whole  economy  benefits  when  costs 
and  prices  are  kept  low. ' ' 

7.  Essential  for  competitive  aggressiveness. 

In  our  highly  competitive  economy,  it  may  be 
fatal  for  any  company  to  clog  up  its  pei-sonnel 


with  men  aud  women  past  the  jarime  of  their 
aggressiveness  and  creativeness.  It  removes, 
dead-wood. 

8.  Speeds  up  promotions. 

Compulsory  retirement  speeds  up  promotions 
throughout  the  ranks  of  a  company ;  one  retire- 
ment ma.v  mean  six  or  seven  promotions,  there- 
by providing  opportunities  for  many  employees,, 
encouraging  new  ideas,  easing  recruitment  prob- 
lems. 

9.  Certainty  of  retirement  eases  personal  adjust- 
ment problems. 

Knowing  that  retirement  is  certain  at  a  specified 
time  is  likely  to  promote  definite  retirement  plan- 
ning b,v  the  individual  thereby  aiding  his  emo- 
tional and  physical  adjustment.  A  corrolary  is- 
that  transition  from  active  to  inactive  life  is  bet- 
ter initiated  when  worker  is  still  energetic  and 
flexible. 

10.    Old  workers  deserve  a  rest. 

"We  know  what  is  best  for  pappy,"  says  man- 
agement. He  earned  through  his  work  a  "bo- 
nus" of  years  of  leisure. 

Against 

1.  Chronological  age  is  no  measure  of  physiologi- 
cal age. 

Individuals  age  differently ;  different  organs  age 
at  different  rates.  Age  measures  nothing  but 
birthdays.  It  is  a  most  unreliable  guide,  not 
related  to  ability  to  do  a  specific  job. 

2.  It  deprives  companies  and  our  economy  of  some 
of  our  most  productive,  able  workers. 

Some  of  the  most  efficient,  loyal,  stable  employees 
in  companies  are  forced  out  by  arbitrary  retire- 
ment age. 

3.  Lowers  our  standard  of  living. 

Prof.  Sumner  Slichter  estimates  the  dollar  loss 
to  our  economy  due  to  compulsory  retirement  is 
$4  billion  a  year. 

4.  Impairs  our  national  defense. 

Compulsorjr  retirement  in  our  current  emergency 
throws  out  of  work  many  key  men  and  many 
willing  though  wrinkled  hands  who  could  help 
make  us  strong.  We  are  losing  know-how  and 
skills  we  urgently  need. 

5 .  Imposes  unnecessary  burden  on  those  remaining- 
in  production. 
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The  proportion  of  productive  workers  to  those 
in  non-prodnetive  ages  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing. 

6.  It  destroys  the  usefulness   and  therefore  the 
dignity  of  human  beings. 

Compulsory  retirement  is  not  onl.y  anti-social, 
but  also  anti-humanistic.  It  destroys  the  older 
worker 's  sense  of  security  and  utility. 

7.  It  destroys  "good  will"  to  private  enterprise. 

Compulsory  retirement  engenders  resentments 
not  only  against  specific  companies  but  against 
free-enterprise.  So  iudustrj'  on  one  hand  care- 
fully and  expensively  cultivates  good  will,  while 
carelessly  destroying  good  will  through  its  own 
arbitrary  policies. 

8.  It  is  costly. 

By  retaining  older  workers  the  cost  of  pension 
systems  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Compulsory 
retirement  ignores  the  big  investment  compa- 
nies have  in  their  older  workers. 

9.  It  reduces  productivity  in  later  years. 

The  older  worker  knowing  he  is  to  be  retired  at 
65  eases  oH,  becomes  fretful,  has  no  incentive  to 
do  any  more  than  is  necessarj'. 

There  are  many  facets  of  the  controversj^  which  do 
not  come  to  the  surface  in  this  pro  and  con  presenta- 
tion. I  emphasize  again  they  tend  to  be  rationaliza- 
tions, which  obscure  the  fact  that  eompulsor.y  retire- 
ment often  seems  to  be  a  quick,  simple  clean-cut  way 
of  getting  rid  of  old  men  in  the  shop  and  office,  old 
men  we  don't  generally  like,  irascible  "old  fogeys", 
who  remind  us  of  our  own  future. 

Coniproiiiiges 

The  pro  and  con  outline  also  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  many  compromises  are  possible,  and  some 
may  be  desirable. 

Three  possible  compromises  suggest  themselves : 

1.  Variations  in  compulsory  retirement  based  on 
type  of  industry  or  type  of  work. 

Some  persons  believe  compulsory  retirement 
should  be  invoked  for  executives,  but  not  for 
unskilled,  semi-skilled  or  skilled  labor.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Marshall,  assistant  secretary  of  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  says  retirement  might  be  varied  in  dif- 
ferent industries  and  different  occupations. 

2.  Variations   based   on   adjustment  to  business 
cycle  of  technological  unemployment. 


Some  unions  agree  that  retirement  systems 
should  be  kept  flexible  so  that  compulsory  retire- 
ment could  be  initiated  in  times  of  general  un- 
employment and  could  be  switched  to  optional 
retirement  in  times  of  full  employment,  labor 
shortage  or  national  emergencies.  Some  unions 
argue  that  compulsorj^  retirement  may  be  de- 
sirable when  technological  changes  are  narrow- 
ing employment  or  advancement  of  younger 
persons. 

3.    Variations  based  on  a  three-phased  retirement 
system. 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  for  optional  re- 
tirement at  early  age,  normal  retirement  at  68 
and  compulsorj'  retirement  at  70  or  so. 

Other  Aspects 

Before  evaliTating  the  pros  and  eons  of  compulsory 
retirement,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  courts  have 
not  yet  ruled  definitely  on  whether  unilaterally  insti- 
tuted compulsory  retirement  programs  constitutes 
"just  cause"  for  dismissal  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  There  are  decisions,  I  understand,  on 
both  sides  of  this  particular  issue. 

Too.  we  ought  to  note  that  the  first  case  to  arise 
under  the  1950  Massachusetts  law  banning  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  age  dealt  not  with  age 
barriers  on  hiring,  but  on  compulsory  retirement  of  a 
female  employee  at  age  60.  Since  the  company  in- 
volved rescinded  the  retirement  order,  the  issue  has 
not  been  resolved  here  either. 

The  arguments  made  for  compulsory  retirement 
based  on  administrative  convenience  need  to  be  thor- 
oughly appraised.  The  controvers.y  over  retirement  is 
too  important  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  conveni- 
ence ;  the  stakes  are  too  high ;  feelings  run  too  deeply. 

Another  consideration  is  that  what  we  are  really 
seeking,  i^erhaps,  is  not  retirement  criteria,  but  dis- 
ability criteria,  f  nfortunatelj-,  medical  science  has 
been  devoted  largely  to  disease  detection  rather  than 
to  health  maintenance,  so  that  we  do  not  have  today 
any  medical  standards  which  tell  us  how  well  a  worker 
is,  and  we  know  little  about  how  well  a  man  need  be 
to  operate  a  specific  machine. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  big  steel  corporations  in- 
forms Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aging  that,  in  effect,  we  need  not  wait 
until  science  develops  a  "retirement  examination" 
that  is  precise,  but  that  a  panel  consisting  of  a  per- 
sonnel officer,  a  worker's  immediate  supervisor,  and  a 
medical  officer  would  be  perfeetlj'  feasible  and  prac- 
tical todav. 
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Wliy,  we  lunst  ask  ourselves,  does  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  find  an  optional  retirement  system  best  suited  to 
its  needs,  while  General  Electric  Co.  maintains  a  com- 
pulsory retirement  system  is  best  suited  to  its  needs.' 
What  differences  are  there  that  can  be  explained  to 
stoek-holders  in  the  nature  of  the  production,  in  the 
nature  of  the  industries,  in  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployees to  warrant  this  difference  in  attitude  toward 
alternate  retirement  policies? 

The   Challenge   to   Industry 

The  problem  of  eomiaulsory  retirement  is  a  facet 
of  our  broader  problem  of  what  to  do  with  older 
people,  whether  in  industry  or  in  the  family  or  in  the 
community  generally. 

Despite  the  billions  being  poui-ed  into  pension 
systems,  American  industi\y  has  failed  to  determine 
whether  its  investment  has  been  sound,  or  whether  the 
investment  could  be  more  profitably  invested  in  other 
benefits  for  the  older  workers.  Nor  has  industry 
attempted  to  explain  how  it  can  spend  huge  sums  to 
deify  productivity  when  at  the  same  time  its  own  poli- 
cies operate  to  extinguish  the  productivity  of  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  segments  of  our  population. 

Indiistry  might  well  consider : 

1.  Supporting  research  on  the  tapering  off  process, 
experimenting  with  stepped  down  retirement 
systems  as  a  prelude  to  full  retirement. 

2.  Developing  sheltered  workshops  for  the  aged  so 
they  can  work  at  their  own  pace. 

3.  Supporting  research  on  self-employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons. 

4.  Encouraging  the  school  .systems  and  community 
agencies  in  efforts  to  up-grade  handicraft  skills 
as  a  source  of  retirement  activity  and  income. 

5.  Developing  economical  use  of  part-time  jobs  in 
factories  and  offices. 

6.  Redesigning  jobs  to  adapt  them  to  older  workers. 

7.  Learning  the  techniques  of  training  older  work- 
ers for  new  job  assignments. 

8.  Financing  research  to  develop  scientific  criteria 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  or  additive  to  chro- 
nological age  as  a  basis  for  retirement. 

9.  Ferreting  out  the  stereotypes  held  by  manage- 
ment on  various  levels  towards  older  workers. 

10.  Financing  research  to  determine  definitively 
attitudes  toward  retirement  in  the  community 
and  in  the  factory. 

The  Desmond  Committee  would  like  to  challenge  any 
American  firm  to  iirove : 


1.  Older  workers  cost  the  company  more  than 
younger  workers. 

2.  Younger  workers  produce  more  than  older  work- 
ers. 

3.  The  company  can  afford  to  lose  the  investment 
it  lias  in  its  older  workers  by  putting  them  out 
to  pasture  on  a  pension. 

4.  Improvements  in  the  company  have  come  mainly 
from  younger  workers. 

5.  The  lower  turnover  rate,  better  absenteeism  rec- 
ord, the  stability,  loyalty,  and  know-how  of  old- 
er workers  is  out-weighed  by  qualities  possessed 
by  younger  workers. 

The  reason  we  make  this  challenge  is  not  that  we 
disbelieve  some  company  somewhere  in  this  great  coun- 
try can  come  forth  with  such  proof  but  that  we  believe 
that  American  industry  as  a  whole,  when  it  becomes 
involved  in  attempting  to  find  out  the  facts,  will 
awaken  to  the  value  of  their  older  workers.  However, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  we  know  now  of  no  studies 
that  prove  the  above  assertions.  Industry  simply  does 
not  have  available  all  the  facts  needed  to  make  a  sound 
decision  on  compulsory  retirement. 

Conclusion 

Industry  today  is  meeting  the  rebellion  against  re- 
tirement by  increasing  pensions ;  instituting  pre-retire- 
ment counseling  courses  to  prepare  employees  for  re- 
tirement ;  recalling  on  contract  key  retired  workers ; 
adopting  a  sliding  scale  retirement  system  with  low 
optional  retirement  age,  normal  retirement  age  at  65 
or  68,  and  high  compulsory  age;  and  is  cooperating 
with  such  groups  as  the  National  Committee  on  Aging 
of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  in  re-evaluat- 
ing its  retirement  policies. 

These  are  all  sound  moves. 

We  need  above  all  else  a  kind  of  mental  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  compulsory  retirement. 

My  own  belief  is  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
industry  itself  to  move  up  the  compulsory  or  normal 
retirement  age  from  65  to  68,  promptly.  I  think  this 
will  tend  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  the  non-theoretical 
criticisms  against  compulsory  retirement  based  on  age. 
I  believe  it  is  sound  short-run  policy,  sound  tactically. 
It  will  retain  in  production  men  and  women  still  able 
to  produce  effectively.  It  will  come  closer  to  being  a 
valid  composite  index  of  the  point  at  which  workers 
become  marginal  in  productivity.  It  has  sound  preced- 
ence in  mass  production  industries. 

It  is  far  wiser  for  industry  to  permit  the  frustra- 
tions of  later  years  to  be  released  in  production  than 
in  the  politics  of  pensions. 
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These  Are  Our  Destitute  Aged 

By  Albert  J.  Abrams 

Director,  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 


This  is  a  condensed  version  of  a  survey  conducted  by  our  Committee  in  Community  X.'  The  survey  is 
more  than  a  report  on  the  poverty  of  old  folks  on  OAA  rolls.  It  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  determine  what 
the  causes  of  indigency  in  old  age  are  and  what  the  community  can  do  to  prevent   such  indigency. 


Introduction 

THIS  is  a  coldly  factual  report  on  our   impov- 
erished aged. 
But  the  facts  and  statistics  have  an  icy  way  of 
snubbing  the  warm  realities  of  life. 

The  courage  of  men  who  still  have  not  lost  faith  in 
life  though  at  the  end  of  life  they  live  in  j^overty, 
cannot  be  tabulated. 

Tlie  tears  of  despair  of  the  impoverished  aged  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  statistical  techniques. 

The  gnawing  fears,  the  muted  confusion,  the  dizzy 
hopelessness,  the  sad  regrets  of  those  bearing  innumer- 
able sears  of  innumerable  hurts,  these  are  not  reflected 
in  the  cold  demands  of  official  reports. 

This  report  is  not  a  study  of  old  age  assistance 
administration. 
This  report  aims  to : 

1.  Disclose  who  are  the  elderly  on  old  age  assist- 
ance rolls. 

2.  Discover  how  they  live. 

3.  Uncover  the  basic  reasons  that  led  to  their 
impoverishment. 

4.  Set  forth  clues  to  prevent  such  impoverishment 
in  old  age  in  the  future. 

(Jne  of  the  amazing  facts  uncovered  as  a  result  of 
making  this  study  is  that  there  have  been  few  such 
probes  of  dependency  in  this  country,  despite  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  in  this  country  over  the  long 
years  for  old  age  assistance ! 

This  report  clearly  calls  for  a  more  extensive 
nation-wide  study  that  aims  to  ferret  out  the  causes 
of  dependency  and  to  suggest  methods  of  preventing 
dependency. 


^We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Gladys  Fisher,  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  Miss  ODie  A.  Randall, 
consultant  on  the  aged,  Comnmuity  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  for  their  assistance  in  planning  this  studv.  Mr.  .John  A. 
Ruskowski  of  the  Committee  staff  and  Mr.  John  H.  Cook,  of 
Albany,  aided  in  research  and  tabulation  of  portions  of  the 
study.  The  Welfare  Commissioner  and  medical  social  worker 
of  Community  X  aided  us  greatly  by  their  full  cooperation  and 
aid  in  compiling  and  analyzing  large  segments  of  this  study. 


We  come  out  of  this  study  with  a  profound  sense  of 
obligation  to  social  workers  whose  daily  job  it  is  to 
work  with  the  impoverished,  the  helpless,  the  sick.  An 
elderly  man  sttffering  from  cancer  needs  someone  to 
insert  a  tube  down  his  throat  and  then  later  to  take  it 
out  and  clean  it.  The  social  worker  must  help  find 
someone.  The  hospitals  don't  want  "terminal  cases," 
quaint  term  for  death  ahead.  The  social  worker  must 
help  find  some  place  for  them.  A  poor  elderly  woman 
living  on  the  top  floor  of  a  slum  tenement  can't  carry 
coal  to  heat  her  pot-stove.  The  social  worker  must  help 
find  someone.  An  aged  woman  is  found  starving  to 
death ;  the  social  worker  must  help  obtain  a  doctor  and 
nursing  care.  An  elderly  couple  are  constantly  en- 
raged at  each  other,  threatening  the  stability  of  their 
grandchildren;  a  social  worker  must  show  them  the 
problem  clearly,  so  they  can  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 

Climbing  down  into  musty  basement  flats,  climbing 
up  treacherously  insecure  stairs,  meeting  with 
suspicion  and  hostility,  unrewarded  by  the  commu- 
nity's understanding  or  appreciation,  the  social 
worker  daih^  must  plunge  into  the  maelstrom  of  life's 
tragedies.  And  unlike  the  physician  who  sometimes  by 
anaesthesia,  sometimes  by  miracle  drugs,  can  dull  the 
pain  or  bring  about  ciuick  cures,  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  social  worker  have  no  quick  pain-killers,  no 
penicillin  antidote.  There  are  no  quick  cures  for  a 
life-time  of  errors,  or  fate's  cruel  blows. 

Ed  H.,  82,  shiveled  up,  hopeless  becaitse  at  long  last 
he  had  to  give  up  his  bricklaying  trade  due  to  a  stroke, 
living  in  a  chill  room  on  the  top  of  a  tenant,  waits 
patiently  for  his  time  to  come.  A  social  worker  arranges 
for  a  change  in  environment,  and  finds  a  family  that  in 
return  for  a  modest  rent,  will  take  him  into  the  family. 
The  change  in  Ed  is  amazing.  He  is  happy  as  he  hasn't 
been  for  years.  He  has  a  nice  room.  The  folks  he  lives 
with  make  him  part  of  the  family.  He  watches  tele- 
vision, basks  in  the  sun  that  comes  through  the  porch 
windows,  he  has  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

We  find  the  old  folks  on  OAA  rolls  are  all  kinds  of 
people.   Your  kind  and  my  kind  and  kinds  we  know 
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not.  Some  are  clean,  and  some  are  not.  Some  are  sober 
and  some  are  not.  Some  are  kind  and  some  are  cruel. 
In  short,  they  are  people,  human  beings.  They  bear 
the  sears  of  innumerable  wounds.  They  are  people  who 
have  loved  and  been  loved.  They  are  people  who  worked 
hard  all  their  lives,  raised  families,  lived  decently,  but 
fell  upon  dark  days.  Others  were  undoubtedly  malad- 
justed through  their  years,  working  sporadically, 
living  alone  from  the  time  they  left  their  parental 
homes.  A  few  knew  some  comforts  in  their  lives,  none 
knew  luxury  and  ease. 

For  nearly  all,  life  has  been  a  grim  journey. 

This  study  is  based  on  a  cross-section  of  the  old  age 
assistance  case-load  of  a  typical  upstate  New  York 
•community  in  the  25,000-50,000  population  class.  The 
study  was  made  in  a  community  that  had  328  persons 
on  old  age  assistance  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Not  all 
totals  used  in  this  report  will  agree  because  data  was 
not  always  available  for  all  cases. - 

Who  Are  the  Persons   on   OAA 

Our  study  was  designed  in  part  to  find  out  who  are 
persons  on  OAA  rolls. 

This  is  what  we  found : 

1.  Persons  on  OAA  are  older  than  commonly 
assumed  (average  age:  76.8). 

2.  Females  outnumber  males  by  2:1. 

3.  Two-thirds  of  the  OAA  recipients  are  widows. 

4.  Almost  four-fifths  of  OAA  recipients  are 
widows,  widowers,  or  single. 

5.  The  OAA  recipients  are  not  "furriners",  but 
predominantly  native-born;  moreover,  most 
are  born  in  or  around  the  community  in  which 
they  now  receive  OAA. 

6.  Persons  on  OAA  had  less  education  than  other 
persons  of  the  same  age  born  in  the  same  area. 

7.  Persons  on  OAA  were  deemed  by  case  workers 
to  be  generally  of  average  intelligence. 

8.  Persons  on  OAA  are  predominantly  unskilled. 

9.  A  high  proportion  of  domestics  are  on  OAA 
rosters. 

10.  No  service  veteran  was  found  on  OAA. 

11.  Very  few  former  union  members  were  found  on 
OAA. 


^Community  X,  in  25,000-50,000  pop.  class,  is  not  believed 
to  be  typical  of  big  metropolitan  areas,  suburban  areas,  one- 
factory  towns,  cities  with  high  proportion  of  immigrants  or 
high  proportion  of  highly  skilled  male  labor.  It  is  believed  to 
be  typical  of  cities  outside  a  metropolitan  area,  that  are  the 
centers  of  their  own  trading  areas.  Community  X  is  believed 
to  be  typical  of  some  communities  in  the  Southern  Tier, 
northern  Xew  York,  and  mid-Hudson  region.  Its  population 
has  not  significantly  increased  in  the  past  decade.  It  has  a 
few  medium-sized  plants,  many  small  garment  factories 
employing  largely  women.  Average  education  of  adults  20 
Tears  and  over  is  8%  years. 


12.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  proportion  of 
negroes  on  OAA  was  low. 

13.  Most  of  those  applying  for  OAA  were  without 
a  dollar,  didn't  know  where  their  next  meal  was 
coming  from ;  only  a  few  had  any  real  property 
left  over  from  more  prosperous  days  and  such 
property  in  any  event  was  low-value,  run-down 
property;  but  a  high  proportion  did  have  the 
nickel-a-week  type  of  burial  insurance,  for 
having  a  "decent  burial"  ranked  high  among 
values  of  the  elderly  indigent. 

14.  Most  of  those  on  OAA  had  worked  at  low-pay 
jobs  their  entire  lives,  and  had  worked  far 
beyond  age  65,  until  they  became  too  weak  to 
work,  or  too  old  to  get  a  job. 

TABLE   I 

Total  Number  of  Persons  on  OAA  in  City  X 
1950 

Total  Persons 
Total  on      65  and  Over 
OAA  in  the  City 

Males 114  1,425 

Females 214  2,050 


328 


3,525 


Thus  females  on  OAA  outnumbered  the  males,  by 
almost  2  :1 ;  but  ratio  of  females  65  and  over  to  males 
in  the  same  age  group  was  only  1.4  :1. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  case-load,  breaks  down  the 
types  of  OAA  cases  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 
OAA  Cases  in  City  X  by  Type 

Cases  Read 
in  Detail 
Number      for  this 
Case  Type  of  Cases        Study 

1.  FuU  Old  Age  Assistance 39  20 

2.  Cooperative  mth  OAA 33  13 

3.  Coop,  with  OAA  &  PI 11  2 

4.  Coop,  with  other  category 15  2 

5.  0.^-4  supplementing  OASI 30  5 

(includes  one  Coop.  OAA) 

6.  OAA  supplementing  PI 29  4 

7.  OAA  living  with  responsible  relative.  ..  .         42  9 

(includes  3  Coop.  OAA) 

8.  OAA  with  other  than  responsible 49  10 

9.  OAA   living   in   own   home   assigned   to 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare 12  5 

10.  OAA  —  medical  aid  only 8  3 

11.  OAA  —  nursing  homes 6  2 

274  75 

How   Old  Are   Our  Destitute  Aged? 

We  find  that  the  average  of  persons  on  old  age 
assistance  rolls  is  76.77.  Therefore,  when  dealing  with 
old  age  assistance  policies  we  need  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  dealing  largely  with  65-yeai'-olds,  nor 
with  TO-year  olds,  although  there  are  many  such  on 
the  OAA  rosters ;  but  rather  we  are  dealing  largely 
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with  the  ''old-old,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "young- 
old.  '  '3 

A  full  break-down  of  the  OAA  recipients  bj^  age  is 
shown  by  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

Age  Male  Female  Total 

65-67  inc 3  1  -i 

68-69  ine 0  4  4 

70-74  inc 10  16  26 

75-79  inc 6  IS  24 

80-84  inc 6  15  21 

85  or  more 2  9  11 

27  63  90 

We  need  to  understand  that  on  OAA  we  are  fre- 
quently dealing  with  persons  born  about  1875,  or 
earlier,  reared  in  the  schools  and  under  the  culture 
pressures  of  those  days,  who  came  to  maturity  before 
the  1900  "s. 

We  found  that  the  average  age  of  males  on  OAA  is 
75.90,  of  females,  77.65.  The  age  range  for  men  is 
65  to  90 :  for  women,  it  is  65  to  89.  The  proportion  of 
males  who  are  75  or  more  is  50  per  cent ;  the  propor- 
tion of  females  75  or  more,  66  2/3  per  cent. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  were  70  or  more ;  92 
per  cent  of  the  women  were  70  or  more. 

Sex  of  the  Destitute  Aged 

We  find  that  in  a  sampling  of  OAA  cases  for  close 
study  females  outnumber  males  on  OAA  by  almost 
two-and-one-half  to  one,  or  63  to  27. 

The  high  j)roportion  of  females  on  old  age  assistance, 
it  may  be  assumed,  reflects  in  a  large  measure,  longer 
life  expectancy  of  females  and  greater  inability  of 
females  to  find  employment. 

However,  the  great  preponderance  of  females  on 
OAA  rosters  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
making  policy  decisions  affecting  dependency  in  the 
later  years. 

Do   Old  Folks  Rush  to  Gel   on   OAA? 

Our  study  attempted  to  discover  whether  old  folks 
were  rushing  to  get  onto  OAA  rolls,  whether  the  OAA 
recipients  were  long-term  welfare  cases  from  their 
younger  years. 

We  find : 

1.  Old  folks  do  not  rush  to  get  on  OAA;  quite  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  they  struggle  hero- 
ically to  keep  off  the  OAA  rolls  prefer  to  be  self 
supporting  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Old  folks  don't  apply  for  OAA  until  they  are, 
on  the  average,  almost  70,  five  years  older  than 
the  legal  minimum  age. 


'We  define,  for  purposes  of  this  report  only,  "young-old"  as 
65-70:  tile  "medium-old"  as  70-75;  and  "old-old"  as  above 
75  years  of  age. 


3.  On  the  average,  anyone  getting  on  OAA  gets 
off  only  by  death;  few  ever  become  self-sup- 
porting again. 

4.  Widows  on  OAA  on  the  average,  managed  to 
support  themselves  somehow  for  15  years,  the 
interval  between  death  of  spouse  and  applica 
tion  for  OAA ! 

5.  In  only  one-third  of  the  cases  were  OAA  reci- 
pients home-relief  transfers. 

6.  However,  55  per  cent  of  the  OAA  case-load  had 
sometime  in  their  earlier  years  been  on  some 
kind  of  private  or  public  welfare  roster.  For 
45  per  cent,  OAA  was  their  first  contact  with 
welfare  agencies. 

TABLE  IV 

Age  of  OAA  Recipients  at  Time  of  First  Request  for  OAA 

Age                         Male        Cumulative  Female  Cumulative 

%  % 

65-67  inc 7               25.6  26  41.2 

68-69  inc 10               62  6  II  58.6 

70-74  inc 7               88.2  18  37.1 

75-79  inc I                91.9  6  96.6 

80-84  inc I                95.6  2  99.8 

So  or  more 1                99  3  0  99.8 

27  63  

TABLE  V 

Years  Between  Death  of  Spouse  and  Time  Widow 
Applied  for  OAA 
Years  Number 

Under  1 2 

1-  2  inc 2 

3-  5  inc 5 

6-10  inc 9 

11-15  inc 5 

16-20  inc 3 

20-25  inc 3 

26  and  over 9 
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There  is  clear  indication  that  the  bulk  of  the  OAA 
recipients  attempted  to  maintain  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  self-support  as  long  as  possible.  There 
is  running  through  most  of  the  eases  an  undercurrent 
of  heroism,  a  struggle  to  keep  one's  head  above  the 
murky  financial  waters.  Probably  many  of  the  OAA 
recipients  would  have  been  eligible  for  home  relief; 
few  took  that  course.  They  scrubbed,  washed,  toiled 
on  their  knees,  rather  than  take  public  aid.  In  the  cases 
studied  there  was  a  clear  indication  of  resistance  to  the 
acceptance  of  public  aid  or  charity. 

We  believe  from  this  inquiry  that  the  human  organ- 
ism in  our  kind  of  culture  finds  marginal  remunerative 
activity,  even  when  the  compensation  is  below  a  decent 
wage,  preferable  to  government  support. 

We  find  no  support  whatsoever  in  the  cases  studied 
for  the  frequently  heard  charge  that  old  folks  rush 
to  g-et  on  OAA  rolls. 
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How  OAAers   Live 

Our  study  was  desipiied  in  part  to  tind  out  how  the 
aged  on  OAA  live. 

We  find: 

1.  The  indigent  aged  live  on  the  whole  in  the 
worst  housing  in  the  community. 

2.  Rentals  average  $18.82  a  month. 

3.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  housing  of  the 
indigent  aged  is  harmful  to  their  health,  but 
longevity  data  does  not  indicate  that  OAA 
recipients  die  younger  than  others. 

4.  Central  heating  was  rarely  available.  Heating 
is  a  major  problem  for  old  folks.  Toilet 
arrangements  were  poor. 

5.  Half  of  those  on  OAA  live  alone ;  and  half  with 
relatives  or  spouse. 

6.  A  high  proportion  of  women  on  OAA  live 
alone;  and  many  of  those  living  alone  are  in 
the  "old-old"  age  brackets,  being  75  and  over. 

7.  Most  of  the  men  live  in  a  single  room  of  a  room- 
ing house  and  "eat  out." 

8.  Not  a  single  OAA  recipient  lives  with  his  or  her 
son.  And  no  male  on  OAA  lived  with  a  son-in- 
law  or  daughter-in-law.  However,  42  per  cent 
lived  with  a  sister  or  brother ;  about  27  per  cent 
lived  with  son-in-laws;  15  per  cent  with  a 
daughter. 

9.  The  average  OAA  recipient  not  living  alone 
lives  with  someone  a  decade  younger. 

10.  Living  arrangements  for  male  and  females  aged 
differ,  57  per  cent  of  females  compared  with 
33  1/3  per  cent  of  males  live  alone. 

TABLE  VI 

Ages  of  OAA  Recipients  Living  Alone 

Male  Female  Total 

65-69  inc 2  2  4 

70-74  inc 5  8  13 

75-79  inc 2  12  14 

80-84  inc 1  9  10 

85  and  over 1  1  2 

11  32  43 

TABLE  VII 

Ages  of  OAA  Recipients  Living  with  Spouses 

Male  Female  Total 

65-69  inc 2  0  2 

70-74  inc 3  2  5 

75-79  inc 3  4  7 

80-84  inc 2  1  3 

85  and  over 1  0  1 

11  7  IS 


Does  this  mean  that  elderly  men  cannot  live  alone  as 
well  as  elderly  women?  Or  does  the  small  proportion 
of  old-old  men  living  alone  reflect  other  factors? 
We  do  not  know. 

We  find  that  many  wid.ivrs,  aged  79,  81,  83.  and  85, 
for  instance,  are  living  alone. 

TABLE   VIII 
Living  Arrangements  of  OAA  Recipients 

1.     hiring  Arrangements  of  the  Males 
Marital  Status  Live  Alone   With  Spouse    With  Relatives 

Single 4  0  2 

Married 2  12  1 

Widower 3  0  3 

9  12  6 

3.     hiring  Arrangements  of  the  Females 
Marital  Status  Live  .-Vlone    With  Spouse    With  Relatives 

Single S  0  4 

Married 2  7  0 

Widow 23  0  14 

33  7  IS 

Widows  live  alone  rather  than  with  relatives  by  a 
nearly  2  :1  ratio,  while  as  many  widowers  live  alone  as 
live  mth  relatives. 

We  do  not  know  \\'hether  this  high  proportion  of 
OAA  recipients  living  alone  reflects  a  desire  to  live 
alone  or  the  necessity  of  living  alone. 

As  shown  by  Table  VI,  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
females  living  alone  were  75  to  79  years  old.  And 
almost  one-third  were  80  to  over  85  ! 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  males  living  alone,  on  the 
other  hand  were  under  75. 

TABLE  IX 

Household   of  OAA  Recipients  Living  with  Relatives 

Living  with  Male  Female  Total 

Sister 2  7  9 

Brother 1  1  2 

Daughter 1  3  4 

Son-in-law  &  daughter 0  7  7 

Other  relatives 1  3  4 

5  21  26 

This  is  how  OAA  recipients  live : 

A  70-j'ear-old  widow  lives  in  a  five-room  apartment 
in  a  run-down  section  of  town.  An  80-year-old  widow 
lives  in  an  attic  room  in  a  house  rented  by  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter.  Two  sisters,  one  83,  the  other  85, 
live  together  in  a  three-room  apartment  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  three-story  tenement,  with  no  improvements 
except  electricity.  A  76-year-old  widow  lives  alone  in 
a  three-room  flat.  A  77-year-old  widower  lives  in 
a  tinj'  bedroom  in  a  hall  of  a  slum  building.  An 
83-year-old  man  separated  from  his  wife  lives  with 
his  landlady  in  a  five-room  flat,  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
business  section,  and  uses  wood  to  lieat  the  flat. 
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A  73-year-old  widower  lives  alone  in  a  filthy,  dirt- 
laden  two-room  basement  apartment.  An  81-year-old 
widow  lives  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  a 
five-room  flat.  A  husband  and  wife,  81  and  76  respec- 
tively, both  on  OAxV,  live  together  in  a  run-down  six- 
room  one-family  house.  A  70-year-old  bachelor  lives 
aloue  in  a  dark  and  dismal  three-room  apartment  that 
has  a  leaky  roof.  A  68-year-old  woman,  separated  from 
her  husband  for  many  years,  lives  in  a  one-room  light 
housekeeping  apartment. 

An  80-year-old  spinster  lives  with  two  friends  in  a 
six-room  house,  pays  $10  a  week  for  room  and  board. 
A  71-year-old  woman  lives  with  her  brother,  niece  and 
grand-niece,  in  a  three-story  home  of  10  rooms ;  she 
has  a  room  on  the  third  floor  and  use  of  the  entire 
house  and  facilities. 

An  89-,vear-old  widow  lives  with  her  daughter  in  a 
five-room  fiat  on  the  top  fioor  of  a  tenement.  A  79-j-ear- 
old  man  and  his  77-year-old  wife  live  together  in  a 
fotir-room  fiat  on  the  top  floor,  keep  it  extremely  neat. 
A  74-year-old  bachelor  lives  alone  in  one  room  of  a 
rooming  house.  An  83-year-old  widower  lives  in  one 
room  of  a  rooming  house.  A  74-year-old  widow  lives 
alone  in  a  similar  room. 

This  recital  of  the  environment  in  which  the  in- 
digent aged  live  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story.  One 
must  see  the  broken  plaster  on  the  ceiling',  the  rooms 
where  the  sun  strives  to  peek  through,  but  rarely  suc- 
ceeds ;  the  toilets  that  do  not  work,  the  windows  that 
Avill  not  open,  the  rat  holes  in  the  floors,  the  pot- 
bellied stoves  that  provide  the  only  heat  in  a  flat,  the 
windows  repaired  with  cardboard,  the  wind  whistling 
through  old  structures  that  house  the  improverished 
aged. 

A  79-year-old  spinster  living  in  one  room  of  a  home, 
does  not  have  cooking  privileges,  but  shares  use  of  a 
parlor  aud  the  back  porch.  An  88-year-old  widow  lives 
in  three-rooms,  a  first  floor  apartment  in  a  house 
owned  by  her  daughter.  A  78-year-old  spinster,  living 
in  the  front  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  rooming 
house,  has  use  of  a  gas  stove,  wash  basin  and  washing 
privileges. 

A  77-year-old  widow  lives  alone  in  a  three-room 
apartment  in  a  poor  section. 

An  83-j'ear-old  widow  living  with  her  69-year-old 
sister  depends  on  a  pot  stove.  A  66-year-old  widower 
living  in  a  three-room  flat  depends  on  a  space  heater. 
An  89-year-old  widow  living  with  her  65-year-old 
daughter  in  a  five-room  flat  on  the  top  floor  of  a  slum 
building  depends  on  coal  stoves  and  a  space  heater. 
Au  89-year-old  widow  living  with  her  daughter's 
family  in  a  seven-room  home  doesn't  have  to  bother 
with  the  heating  problem  as  they  have  a  central  heat- 
ing system.  A  79-year-old  widow  living  alone  in  a  two- 
room  flat  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement  has  a  space 


heater.    A  77-year-old  widow  living  in  a  three-room 
flat  in  a  dilapidated  house  relies  on  a  coal  stove. 

TABLE  X 

Housing  Problems  of  OAA  Recipients 
How  the  Indigent  Aged  Live 

(1)  Own  home  with  help 2 

(2)  Substandard 17 

Poor  neighborhood 
Leaks  in  roof 
Lack  of  facilities 
Oil  or  coal  stoves 
No  bath,  etc. 

(3)  One  room  with  shared  bath 12' 

(4)  Shared  home  —  stove  problem 4 

(5)  One  room  —  shared  bath  —  third  floor 9 

(6)  Apartment  —  third  fioor  —  poor  section  —  stove  problem     16 

(7)  Room  and  board  with  relatives 1 

(8)  Own,  large  apartment  with  bath  —  stove  problem 10 

(9)  Home  with  familj' 4 

(10)  Two  —  three  rooms  (without  bath  —  second  floor  —  stove 

or  coal  problems) 8 

(11)  Room  and  board  with  friends  —  without  bath 2 

(12)  Own  home  —  without  help  —  coal  stoves 4 

(13)  Two  rooms  with  bath  —  oil  or  coal  problem 1 
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Rentals : 

The  average  rent  paid  by  an  OAA  recipient  in  1950 
was  $18.82  a  month  ! 

This  reflects  the  type  of  living  accommodation 
afforded  bj'  OAA.  For  the  most  part  the  indigent  aged 
live  not  only  in  the  slums  but  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
slums  for  they  are  not  only  indigent,  they  are  aged,  a 
double  burden. 

The  range  of  rentals  runs  from  $5  a  month  to  $43.33 
a  month,  as  indicated  by  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 

Rentals  Paid  by  OAA  Recipients — 1950 

Under  $10  a  month 6 

$11  —  $15  a  month 22 

$16  —  $20  a  month 8 

$21  —  $25  a  month & 

Over  $25  a  month 11 

55 

Aud  what  do  they  get  for  this  rent '?  What  does  the 
community  get  for  its  tax  funds  allocated  for  rentals 
to  house  the  indigent  aged? 

A  widow  living  alone  in  a  five-room  flat  pays  $15  a 
month  including  gas  and  electric.  Two  sisters,  both  on 
OAA,  pay  $30  a  month  for  a  three-room  flat  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  tenement.  A  widower  living  in  a  furnished 
room  in  the  colored  section  pa.vs  $36.69  Avhieh  in- 
cludes room  and  board.  A  widow  living  alone  in  an 
unfurnished  two-room  flat  pays  $16  a  month  rent.  A 
widower  who  shares  a  double-room  with  another  per- 
son pays  $12  a  mouth  rent.  An  aged  couple  living  in 
a  five-room  flat  pa.vs  $32  a  month. 

In  all,  to  house  55  indigent  aged,  this  community 
spent  $1,031.55  a  month. 
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This  raises  a  question  for  taxpayei-s !  Are  these 
rents  justifiable?  Are  the  taxpayers  getting  enough 
return  for  their  money  ?  Could  better  accommodations 
be  provided  more  reasonably?  Are  the  taxpayers  in 
effect  subsidizing  the  slums?  These  are  questions 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  this  report  does 
raise  such  questions  quite  forcefully. 

For,  the  question  immediately  one  must  ask  is  this : 
Would  the  city  do  better  providing  modern  accommo- 
dations in  public  housing  projects  for  these  oldsters? 
Would  the  city  do  better  operating  its  own  group-care 
facilities?  Would  the  old  folks  be  better  off?  Would 
the  taxpayers  be  better  off? 

Housing   and    Health : 

There  is  some  evidence  from  our  study  that  the  hous- 
ing of  the  aged  indigent  was  harmful  to  their  health. 
A  patient  with  chronic  heart  disease,  hypertension, 
myocarditis  or  arteriosclerosis  is  advised  to  follow  cer- 
tain routines  designed  to  avoid  strains,  must  schedule 
physical  and  mental  energy  within  limits  of  his  indi- 
vidual tolerance.  The  strain  of  climbing  to  the  top 
floor  of  tenements,  or  going  out  in  the  cold  and  rain 
to  get  meals,  in  themselves  are  likely  to  be  health 
hazards  for  the  indigent  aged  with  multiple  degenera- 
tive ailments. 

Health  Condition    of   Those   on    OAA 

Our  Committee  study  attempted  to  determine  the 
health  condition  of  those  on  OAA.  This  is  what  we 
found : 

1.  Not  a  single  person  on  OAA  is  without  a  medical 
ailment  or  serious  physical  impairment  of  some 
kind,  usualh'  of  a  degenerative  type. 

2.  At  least  90  per  cent  were  suffering  from  more 
than  one  ailment  or  impairment. 

3.  The  most  common  ailment  among  those  on  OAA 
in  order  of  their  prevalence  are :  ( a )  heart  dis- 
ease, (b)  arthritis,  (c)  cataracts,  and  (d)  hyper- 
tension. 

4.  The  OAA  recipient  in  this  conununity  has  an 
opportunity  lacking  to  many  elderly  not  indi- 
gent to  receive  periodic  comprehensive  medical 
examinations,  but  no  check  was  made  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  they  were  taking  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

5.  More  than  half  of  the  OAA  recipients  used  one 
or  more  appliances;  in  most  instances  these  were 
glasses  or  dentures. 

6.  Only  two  persons  wore  a  hearing  aid,  but  case 
records  indicated  far  more  needed  them. 

7.  Only  12  per  cent  of  those  on  OAA  were  found  to 
be  actually  bedridden,  about  10  per  cent  addi- 
tional were  house-bound. 


Only  a  detailed  physical  examination  of  those  on 
OAA  would  yield  the  definite  faets  needed.  However, 
Community  X  is  generally  reputed  to  have  one  of  the 
best  medical  care  programs  operative  in  the  State. 
A  medical  social  worker  working  under  direction  of  a 
local  medical  consultant  and  with  a  cooperative 
medical  society  have  enabled  the  OAA  recipients  in 
Community  X  to  receive  far  better  medical  care  than 
would  otherwise  be  likely ;  and  insofar  as  our  survey  is 
concerned,  has  produced  excellent  medical  case 
records. 

Appliances 

Out  of  85  cases  studied,  SI.  slightly  under  half, 
used  no  appliances.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  did 
use  an  appliance  tended  in  some  cases  to  wear  more 
than  one  appliance  (48  persons  wear  a  total  of  63 
appliances). 

TABLE  XXII 
Appliances  Used  by  85  OAA  Recipients 

Glasses 42 

Dentures 13 

Truss 1 

Crutches 1 

Orthopedic  shoes 2 

Hearing  Aid 2 

Cane  1 

Back  brace 1 

None 37 
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The  lack  of  appliances  sliouhl  not  he  taken  to  mean 
in  any  sense  that  a  condition  of  good  health  exists.  Fre- 
quently, we  find,  an  OAA  recipient  with  arterio- 
sclerotic heart  disease  and  hj-pertension  is  using  no 
appliance. 

We  find : 

1.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  85  cases  studied  did 
not  use  anj'  appliance. 

2.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the   85   cases  studied 
used  appliances. 

3.  Forty-eight  persons  wearing  appliances  used  63 
appliances. 

We  are  surprised  at  tlu'  high  proportion  of  persons 
we  find  on  the  OAA  rosters  wearing  no  appliances. 
Whether  this  means  they  do  not  receive  aiDpliances 
the.y  need  or  that  they  do  not  need  appliances,  we 
could  not  determine. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  common  appliance  is 
ej'e-glasses,  with  dentures  in  second  place. 

We  suspect  from  the  fact  that  only  two  persons  on 
OAA  rolls  wore  a  hearing  aid  that  existing  welfare 
policies  mitigate  against  encouraging  applications  for 
hearing  aids  rather  than  that  the  old  folks  did  not 
need  them.  In  fact,  in  reading  the  case  records,  there 
is   clear  indication  in  some   that  hearing  aids  were 
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needed.  We  found  in  some  cases  too  that  if  the  older 
person  had  had  a  hearing  aid  before  going  on  OAA, 
they  may  not  have  needed  to  go  on  the  rolls  for  some 
time.  The  lack  of  hearing  aids  produced  difiBculties  at 
work,  and  emotional  disturbances  in  the  individual 
which  produced  friction  within  the  family. 

Bedridden 

Of  85  cases  studied,  only  10  were  found  to  be 
actually  bedridden,  eight  were  housebound  but  not 
bedridden,  and  two  were  "doubtful". 

TABLE  XXIII 

OAA  Recipients  Bed-ridden  or  House-bound 

Bedridden 10 

Housebound 8 

Not  bedridden  or  housebound 67 

85 

We  believe  that  even  though  not  medically  bed- 
ridden or  housebound,  a  number  of  the  OAA  recipi- 
ents are  psychologically  housebound. 

We  find  many  of  the  aged  are  so  fearful  of  falling 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  leave  their  flats. 

The  toughness  of  human  beings  in  their  fight  against 
being  bedridden  is  understood  more  clearly  when 
data  on  the  bedridden  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
various  ailments  the  individuals  have. 

Nature   of   Illnesses   of   Persons   on   OAA 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  medical  records  of 
85  persons  on  OAA  rosters  indicates : 

1.  Not  a  single  person  on  OAA  rolls  is  without  a 
medical  ailment  or  serious  physical  impairment 
of  some  kind,  usually  of  a  degenerative  type. 

TABLE  XXIV 
Nature  of  Illnesses  of  85  Persons  on  OAA 


Illnesses 

1.  Heart  disease 

2.  Cataracts 

3.  Hypertension 

4.  Arthritis 

5.  Deafness 

6.  Cancer 

7.  Senile  condition   

8.  Gallbladder 

9.  Feet  or  leg  conditions. 

10.  Stroke 

11.  43  different  ailments. . 


*  This  undoubtedly  underestimates  the  amount  of  cancer  in 
the  OAA  case-load.  In  some  cases  refusal  to  go  to  doctor  for 
diagnosis  or  vague  self-diagnosis  such  as  "lump  in  throat"  or 
■'intestinal  obstruction"  probably  reduced  the  number  of  cases 
diagnosed  as  cancer.  It  is  further  believed  that  while  there 
were  only  two  cases  diagnosed  as  nuilnutrition,  this  too  under- 
estimates the  true  situation. 


2.  Ninety  per  cent  (and  this  is  deemed  an  under- 
estimate) were  suffering  from  more  than  one 
ailment  or  impairment. 

Even  in  a  few  cases  where  the  oldster  was  reported 
to  have  "remarkable  recuperative  powers"  or  to  be 
"amazingly  well  preserved,"  detailed  study  show 
serious  degenerative  diseases. 

We  cannot  tell,  without  a  control  groitp  of  oldsters 
not  on  OAA,  whether  the  findings  for  those  on  OAA 
are  the  same  as  for  those  not  on  OAA. 

The  most  common  ailments  among  those  on  OXX  in 
order  of  their  prevalence  are  : 

1.  Heart  disease. 

2.  Arthritis. 

3.  Cataracts. 

4.  Hypertension. 

One  old  man  has  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  and  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  Another  has  low  blood  pressure 
and  angina  pectoris.  An  elderly  woman  is  obese,  has 
varicose  veins,  is  arthritic  and  neurotic.  Another  has 
a  cardiac  condition,  cataracts  and  is  deaf.  Another 
OAA  recipient  has  neck  paralysis,  water  on  the  knee 
and  dental  problems.  Still  another  is  suffering  from 
a  stroke,  allergies,  sinus  and  cataracts.  There  is  a  very 
frequent  combination  of  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease 
and  arthritis. 

xVmong  the  ailments  which  did  not  loom  up  in  any 
significant  numbers  among  the  OAA  recipients  but 
were  present  in  one  to  five  such  persons  were : 

Xeuritis,  3 ;  ulcers,  1 ;  amputee,  1 ;  hernia.  4  :  eye  dif- 
ficulties but  not  cataracts.  5 ;  varicose  veins.  4 :  obesity, 
1;  neuroses,  2;  diabetes,  2;  asthma,  3;  dental  difficul- 
ties, 5  ;  pernicious  anemia,  -1 ;  epilepsy,  1 ;  phlebitis.  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  1 ;  chronic  bronchitis,  1 ;  spinal  difficul- 
ties, 3;  recurrent  pleurisy.  1;  intestinal  obstruction, 
2 ;  muscular  atrophy,  1 ;  dizziness,  3 ;  mental  defective, 
1 ;  chronic  cystitis,  1 ;  rectal  hemorhoids,  2 ;  and  some 
others. 

An  hypothesis  worth  investigating  is  that  despite  the 
fact  that  only  one  case  was  reported  as  suffering  from 
malnutrition,  a  detailed  physical  examination  would 
find  that  sub-clinical  malnutrition  was  quite  prevalent 
among  OAA  recipients. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  check  this  hypothesis  by 
tonducting  a  microchemical  assay  on  OAA  recipients 
plus  thoroughly  physical  examination. 

The  fact  that  there  was  only  one  person  on  OAA 
diagnosed  as  "obese,"  may  mean  that  the  physi- 
cians are  not  looking  for  obesity,  or  perhaps  there  are 
other  factors  included. 

On  the  whole  the  medical  picture  presented  by  the 
persons  on  OAA  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  need  for 
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(a)  preveutiou  of  the  ailments  of  middle  and  later 
life,  (b)  more  specific  diagnosis  of  ailments  of  those  on 
OAA  so  that  the  community  ^Yill  know  what  the 
medical  problem  of  indigency  in  old  age  is  so  that  it 
can  be  attacked,  (c)  concentration  npon  prevention 
and  care  of  the  leading  ailments. 

It  may  be  hypothesized  that  one  reason  cancer  is  not 
listed  more  frequently  as  a  diagnosis  is  that  it  is  not 
diagnosed  until  it  reaches  late  or  terminal  stage. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  death  of  those  on  OAA 
might  produce  some  light  on  this.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  society  has  in  its  indigent  elderly  a  rare 
opportunity  to  conduct  comprehensive  medical  exam- 
inations under  quite  favorable  circumstances,  since 
case  workers  are  familiar  with  the  environmental 
factors,  and  visit  the  elderly  from  time  to  time.  A 
regular  comprehensive  examination  might  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  protection  to  the  taxpayers  against  high 
medical  care  costs  for  ailments  which  might  be  diag- 
nosed early  and  mitigated  or  prevented.  Such  exam- 
inations might  be  an  economy  measure. 

In  Community  X,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  indi- 
gent aged  receive  at  least  as  good  medical  care  if  not 
beetter  in  some  respects  as  the  non-indigent  aged. 
For  example  the  indigent  aged  can  receive  a  periodic 
physical  examination  at  his  own  request. 

A  medical  care  program  results  in  supervision  and 
review  of  cases  from  a  medical  viewpoint,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  medical  care  needs  to  the  OAA  recipient 
and  his  family,  free  access  to  one's  own  physician, 
ready  referral  to  clinics,  and  Ox\A-paid  hospital  care. 

A  medical  social  worker  who  cooperated  in  this 
study  reports : 

"Tax  moneys  expended  for  medical  and  hospital 
care  were  nullified  by  the  sad  housing  to  which 
patients  returned.  Our  communities  need  to  inquire 
what  return  they  are  getting  for  tax  moneys  that  pay 
rentals  in  run-down  slum  units  that  require  the  aged 
to  climb  flights  of  stairs,  carry  coal  and  oil,  lack  a 
private  bath,  ha^-e  inadequate  cooking  facilities  and 
are  not  infrequently  hazardous." 

Employment  and  OAA 

Our  study  was  designed  in  part  to  find  out  what  the 
work  backgrounds  of  the  OAA  recipients  were  and 
their  potential  for  employment  now.  This  is  what  we 
found : 

1.  There  is  an  amazing  rigidity  in  work  histories 
of  the  impoverished  aged,  with  few  promotions, 
little  upward  movement  at  any  time  during 
their  lives. 

2.  The  indigent  aged  were  largely  low-paid,  un- 
skilled workers  their  entire  lives. 


3.  There  is  a  high  predominance  of  domestic  work- 
ers among  the  females;  and  a  high  predomin- 
ance of  common  laborers  among  the  males. 

4.  The  indigent  aged  were  no  sloths :  two-thirds  of 
the  men  and  one-third  of  the  women  were  work- 
ing after  age  65. 

5.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  on  OAA 
had  ever  been  in  business  for  themselves. 

6.  No  woman  on  OAA  had  ever  earned  over  $20  a 
week,  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  women  had 
earned  $10  a  week  or  less  most  of  their  lives. 
Average  weekly  wage  in  last  job:  $8  for 
women;  $20.90  for  men. 

7.  The  OAA  recipient  did  not  go  from  moderate  or 
high  income  status  to  destitution ;  the  bulk  had 
terminal  jobs  which  kept  them  on  fringe  of 
destitution.  The  drop  from  low  pay  standards 
to  destitution  was  not  far. 

8.  While  22.8  per  cent  of  the  OAA  recipients  went 
on  OAA  within  a  year  after  they  ended  work- 
ing, over  25  per  cent  didn't  go  on  OAA  for  over 
10  years  after  stopping  work,  living  presum- 
ably on  insurance,  savings,  relatives,  etc. 

9.  Nearly  half  of  the  OAA  recipients  came  on  the 
rosters  within  two  years  after  their  last  job,  an 
important  factor  with  regard  to  rehabilitation, 
retraining  and  employability. 

10.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  those  unable  to  work  at 
time  of  application  for  OAA  were  unable  to 
work  at  time  of  survey. 

11.  Only  30  per  cent  of  those  presumably  able  to 
work  at  time  of  application  are  now  able  to 
work! 

12.  Two-thirds  of  those  now  on  OAA  are  definitely 
unable  to  work.  In  the  remainder  of  cases,  case 
records  are  an  inadequate  guide  to  rating 
employability;  little  definite  data  available  as 
to  ability  of  recipient  to  do  part-time  work, 
light  work,  home-work,  seasonal  work,  or  full- 
time  work. 

A  study  of  case  records  was  made  to  determine  (a) 
the  work  history  of  persons  on  old  age  assistance  to 
determine  what  bearing  it  might  have  on  their  cur- 
rent impoverishment,  and  (b)  the  possibility  of  per- 
sons now  on  old  age  assistance  obtaining  either  self- 
employment,  home-work,  part-time,  seasonal  or  full 
employment,  or  being  rehabilitated  and  retrained  for 
such  work. 

We  find  that  case  records  are  quite  sparing  in  pro- 
viding data  on  employment  asi^ects  of  the  assistance 
applicant.  This  stems  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that 
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the  past  work  experience  is  not  a  factor  in  determining- 
eligibility,  the  prime  problem  at  application.  Also  the 
baekgronnd  of  the  social  workers  is  such  as  to  sub- 
ordinate such  factors.  Too,  the  cultural  pressures 
which  affect  social  workers  as  well  as  others  in  our 
communities  tend  to  automatically  eliminate  possi- 
bility of  employment  for  the  65-and-over  age  group. 

Employment   History   of   Persons   on   OAA 

It  should  be  understood  that  few  if  any  studies  have 
been  made  on  work  histories  of  select  groups  in  our 
country,  and  none  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  determine 
have  been  made  of  persons  on  OAA.  We  therefore 
have  no  standards  by  which  to  judge  our  data,  nor  can 
we  determine  to  what  extent  the  employment  history 
of  the  impoverished  aged  differs  materiallj'  from  aged 
in  other  economic  brackets. 

As  shown  by  Table  XII,  we  find : 

1.  An  amazing  rigidity  in  work  histories  among 
the  impoverished  aged. 

2.  A  high  predominance  of  domestic  workers 
among  females. 

3.  A  high  predominance  of  common  laborers 
among  males. 

We  find,  too  : 

1.  Those  who  started  as  domestics  tend  to  wind  up 
as  domestics;  those  who  started  as  laborers 
tend  to  wind  up  as  laborers ;  those  who  started 
as  factory  workers  tend  to  wind  up  as  factory 
workers ;  those  who  started  in  professions  tend 
to  end  up  in  those  professions. 

2.  However,  those  who  started  their  work-life  as 
farmers  did  not  show  the  same  rigid  pattern; 
for  example,  in  two  of  four  cases,  those  who 
began  as  farmers  ended  up  as  janitors  and 
laundry  workers.  This  probably  reflects  in  part 
the  movement  from  farm  to  urban  area. 

In  54  per  cent  of  the  -Ki  cases  wliich  could  be  traced 
from  first  job  to  last,  individuals  now  on  OAA  rosters 
had  jobs  of  identical  U-pe  throughout  their  work-life. 

We  cannot  larove  the  point  from  the  data  shown,  but 
a  working  hj'pothesis  might  be  that  rigidity  of  work- 
history  tends  to  impair  economic  chances  of  the 
individual. 

In  only  six  out  of  46  cases,  or  13  per  cent,  eoulcl  it 
be  said  that  the  OAA  recipients  had  at  any  stage  of 
their  lives  improved  their  emploj'ment  status. 

The  clerk  who  became  assistant  lumber  company 
manager  did  improve  his  employment  status;  the 
typist  who  became  typist-stenographer  did  improve 
her  earning  power.  But  by  and  large  we  see  here  few 
promotions,  few  changes  in  the  nature  of  jobs,  few 
salary  increases.  Basically  those  who  started  at  low 
wages  and  ended  on  OAA  rolls  had  low  wages  all  their 


worlv-history ;  those  who  started  at  moderate  wages 
and  ended  on  OAA  rosters,  tended  to  have  moderate 
wages  all  their  work-history. 

At  no  time  in  the  life  history  of  these  impoverished 
aged  did  more  than  a  very  few  earn  a  moderate 
income. 

This  tends  to  upset,  at  least  in  the  community 
studied,  a  common  notion  that  is  expressed  in  these 
terms :  ' '  You  'd  be  surprised  if  you  knew  who  was 
on  OAA."  Or,  "OAA  rolls  contain  many  folks  who 
were  prosperous  at  one  time  but  who  suffered  great 
set-backs. ' '  This  does  not  mean  you  will  not  find  such 
persons  on  OAA.  But  by  and  large,  the  OAA  rosters 
seem  to  consist  of  domestics,  common  laborers,  low- 
l^aicl  factory  workers. 

Our  study  does  not  go  beyond  the  surface  fact  that 
these  folks  did  not  improve  themselves  during  their 
lifetimes.  An  extensive  inquiry  is  needed  to  ferret 
out  the  causes  for  this  continuous  low  earning  power. 
Was  it  a  combination  of  inheritance  of  a  low  economic 
backgroiuid,  a  poor  educational  background,  a  poor 
intellectual  e(|ui]3nient  ? 

TABLE  XII 
Employment  History  of  Persons  on  OAA 

Last  Employment          Intermediate  Employment  Initial     Employment 

Domestic  Domestic  

Assistant  janitor  Bookkeeper  House      painter,       paper 

hanger 

Typist-stenographer  Typist  Typist 

Domestic  Domestic  Tj'pist 

Domestic  Domestic 

Domestic  Domestic  WPA 

Weaver  Weaver  Junk  dealer 

Dishwasher  Asst.  Mgr-  lumber  co.  Clerk 

Farm  laborer  Ice  company  Farm  laborer 

Napper  Napper  Sweeper 

Farm  laborer  Laborer 

Domestic  Domestic  

Watchman  at  shipyard     Shipyard  worker  Shipyard 

Practical  nurse  Practical  nurse  Domestic 

Janitor  Janitor 

Painter  Painter 

Domestic  Domestic  Handbag  operator 

Domestic  Domestic  

Stable-man  Stable-man  Horse-work 

Inventor  Operator  tool  machines  Inventor 

Farm  worker  Odd  jobs  Farm  worker 

Domestic  Domestic  Domestic 

Machine  operator  Machine  operator  Machine  operator 

Cleaner  Domestic 

Laundry  Helper  Clerk  Own  farm 

Housework  Housework 

Elevator  operator  Own    candy    store,    gas  Brakeman,   conductor, 

station  motorman 

Steamboat  pilot  Steamboat  captain  Deck  worker 

Cleaner  Iron  worker 

RR  maintenance  Apple  picker  Trucker 

Odd  jobs  Laborer 

Domestic  Domestic 

Machine  operator  Machine  operator  Machine  operator 

Trucker  of  coal  Lawn  mower  company 

Domestic  Cotton  mill 

Carpenter  Carpenter  Carpenter 

Machine  operator  Machine  operator  

Singer  Singer  Singer 

Practical  nurse  Practical  nurse  Practical  nurse 

Practical  nurse  Practical  nurse  Bread  saleswoman 

Laundress  Factory  Worker  Factory  worker 

Registered  nurse  Nurse  Nurse 

Domestic  Domestic  Hand  sewing 

Housekeeper  Housekeeper  Housekeeper 

Domestic  Domestic  Domestic 

Janitor  Farmer,  shipyard  worker.  Farmer 

WPA 

Factory  worker  Factory  worker  

Laborer  Laborer  Laborer 

Odd  jobs  WPA  Blacksmith 

Teacher  Teacher  Teacher 

Ice  CO.  foreman  Weaver,  salesman  Weaver 
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TABLE  XIII 
Customary  Past  Occupation  of  Persons  on  OAA 

Occupation  Female  ilale 

Housewife 10  0 

Domestic 26  0 

Laborer 0  14 

Clerical 1  2 

Self  employed 1  0 

Factory  worker 10  5 

Artisan 0  4 

Professional 2  0 

Other 0  0 

Business  and  commercial 1  2 

Farmer 0  2 

51  29 

Table  XIII  indicates  the  occupation  iu  -n-liieh  most 
of  the  OAA  recipients  did  most  of  their  work. 

Iu  an  unknown  number  of  instances,  the  woman 
now  on  OAA  went  to  work  after  the  death  of  the 
husband,  and  apparently  the  only  market  for  her  skills 
was  as  a  domestic. 

Among  females,  26  out  of  51  were  domestic  workers, 
with  housewives  and  factory  workers  tied  for  second 
place  with  each  group  having  10  out  of  51.  Women 
factory  workers  on  OAA  composed  about  20  per  cent 
of  all  women  on  OAA.  while  male  factory  workers  con- 
stituted about  16  per  cent  of  all  males  on  OAA.  How- 
ever, the  community  stitdied  is  believed  to  have  a  high 
proportion  of  working  women  compared  with  other 
communities. 

Last   Jobs: 

Of  87  persons  on  OAA  rolls  whose  last  jobs  prior 
to  going  on  OAA  are  known,  the  largest  single  group 
among  them  was  domestic  workers,  such  as  maids, 
cleaning  women,  and  laundresses. 

We  find: 

1.  Almost  two  out  of  three  women  on  OAA  were 
in  their  last  employment  doing  work  connected 
with  housework. 

2.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  women  on  OAA  were 
houseworkers ;  almost  20  per  cent  had  been 
housewives. 

3.  Almost  12  per  cent  of  the  women  on  OAA  had 
worked  as  sewing  machine  operators  in  their 
last  job. 

4.  Almost  5  per  cent  of  the  female  OAA  recipients 
had  helped  their  spouses  run  their  own  small 
businesses,  thus  possessing  some  experience  in 
sales-work,  perhaps  wrapping,  buying,  marking 
prices,  taking  inventory,  etc. 

Of  the  males,  10  of  28  or  nearly  1  out  of  3,  were 
definitely  in  "terminal  jobs",  such  as  janitor,  watch- 
man, elevator  operator  or  dishwasher.  These  are  uni- 
formly low-paid  jobs  which  allow  little  savings  oppor- 
titnity.    However,  25  per  cent  of  the  males  on  OAA 


were  in  skilled  labor  jobs  iu  their  last  position,  25  per 
cent  were  in  unskilled  labor  jobs;  and  about  11  per 
cent  were  doing  farm  work. 

The  fact,  for  example,  that  we  found  none  who 
had  done  sales  work  before  going  on  OAA  may  reflect 
not  so  much  the  income  or  stability  of  such  jobs,  as  it 
might  perhaps  a  bias  against  old  folks  in  sales  work. 

"We  found  only  one  male  who  was  in  his  own  busi- 
ness prior  to  going  on  OAA,  and  this  one  was  classified 
as  an  "inventor"  who  had  a  small  stamp  business! 

For  the  most  part  the  jobs  held  by  individuals 
directly  before  coming  onto  OAA  were  terminal  jobs, 
dead-end  jobs,  non-skilled  jobs,  low-paid  jobs.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  the  kinds  of  jobs  not  covered 
by  OASI  prior  to  1950. 

TABLE  XIV 
Last  Jobs  of  Persons  on  OAA 

Occupation                                                            Female  Male 

Housewife 12  0 

Domestic,  laundress,  etc 26  0 

Janitor,  watchman,  elevator  operator 0  9 

Clerical,  t^-pist,  stenographer 2  0 

Saleswork" 2  0 

Dishwasher 0  1 

Farming 0  3 

Carpenter,  plumber,  painter 0  2 

Practical  nurse 3  0 

Teacher,  nurse,  singer 3  0 

Factory  machine  operator 7  3 

Other  skilled  work 0  2 

Laborer,  non-skilled 2  7 

Own  business 2  1 

59  28 

Length   of  Time   on   Last  Job 

We  find  insofar  as  length  of  time  on  the  last  job  is 
concerned  that : 

1.  Women  were  more  likely  to  have  worked  for 
short  (under  1  year)  periods  in  their  last  jobs 
than  were  men. 

2.  Women  were  also  more  likely  than  men  to  have 
worked  for  over  10  years — longest  periods  at 
their  last  jobs. 

3.  Men  were  more  likely  than  women  to  have 
worked  for  1-10  years,  or  an  interim  length  at 
their  last  jobs. 

As  indicated  by  Table  XV,  26  per  cent  of  the  women 
worked  under  a  year  iu  their  last  job,  compared  with 
18  per  cent  of  the  men  who  held  such  short  posts.  This 
short-term  job  holding  experience  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  OAA  women  were  in  domestic 
work,  switching  perhaps  from  household  to  household, 
or  taking  part-time  jobs  here  and  there,  such  as  prac- 
tical nursing,  Christmas  sales  work,  etc.  as  they  were 
able  to  obtain  due  to  labor  shortages;  or  to  recurrent 
ailments  which  permit  work  on-and-off  but  not 
steadilv. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  long-  periods  on  the  last  job, 
characteristic  of  the  female  OAA  recipients,  stems 
from  the  same  factor  of  domestic  employment  prob- 
ably. It  indicated  the  stability  of  household  work  in 
the  homes ;  domestics  are  unlikely  to  shift  if  in  a  good 
home,  employers  are  likely  to  keep  the  elderly  domestic 
on  beyond  the  point  of  maximum  output. 

The  fact  that  10  out  of  17  men  worked  less  than 
three  years  in  their  last  job  may  reflect  unwillingness 
of  employers  to  keep  aging  workers  on  the  job,  or  the 
fact  that  older  men  can  obtain  a  terminal  job  and 
keep  it  for  a  while  because  youngsters  will  not  take 
the  dirty  work,  the  dead-end  work,  the  routine  work, 
the  work  with  low  status. 

Those  in  long-term  last  jobs  were  largely  but  not 
exclusively  in  domestic  service  for  a  single  family. 

Thus  an  83-year-old  woman  worked  14  years  in  her 
last  job  as  domestic  at  $12  a  week  until  1940. 

A  71-year-old  woman  worked  nine  years  until  1932 
as  a  floor  cleaner  in  a  hospital  at  $7  a  week  salary. 

An  89-year-old  woman  worked  20  years  as  a  cook 
at  $12  a  week,  her  last  job  ending  in  1938. 

But  not  all  the  long-tenure  jobs  are  that  of  domestic. 
A  76-year-old  registered  nurse  worked  24  years  in  a 
hospital,  her  last  employment.  A  79-year-old  woman 
worked  until  1924,  ending  a  25-year  period  as  trimmer 
and  finisher  in  a  hat  shop.  A  70-year-old  greeting 
cards  saleswoman  worked  13  years  until  1948,  earning 
$20  a  week.  A  65-year-old  trucker  worked  11  years, 
until  1942,  in  his  last  job. 


TABLE  XV 

Length  of  Time  on  Last  Job 
Time  Female 

Under  3  months 5 

3-6  months 1 

7-11  months 1 

1-3  years 2 

4-6  years 2 

7-10  years 2 

1 1-15  years 8 

16-20  years 0 

Over  20  years 4 

"  Many  years  '' 2 


Male 


Weekly   Earnings   Last   Job: 

No  woman  now  on  OAA  earned  prior  to  her  going 
on  OAA  over  $20  a  week ;  almost  60  per  cent  of  the 
OAA  women,  earned  $10  a  week  or  less. 

None  of  the  men  earned  over  $45  a  week  in  their  last 
job,  and  one-third  earned  $15  a  week  or  less. 

We  found : 

1.    On  the  whole  the  OAA  recipient  had  the  lowest 
paying  jobs  in  our  economy. 


2.  The  shift  to  OAA  did  not  come  as  a  sudden 
switch,  a  dropping  from  a  moderate  or  high 
economic  status,  to  destitution.  The  bulk  lived 
on  the  fringe  of  poverty  in  their  last  jobs. 

An  ailing  aged  woman  would  struggle  to  do  domestic 
work  once  or  twice  a  week  to  eke  out  a  few  dollars; 
an  arthritic  laundress  would  take  in  washing  when  she 
felt  she  could  work ;  a  dishwasher  would  pick  up  a  few 
dollars  paj'  and  some  meals.  The  shift  to  destitution 
was  not  abrupt.  It  was  not  in  most  eases  the  tragedy 
of  a  moderate  income  family  rendered  destitute  by 
medical  bills,  an  assumption  the  author  expected  the 
study  might  show.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  is  that  of 
a  widow  or  spinster  without  support  in  her  last  years, 
attempting  to  sur-^ive  through  whatever  job  she  could 
perform. 

The  average  weekly  wage  for  women  was  $8  in  their 
last  job ;  for  men,  $20.90. 

Date  of  Last  Employment: 

We  find : 

1.  Men  on  OAA  tend  to  have  worked  more  recently 
than  the  women. 

2.  Maximum  interval  since  work  for  81  per  cent  of 
the  females  on  OAA  has  been  20  years;  for  25 
per  cent,  the  maximum  interval  has  been  10 
years ;  for  10  per  cent,  the  maximum  interval  has 
been  5  years. 

3.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  on  OAA  have  worked 
since  1941. 

As  indicated  by  Table  XVI,  two  of  the  women  have 
not  been  employed  since  the  pre-1910  period.  One 
octogenarian  female  has  not  worked  since  1890 !  The 
data  on  emplo.vment  of  elderly  females  must  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  longer  life  span  of  the 
women,  but  also  that  women  were  not  employed  in 
industry  to  any  extent  in  the  19th  century  or  early 
20th  century,  when  the  current  OAAers  would  ordi- 
narily be  entering  the  labor  market. 

The  bulk  of  the  females,  39  out  of  48,  worked  after 
1930 ;  of  these,  five  have  worked  since  World  War  II, 
12  from  1941  to  date,  26  since  1936. 

The  more  recent  work  experience  of  the  males  also 
may  reflect  the  lower  average  of  the  males  on  OAA, 
and  their  greater  opportitnity  to  obtain  jobs  as  com- 
pared with  elderly  women. 

The  importance  of  the  time  interval  from  job  to 
date  lies  in  what  this  means  in  terms  of  possible  reten- 
tion of  skills  and  likelihood  of  benefiting  from  retrain- 
ing or  training.  We  are  not  able  to  make  any  definite 
statement  on  this  from  Table  XXI  alone.  However, 
we  should  not  automatically  conclude  that  a  long  time 
interval  from  date  of  last  employment  to  date  means 
little  chance  of  success  at  training  or  retraining.   We 
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have  seen  iu  other  surveys  elderly  men  and  women 
who  after  years  of  being  out  of  the  labor  market  were 
successfully  trained  for  paid  employment. 

The  time  interval  between  last  job  and  application 
for  OAA  may  give  us  some  clue  as  to  how  long  people 
can  survive  on  savings,  or  support  of  relatives  or  other 
sources  before  going  on  OAA. 

TABLE  XVI 

Date  of  Last  Employment  of  Persons  on  OAA 

Year  Range  Female  Male 

Before  1910 2  0 

1910-1915 2  0 

1916-1920 3  0 

1921-192.5 0  1 

1926-1930 2  5 

1931-1935 13  4 

1936-1940 14  3 

1941-1945 7  7 

1946-19.50 5  6 

48  26 

As  Table  XVII  shows.  23  per  cent  of  the  females  on 
OAA  went  on  OAA  rolls  within  a  j'ear  after  stopping 
work.  This  interval  may  be  a  week,  a  month  or  six 
months ;  unfortunately  our  data  did  not  use  the 
shorter  spans  for  compilation  purposes.  However,  we 
may  assume  that  23  per  cent  of  the  women  needed 
OAA  in  a  short  time  after  cessation  of  work ;  there  was 
no  savings  to  speak  of,  and  apparently  no  family  help 
that  could  carry  the  burden. 

TABLE  XVII 

Time  Elapsed  Between  Last  Job  and  Application  for  OAA 

Female  <^"f  Male  % 

Under  1  vear 11  23  5  22 

1-2  years  inc 10  22  5  22 

3-5  years  inc 7  15  3  13 

6-10  years  inc 7  15  4  17 

Over  10  years 12  25  6  26 

47  100  23  100 

We  find,  for  example : 

1.  22.8  per  cent  of  males  and  females  on  OAA  went 
on  OAA  within  a  year  after  they  ended  work. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  2.5  per  cent  of  the  females 
and  26  per  cent  of  the  males  had  an  elapsed  time 
interval  of  over  10  years. 

3.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  did  not 
go  on  OAA  for  at  least  three  years  or  more  since 
their  last  job. 

4.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  women  and  H  per  cent  of 
the  men  had  a  Work:  OAA  interval  of  five 
years  or  less. 

We  may  assume  that  in  some  eases  the  reason  for 
the  long  span  between  work  and  OAA  in  the  case  of 
women  stems  from  the  general  pattern  of  women's 
lives,  wherein  they  work  before  marriage,  then  cease 


work  to  raise  their  families,  and  then  upon  becoming 
widowed,  find  they  need  OAA.  The  time  interval 
between  work  and  OAA  may  be  lengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  woman  may  find  some  protection  within 
the  family  for  a  number  of  years,  but  Table  XXII 
does  not  yield  any  data  on  that  point. 

]\Ien  and  Momen  display  similar  work:  OAA  time 
interval  patterns  in  some  respect.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  the  same  causes  or  to  different  causes  which  yield 
the  same  result  we  do  not  know.  For  example  a 
65-year-old  man  on  OAA  who  suffered  a  heart  attack 
at  age  55  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  earn  a 
living;  and  a  75-year-old  woman  on  OAA  who  was 
widowed  at  age  60  and  worked  until  65  as  a  domestic 
would  have  the  same  work :   OAA  interval. 

From  an  employability  viewpoint,  the  fact  that 
45  per  cent  of  the  females  and  44  per  cent  of  the  males 
come  on  OAA  rolls  within  two  years  after  their  last 
job  is  an  indication  that  the  time  to  rehabilitate  them 
for  self-support,  the  time  to  check  their  employability, 
is  at  application  time.  Their  skills,  if  they  have  any, 
are  not  rusted ;  their  ailments  may  be  checked  at  this 
point  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  resume  part-time, 
seasonal  or  full-time  employment. 

We  can  understand  the  significance  of  the  Work : 
OAA  interval  better  in  terms  of  individual  cases.  For 
example,  a  factory  worker,  now  78,  labored  last  in 
1938,  and  applied  for  OAA  the  same  year.  A  woman 
now  74  worked  last  in  1943,  applied  for  OAA  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  75-year-old  ex-boilermaker  who  worked 
last  in  1930  applied  for  OAA  twelve  years  later.  An 
85-year-old  woman,  widowed  in  1932  when  she  was 
68,  worked  last  in  1919,  at  age  55,  as  a  clerk  in  a  candy 
store;  she  applied  for  OAA  in  1941  at  age  77.  An 
82-year-old  domestic  worked  sporadically  for  various 
families  until  1936  when  she  came  on  OAA  rolls, 
almost  immediately  after  cessation  of  work. 

Age   at   Last   Einployiiient : 

We  find : 

1.  One-third  of  women  on  OAA  worked  after  they 
were  65. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  men  on  OAA  worked  after  they 
were  65. 

Here  again  we  find  evidence  that  OAAers  contrary 
to  some  people's  gossip  are  not  work-slackers. 

Even  though  persons  on  OAA  are  largely  luiskilled. 
Table  XXIII  indicates  that  they  did  find  jobs,  even 
though  as  other  data  in  this  report  shows,  it  tends  to  be 
marginal,  fringe,  terminal  jobs  that  tend  to  assure 
the  employee  he  will  end  up  on  OAA  rolls. 

Almost  20  per  cent  of  the  women  and  31  per  cent  of 
the  men  on  OAA  worked  when  they  were  over  70.  In 
fact,  4  per  cent  of  the  women  and  16  per  cent  of  the 
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meu  now  on  OAA  worked  when  they  were  over  7o ! 
This  is  a  far  higher  percentage  than  that  of  the  general 
aged  population  in  this  country.  Probably  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  people  had  to  work  to  keep  off 
OAA. 

TABLE  XVIII 

Age  at  Last  Employment 

Age                                                 Female  %  Male  % 

Under  40 3  6  0  .. 

40-50 3  6  0  .. 

51-55 6  12  1  4 

56-60 6  12  5  17* 

61-65 16  32  4  15^ 

66-70 7  14  8  31 

71-75 8  16  4  15i 

76-80 2  4  4  15| 

Over  80 0  0 

51  102  26  99 

A  needle  oi^erator  worked  until  he  was  69,  a 
donaestic  imtil  74,  a  florist  until  79,  a  cook  until  78, 
these  are  some  of  those  who  apparently  did  not  want 
or  need  public  aid. 

We  note  that  farmers  and  houseworkers  on  OAA 
kept  working  later  on  the  whole  than  did  factory 
workers  and  others. 

Self -Employed  in   Last  Job: 

Only  six  of  90  OAA  cases  could  be  said  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  have  been  self-employed 
in  their  last  job  before  going  on  OAA. 

These  include  a  man  Avho  had  a  small  stamp  busi- 
ness, a  house  painter,  a  woman  who  worked  with  her 
husband  in  their  candy  store,  a  woman  who  operated 
a  boarding  house,  a  greeting  card  saleswoman,  and 
a  watercress  picker. 

We  conclude  from  this  that  terminal  positions 
before  going  on  OAA  rarely  include  self -employment, 
or  include  it  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases. 
Whether  this  would  be  true  in  some  other  community 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  further  research. 

Ability   to   Work: 

The  case  records  of  OAA  are  unreliable  as  guides  to 
emploj-ability.  However,  they  do  give  some  cities. 
Prom  the  records,  we  estimate  that  52  of  82  cases,  or 
6.3  per  cent,  were  at  the  time  of  the  study  unable  to 
work.  In  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  the  status  of  the 
individual  was  not  clear  enough  to  form  an  opinion: 
might  be  able  to  do  home-work,  part-time  work,  light 
work,  seasonable  work,  or  full-time  work. 
We  found  also : 

1.  Eightj^-nine  per  cent  of  those  unable  to  work  at 
time  of  application  for  OAA  (17  out  of  19)  are 
now  unable  to  work.  There  was  no  significant 
diiference  between  men  and  women  on  this  point. 


2.  Only  30  per  cent  of  those  able  to  work  at  time  of 
application  for  OAA  (5  out  of  17)  are  now 
believed  to  be  able  to  work.  The  sample  involved 
is  so  small  as  to  make  any  distinctions  between 
ability  to  work  based  on  sex,  unreliable  here. 

3.  Forty-one  per  cent  (7  out  of  17)  of  those  able 
to  work  at  time  of  application  for  OAA  are  now 
unable  to  work. 

The  high  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  work 
status  is  unknown  might  materially  shift  the  above 
percentages  one  way  or  another,  if  they  were  examined 
by  a  team  composed  of  a  physician,  ease  worker  and  a. 
placement  expert. 


TABLE  XIX 
Work-Ability  of  Persons  on  OAA 

Female      Male 
I'nable  to  work  at  time  of  OAA  application      14  5 

Able  to  work  at  time  of  OAA  application .         3  14 

No  Data 39  7 


56 


26 


Total 
19 
17 
46 

82 


As  shown  by  Table  XIX,  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  cases  had  no  relevant  data  in  the  files  which 
would  make  possible  even  a  rough  determination  as  to 
employability  of  the  OAA  recipient.  This  raises  the 
ciuestion  which  is  part  of  another  problem  involving 
case  records,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  for 
such  recorls  to  contain  space  for  notation  on  employ- 
ability,  not  for  survey  purposes,  but  more  importantly 
to  keep  the  case  worker  employment-minded,  and  to 
assure  an  appraisal  of  employability  at  the  most 
crucial  time — at  time  of  application  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

We  see  from  Table  XX  that  about  70  per  cent  of 
those  unable  to  work  at  time  of  application  for  OAA 
were  women;  26  per  cent  were  men.  Of  those  able  to 
work  at  time  of  application  for  OAA,  86  per  cent  were 
males,  14  per  cent  were  females. 

Again  we  emphasize  that  jjerhaps  no  section  of  this 
study  is  more  important  than  this  one,  yet  no 
section  is  less  statistically  reliable ;  for  the  judgments 
as  to  whether  a  person  was  or  is  able  to  work  are  based 
on  non-objective  standards.  Nonetheless,  they  do  rep- 
resent, it  is  believed,  a  fair  approximation  of  the  work- 
ability of  the  OAA  case-load  in  the  communitj' 
studied. 

The  large  proportion  of  those  unable  to  work  at  the 
time  of  application  and  still  luiable  now  to  work  may 
reflect  in  part  close  relationship  between  poverty  and 
handicaps  before  time  of  application,  and  absence  of 
a  community  rehabilitation  service,  along  the  lines 
fostered  by  Dr.  Murray  Ferderber  at  Pittsburgh  and 
by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  at  the  N.Y.U.-Bellevue  Medical 
Rehabilitation  Center. 
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TABLE  XX 
Change  in  Work  Status  from  Time  of  OAA  Application  to  Date 

Female  Male  Total 

Unable  to  work  at  time  of  application       14  15  29 

Unable  to  work  now 13  4  17 

Status  unknown  now 2  0  2 

Able  to  work  at  time  of  application    .4  13  17 

Able  to  work  now 1  4  5 

Unable  to  work  now 3  4  7 

Status  unknown  now 1  4  5 

Status  unknown  at  time  of  application      39  7  46 

Status  unknown  now 13  5  18 

Unable  to  work  now 26  2  28 

The  statistics  do  not  bring  ont  the  signifieant  fact 
that  nine  of  those  deemed  able  to  work  at  time  of 
application  were  believed  to  be  able  to  work  only  at 
light  work ;  five  of  these  nine  were  believed  to  be  able 
to  work  only  part-time.  Thus,  if  the  case  workers" 
estimates  are  correct,  and  we  may  assnme  their  A'iews 
contain  a  considerable  margin  of  cnlture-borne  pes- 
simism about  the  aged  53  per  cent  of  those  who  could 
work  could  work  at  light-work. 

If  the  cases  for  wliich  no  data  is  available  are  broken 
down  into  the  same  relative  categories  as  those  for 
which  data  is  available,  it  would  indicate  that  47  per 
cent  of  the  cases  coming  to  OAA  are  able  to  work  at 
time  of  application,  for  we  found  that  17  out  of  36 
eases  were  deemed  able  to  work. 


Old   Age  Assistance   Grants 

We  find  that  half  of  the  OAA  recipients  received 
grants  of  over  $46.01,  a  month,  and  that  half  of  the 
OAA  recipients  received  grant  under  that  amount. 
The  average  OAA  recipient  lived  on  a  grant  of  $47.02 
a  month,  or  about  $1.50  a  day,  for  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  and  other  basic  necessities  such  as  heat, 
light  and  medicine. 

However,  the  range  of  grants  went  from  a  low  of 
$5.55  a  month  to  a  high  of  $195.95.  Invariably  the 
high-cost  cases  are  due  to  illness,  the  cost  of  nursing 
care  of  medical  services. 

The  grants  are  based  on  the  "needs"  of  the  indivi- 
dual recipient  as  viewed  by  the  local  welfare  depart- 
ment, based  in  turn  on  state  social  welfare  department 
standards,  from  which  is  subtracted  any  income  he 
may  have ;  the  remainder  constituting  the  grant. 

The  needs  of  the  destitute  aged  as  viewed  officially 
by  the  welfare  department  of  Community  X,  under 
existing  laws,  are  reflected  in  a  range  of  $23.10  a 
month  to  $216.66  a  mouth,  with  a  median  of  $47.55. 

The  difference  between  median  need  and  median 
grant  is  small,  being  but  $1.54  a  month.  This  is  what 
might  be  expected  for  the  indigent  aged  have  little 
outside  income.  In  69  cases,  none  of  the  OAA  recipients 
had  any  outside  income;  in  16  cases  the  monthly 
income  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $33.00,  with  the  average 


of  such  outside  income  for  the  16  eases  being  $15.15. 
A  70-.vear-old  man  living  alone  receives  $45  a  month, 
broken  down  as  follows  : 

Shelter SS.OO  a  month 

Food 26.00  a  month 

Heat 10  00  a  month 

Cooking 1 .  50  a  month  (fuel) 

Lights 1 .00  a  month 

Household 1 .  20  a  month 

Incidentals 1 .  50  a  month 

Clothing 3 .00  a  month 

Total  needs 52.20  a  month 

His  income 7 . 20  a  month 


A 


OAA  Grant .$45 .00  a  month 

73-vear-old    widow    living    with    her    daughter 


receives  no  allowance  for  rent,  nor  for  heat  or  cooking 

fuel,  but  receives  the  following  : 

Food $19.35  a  month 

Incidentals 1 .  00  a  month 

Clothing 3 .  00  a  month 

23.35 

Incoine 

OAA  grant $23.35  a  month 

An  81-year-old  man  living  with  his  74-year-old  wife 
receives  the  following  grant : 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  A 

Shelter $17.50  $17.50 

Food 23.20  23.20 

Cooking  fuel 1.00  1.00 

Electricity .75  .75 

Incidentals 1.15  1 .  15 

Household  (ice) 100  1.00 

Clothing 3.00  3.00 

Special  diet 12.90  3.15 

Insurance 2 .  99 

Total  needs 60.50  53.74 

Income 

OAA  grant $60.50        $53.74 

Food   Allowance : 

The  range  of  grants  for  food  was  from  $17.85  to 
$43.33  a  month,  or  an  average  of  $25.01  for  82  cases, 
and  a  median  food  grant  of  $26.12. 

TABLE  XXI 
Food  Grants  to  Persons  on  OAA  in  Community  X 

$16-$20 7.3% 

S21-$25 41 .  14% 

$26-$30 48.7% 

Over  $30 2  68% 

We  find  that  90.1  per  cent  of  the  OAA  recipients 
received  a  food  grant  of  80  cents  a  day,  in  1951. 

Grants  fur  those  who  have  no  cooking  facilities  are 
higher  than  for  those  who  do  have  cooking  facilities. 

A  widow  who  does  her  own  cooking  in  her  three- 
room  flat  receives  $26  a  month  for  food.  A  widower 
who  lives  in  a  rooming  house  and  eats  in  restaurants 
receives  $30  a  month. 
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The  future  however  may  call  even  for  more  inten- 
sive specialization  than  at  present,  with  maintenance 
specialties  looming  up  importantly  as  machines  take 
ever  more  and  more  of  human  energy  output.  Rapid 
obsolesence  of  skills  and  industries  may  produce  the 
indigent  aged  of  tomorrow. 

Today's  alcoholic  may  be  tomorrow's  OAA  recipient. 
Today's  unskilled  laborers  may  be  tomorrow's  tax- 
payers '  burden.  Today 's  chronically  ill  may  be  tomor- 
row's  OAA  recipient.  Today's  truant,  today's  "drop- 
out" is  the  needy  aged  of  tomorrow. 

Family  dissension,  not  noted  on  Table  XXV,  also 
looms  up  quite  importantly  as  a  long-range  cause  of  in- 
digency. A  son  will  not  support  his  father  because  the 
latter  had  abused  his  mother  years  ago.  A  wife  is 
abandoned  by  her  husband  due  to  various  reasons  and 
left  to  apply  for  OAA.  A  married  daughter  can't 
support  her  mother  because  her  husband  and  her 
mother  cannot  get  along  together.  The  taxpayer  picks 
up  the  bill  for  family  rifts.  The  sins  of  the  father  are 
visited  upon  the  father,  we  find.  Their  children  refuse 
to  support  them  late  in  life  for  their  abuses  earlier 
in  life.  Family  counselling  must  start  early  and  spread 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  engage  in  preventive 
work,  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  those  on 
OAA. 

Summary   of   Our   Conclusions   and 
Recommendations 

From  our  survey,  we  conclude : 

OAA   and   the  Community 

1.  Considerable  more  information  than  is  currently 
known  about  the  plight  of  old  age  assistance 
recipients  is  needed  by  citizens  of  Community  X. 

2.  Appointment  to  the  Welfare  Department  of  a 
representative  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
which  reflects  interests  of  basic  groups  in  the 
community  would,  if  properly  handled,  be  an 
excellent  wa.y  to  give  community  leaders  insight 
into  the  needs  of  older  persons,  the  problems  of 
old  age  assistance  administration ;  assure  the 
community  that  OAA  is  being  properly  admin- 
istered ;  and  bring  into  the  department  a  multi- 
discipline  approach  of  the  businessmen,  labor 
leader,  religious  leader,  etc. 

3.  The  responsibility  of  the  welfare  department 
does  not  extend  merely  to  policing  the  OAA 
rolls.  It  is  .just  as  important  to  interpret  to  local 
citizens  the  problems,  needs,  wants,  grants, 
standards  of  living,  of  the  indigent  aged  and 
how  the  community  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
aged. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  a  periodic  socio-economic- 
psychological  audit  of  the  needs  and  living  con- 


ditions of  those  on  OAA  along  the  lines  eon- 
ducted  by  our  study  so  as  to  detect  shifts  in 
characteristics  of  the  assistance  load,  and  evalu- 
ate methods  of  preventing  indigency  in  old  age 
or  need  for  additional  services  in  the  community. 
Such  surveys  need  not  be  undertaken  more  than 
once  in  every  four-to-five  years. 

5.  We  believe  that  once  our  communities  become 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  indigent  aged,  local 
organizations  including  local  governments  will 
move  to  meet  the  needs  to  whatever  extent 
proper.  Americans  are  not  penurious  when  it 
comes  to  meeting  real  needs;  it  is  only  when 
suspicions  of  waste  lurk  in  the  shadows  that  the 
purse-strings  and  heart-strings  are  locked 
tight.  We  found  in  our  examination  of  case 
records  no  evidence  of  laxity  or  chiseling.  In 
Community  X,  the  policy  was  firm,  not  waste- 
ful ;  not  unkind,  firm,  not  over-sympthetic.  The 
welfare  department  was  treading  a  narrow 
line  between  over-strictness  that  marks  inhu- 
manity and  softness  that  marks  sheer  waste. 

6.  The  citizens  of  Communitj^  X,  even  its  most 
informed  citizens,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
problems  of  the  welfare  department  in  relation- 
ship to  OAA,  nor  of  the  problems  of  those  on 
OAA.  Publicity  regarding  OAA  is  limited  to 
periodic  reports  on  the  total  number  on  OAA 
rolls  and  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Report- 
ing done  is  in  the  nature  of  an  accountant's 
summary,  rather  than  an  interpretation  of  what 
the  figures  mean. 

7.  The  training  of  social  workers  in  handling  the 
aged  is  an  investment  likely  to  repay  the  com- 
munity handsomely.  Attendance  at  conferences, 
institutes,  and  meetings  dealing  with  the  aged 
should  be  viewed  as  a  capital  investment,  not  a 
current  expense.  Just  one  case  taken  off  the  OAA 
rolls  through  use  of  modern  techniques  of 
employment  placement,  rehabilitation,  family 
counselling,  may  mean  a  saving  of  about  $600 
a  year  to  taxpayers. 

Preventing   Indigency 

1.    The  community  that  wishes  to  attack  indigency 
of  the  aged  cannot  afford  to  Avait  until  the  indi- 
gency reaches  the  crisis  point  before  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  socio-economic  ailment. 
2.    In  Community  X,  there  is  no  known  conscious 
planning  to  prevent  indigency  either  in  later  life 
or  in  earlier  years.    The  schools  provide  training 
for  adolescents  so  they  can  "get  a  job,"  or  go  on 
to  higher  training.      But  once  past  adolescence, 
the    community's    responsibility    has    evidently 
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ceased.  There  is  of  course  an  employment  service 
office  to  help  all  regardless  of  age,  to  find  jobs. 
There  are  social  agencies  to  tide  one  over  des- 
perate financial  emergencies  or  work  out  changes 
in  environment  that  may  ease  maladjustments,  or 
clinics  to  help  fight  physical  infirmities  that  may 
retard  emplo.vability.  But  the  community  makes 
no  rational,  planned  effort  to  prevent  indigency. 

3.  "W'e  believe  the  community,  if  apart  from  humani- 
tarian reasons  it  wishes  to  protect  itself  from  the 
burden  of  indigency,  needs  to  organize  a  com- 
munity group  to  plan  to  prevent  indigency  in  old 
age. 

4.  Such  a  campaign  must  be  directed  against  mul- 
tiple forces :  poor  education,  lack  of  skills,  chronic 
illness,  low-pay  industries,  personality  malad- 
justments, community  stereotypes  about  the  aged. 

5.  It  is  a  truism  that  to  prevent  indigency  in  old  age 
we  need  to  start  with  the  cradle.  Sound  mental 
h.ygiene  during  earl.y  childhood  may  prevent  the 
rise  of  maladjustments  later  in  life  that  will  make 
of  an  adult  an  economic  cripple.  By  combatting 
' '  drop-outs ' '  in  the  school  system,  b.y  assuring  that 
the  children  do  not  leave  school  until  equipped 
to  earn  a  living  in  a  competitive,  increasingly 
technical  societJ^  by  providing  a  modern  child 
guidance  service  to  avert  the  maladjustments  that 
might  otherwise  render  the  individual  incapable 
of  working  later  in  life,  the  schools  can  do  much 
to  prevent  indigency  in  old  age. 

6.  The  community  must  assess  the  potential  for  harm 
of  attracting  low-wage,  marginal  industries  whicli 
help  pile  indigency  in  the  later  years.  Several  of 
those  on  OAA  in  Community  X  were  forced  on 
the  OAA  rolls  when  marginal  employers,  trapped 
by  minimum  wage  laws  adopted  under  XRA, 
released  long-term  older  workers  without  pensions 
to  replace  them  with  young  workers,  in  the  belief 
the  latter  would  give  them  greater  output  at  the 
minimum  cost. 

7.  The  attack  on  chronic  disease,  through  preventive 
medicine,  by  use  of  multi-phasic  screening,  peri- 
odical comprehensive  medical  examination,  estab- 
lishment of  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  care  of 
the  chronically  ill,  looms  up  not  solely  as  a  medical 
problem  but  also  as  a  facet  of  reducing  the  com- 
munity's burden  of  supporting  indigency.  Health 
education  for  the  middle-aged  and  ag-ed,  estab- 
lishment of  basic  nutritional  habits  in  childhood, 
are  seen  as  part  of  an  attack  on  indigency. 

8.  There  is  a  need  in  Community  X  for  establish- 
ment of  "sheltered  workshop"  arrangements  so 
that  suitable  work  can  be  provided  for  those  who 
can  work  only  in  such  environment. 


9.  Community  X  would  do  well  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  its  elderly  in  "home-work," 
such  as  typing  or  writing  of  envelopes  for  direct 
mailing,  certain  types  of  needlework,  home-crafts, 
etc. 

10.  Family  counseling  and  case-work  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  supported  in  the  community 
so  that  indigency  in  later  life  may  be  averted 
which  springs  from  family  difficulties. 

11.  A  system  of  re-training  facilities  should  be  made 
available  for  adults  in  the  community  who  wish  to 
shift  from  non-skilled  to  skilled  work,  or  from  one 
type  of  skilled  worked  that  has  become  or  is  likely 
to  become  obsolescent  to  work  with  a  brighter 
future.  It  is  cruel  to  make  the  adult  pay  for  the 
faulty  work  choice  made  in  his  adolescence,  or  to 
penalize  him  for  factors,  often  not  of  his  own 
making,  which  forced  him  into  low-pay  unskilled 
jobs.  Retraining  facilities  for  older  women  are 
especially  needed. 

12.  Basically,  a  re-orientation  of  stereotypes  of  the 
community  toward  oldsters  will  be  needed  before 
much  headway  can  be  made  in  combatting  in- 
digency of  old  age.  The  community's  attitude  of 
restrained  hostility  and  guilt  toward  old  age  needs 
to  be  understood  and  re-ehanneled. 

13.  Every  social  agency  which  deals  with  an  indivi- 
dual regardless  of  age  or  the  particular  specific 
problem  presented  by  the  individual  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  indigency  to  whatever 
extent  possible  within  the  facilities  and  techniciues 
of  the  agency.  A  "case"  is  not  completed  when 
the  immediate  problem  is  solved  or  alleviated, 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  make  the  individual 
vinderstand  the  need  for  taking  steps  to  avert 
indigency  in  later  years.  The  high  proportion  of 
those  on  OAA  who  were  previously  in  contact 
with  private  or  public  agencies  indicates  long- 
range  planning  apparently  was  or  is  not  being 
done  by  such  agencies. 

14.  We  have  not  gone  into  the  more  basic  aspects  of 
prevention  of  indigency,  relating  to  diversifica- 
tion of  industry,  full  employment  concepts,  etc., 
but  onlj-  to  those  aspects  related  to  old  age 
assistance. 

15.  Case  workers  dealing  with  OAA  applications 
should  be  instructed  in  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  the  aged,  or  be  familiar  with  agencies  to 
which  employables  can  be  referred  in  the  com- 
munity. A  necessary  preliminary  to  such  referral 
would  be  a  physical  examination  related  to  work 
capacity.  Case-workers  are  not  cjualified  to  deter- 
mine the  physical  capacities  of  applicants. 
It  should  not  be  assumed  that  simply  be- 
cause  an  applicant   is   65,  or  over   he   is  unem- 
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ploj'able.  A  review  of  the  work  capacity  and 
training-  capacity  of  the  applicant  is  needed. 
Placement  should  be  handled  by  the  local  employ- 
ment service  office,  but  the  welfare  department 
needs  to  assign  to  someone  on  their  own  staff 
responsibilitj'  for  familiarity  with  the  work  prob- 
lems of  older  persons.  Training  of  the  case- 
worker in  new  gerontological  findings  is  essential 
if  pessimism,  leading  foe  of  opportunity  for  aged 
in  later  life,  is  to  be  conquered,  and  case-workers 
should  be  examined  as  to  their  own  stereotypes 
insofar  as  the  aged  are  concerned. 

16.  The  corporations  such  as  Texaco  Co.,  which  estab- 
lish in  addition  to  retirement  systems,  a  system  of 
savings  by,  with  and  for,  their  employees,  are  cer- 
tainly doing  a  great  deal  toward  cutting  down  the 
likelihood  of  their  workers  becoming  indigent 
in  their  later  years,  and  becoming  a  burden  on 
their  community. 

17.  It  is  likely  that  progress  in  preventing  indigency 
in  later  life  will  be  made  only  when  each  com- 
munity has  an  active,  well-supported  committee 
on  the  aging  functioning  within  the  community, 
not  only  to  audit  progress  being  made  by  public 
and  private  agencies  in  dealing  with  the  aged, 
but  also  to  alter  community  attitudes  toward  the 
aged,  and  to  help  in  training  of  professional 
workers  to  aid  the  aged. 

OAA  and  the  Recipient 

1.  One  of  the  main  problems  uncovered  by  this  study 
is  that  of  finding  means  of  providing  economic  aid 
for  domestics. 

2.  While  the  1950  Social  Security  Law  amendments 
extended  coverage  to  some  domestics,  it  did  not 
cover  all  domestics.  It  is  likely  that  the  OAA 
rosters  of  the  future  will  contain  a  high  propor- 
tion of  domestics  not  covered  by  OASI  unless 
remedial  action  is  taken. 

3.  The  Social  Security  Law  should  be  studied  with  a 
view  to  providing  some  realistic  old  age  insurance 


for  the  house-worker,  the  woman  who  works  one- 
day-a-week  for  various  households,  or  the  woman 
who  takes  in  laundry  but  doesn't  earn  enough  to 
come  under  social  security  as  ' '  self-employed. ' ' 
The  need  for  close  check  of  economic  payments  to 
domestics  is  highlighted  by  the  study ;  if  domestic 
payments  be  too  low,  no  opportunitj'  for  saving  is 
provided,  with  the  result  there  is  higher  likelihood 
of  indigency  in  old  age. 

As  an  hypothesis,  the  adjustment  problems  of  the 
domestic  in  old  age  may  not  be  as  difSeult,  however, 
as  for  those  who  worked  in  other  occupations.  The 
domestic  works  within  a  familiar,  frequently 
sheltered,  non-competitive  climate ;  the  work  is 
often  hard,  bu.t  often  too  it  is  adjusted  to  physical 
capacity,  and  with  the  current  shortage  of  avail- 
able domestics  means  employers  are  more  likeh^  to 
"carry"  an  aging  domestic. 

However,  persons  on  OAA  rolls  are  not  all  domes- 
tics, though  nearly  all  came  from  the  lowest  paying 
jobs  in  the  economy. 

The  adequacy  of  OAA  grants  in  relationship  to 
what  the  community  believes  to  be  a  minimum 
adequate  budget  for  elderly,  supported  by  the 
public  is  not  brought  to  review  by  the  public, 
for  the  public  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
assert  what  it  believes  to  be  a  reasonable  standard 
for  support  of  the  aged  indigent. 
During  the  course  of  this  survey,  the  question  of 
public  inspection  of  case  records  became  a  public 
issue.  Our  own  study  of  case  records  convinced  us 
that  (a)  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  assurance  their 
monies  are  not  being  wasted,  (b)  the  community  is 
not  only  entitled  to  know  the  nature  of  the  cases 
and  how  the  needs  are  being  met,  but  if  the  needs 
are  to  be  met,  the  community  will  have  to  know, 
and  (c)  the  social  workers  have  a  right  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  the  indigent  against  undue  invasion 
by  special  interest  groups  in  the  community.  The 
19.53  Wise  amendment  of  the  Social  Welfare  Law 
seems  to  reconcile  these  three  basic  rights. 
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